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REMARKS 

ON 

THE  UBRARIES  OF  GREECE, 

ar 
THE  REV.  R.  WALPOLE,  M.  A. 


I 

WITH  AM  ACCOUHT  OF  TBS 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  NOW  PRESERVED  IN  THE 

MONASTERY  OP  PATMOS ; 

A»  n  WAS  conmb  worn,  thx  maaqdu  op  buoo. 


7%€U  Remarks  of  Mr,  Walfolx  being  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Notts,  among  the  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Joumai,  the  Author  has 
prefixed  them  as  an  appropriate  Introduction  to  this  Voiume. 


IbE  oames  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  of  Francis  the 
First,  of  some  of  the  Medici  family,  of  Bessarion, 
Busbeck\  and  Peiresc,  are  held  in  just  esti- 
mation by  the  lovers  of  antient  literature.  By 
their  means,  the  Libraries  of  Europe  have 
been  furnished  with  great  numbers  of  valuable 
Manuscripts,  collected  with  cost  and  labour,  in 

4 

different  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  first  of  these 
persons  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  Vatican 
LiBRART,  and  supplied  it  with  many  Manu- 
scripts from  Greece.  From  the  same  country, 
Francis  the  First,  at  the  exhortation  of  Budam, 


(l)  In  this  manner  he  writes  bis  own  name,  ahrayt.    Lamb.  1.  i.  99% 
Sl  1.  xi.  addiL  p.  1007. 
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procured  many  also;  particularly  from  Mount 
Atiios.  The  exertions  of  the  Medkean  family 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  Bessarian,  who  died 
in  1483,  had  made  a  collection  of  Manuscripts 
at  the  expense  of 30,000  crowns;  and  his  own 
account  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Greek 
letters  is  worthy  of  notice*.  The  Manuscripts 
purchased  by  Busbecky  during  his  embassy,  are 
known  to  every  scholar,  from  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Lambecius.  Many  also  were  obtained 
in  the  East  by  those  whom Peiresc*  had  sent  out; 
they  visited  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople; 
and  in  the  first  of  these  places,  portions  ot  Po/y- 
bins  and  Nicolaus  Damascentcs  were  found  *. 


(1)  CeteriHiOa  dod  tam  magnum  numeram  librorum  quikm  opti- 
mos  etexcelleutM,  deque  singulis  solummodb  UDum  exemplum  studui 
coUigere,  uude  evenit,  ut  fer^  omnia  rolumina  quaS  in  niinift  unrreMa* 
Gnecitt  remanserant  Integra,  et  qiua  vis  altbi  ref  eriuntur,  congettc* 
rim."     Cam.  Op.  Sub,  Cent.  3. 

(3)  In  1631.    See  bis  Life  by  Gastendi. 

(3)  As  many  Manuscripts  bad  been  collected,  at  vast  expense,  la 
Greece,  for  tbe  Library  at  Buda  (destroyed  by  the  7\trk$  \n  ISS6)>  w« 
ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  it.  jilextmier  BrtMieama  had  seen  ia 
it  the  whole  of  Hyperide»  with  Scholia,  the  Works  of  many  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  of  the  Classical  Writers.  From  this  Library 
issued  parts  of  Poijfhha  and  Diodwtu  Sicuiue.  A  Manuscript  of 
HeHodoruf,  from  which  was  taken  the  first  edition  of  the  jEtktejriet, 
was  found  by  a  soldier,  and  brought  to  Finceniiui  Obteptnu:  it-  be* 
longed  to  this  Library.  Neander  thus  speaks  of  the  collection :  "  Ex 
mediA  Grcci4  insestimandis  sumptiboa  cmerat  Matthias  Corvinua 
rex."    Epitt,  p.  10. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Constantinople  and 
jdihos  have  contributed  the  greatest  number  of 
the  Manuscripts  we  possess  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  There  were  monasteries  full  of 
learned  men  at  Byzantium,  to  a  late  period;  and 
every  monastery  had  its  library.  The  Turks, 
on  their  conquest,  did  not  occasion  that  indis-^ 
criminate  destruction  which  idle  declamation 
has  sometimes  imputed  to  them.  Mahomet  the 
Second  secured  the  Library  of  the  Greek  Em- 
perors, which  was  preserved  by  his  successors, 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  Amurat  IV.*  At 
Byzantium,  Constantine  Lascaris  transcribed  many 
of  those  works  which  were  afterwards  placed 
in  the  Madrid  Library.  In  this  city  were 
procured  those  Manuscripts  which  were  left  to 
the  EscuRiAL  Library  by  Hurtado  de  Mendoza; 
and  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
Solimah  the  Second.  Possevin  has  given  partial 
Catalogues  of  some  of  the  Libraries  at  Constan-- 
tmople;  and  a  traveller  in  1597  mentions  a  valu- 
able collection  which  he  had  seen  in  that  city  \ 

With  respect  to  jithos,  we  find  that  two  hun- 
dred Manuscripts  are  deposited  in  one  library 


(4)  Hist,  de  TAcad.  IV.    Jtn-thCt  £.  H.  vol.  V. 
CS)  G.  Dmsa,      It,  Canri.  71. 
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alone  \  brought  from  the  monasteries  on  the 
mountain ;  and  a  great  part  of  those  at  Moscow^ 
had  been  collected  by  the  Monk  Arsenius  in 
Aihosy  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon. 

We  must  add  Thessalt/,  Chios,  Corfu,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Chalce  (the  island  in  the  Proponiis), 
Ehodes,  and  Epidauria,  as  places  which  have 
supplied  some  Manuscripts'.  We  should  have 
had  much  valuable  intelligence  concerning  the 
libraries  in  the  monasteries  of  Thessaly,  if  the 
life  of  Professor  Biomstahl  hjad  been  prolonged. 
He  had  visited  all  of  them ;  and  had  resided 
many  days  at  Triccala,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  copying  a  Greek  Manuscript  belonging  to  a 
monastery.  Biomstahl  was  attacked  by  a  fever 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus:  here  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  ten  days,  without  medical 
assistance;  and  was  then  taken  to  Salonica^ 
where  he  died,  in  July  1779«* 

(1)  Prief.  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  CouHh.  Library. 

(2)  In  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

(3)  See  the  foMomng  references:  Diar.  Ital.  of  Montftmetm;  Fhbric, 
Bib.  Gr.  7.  S41 ;  Fabroiu$  Nut.  Basilicorum ;  Bib.  Cmtiin.  p.  178  ; 
Cruni  Turco-Gr^c,  p,  498. 

(4)  From  a  Writer  of  the  date  1557,  we  have  an  important  notice 
respecting  a  library  on  Mount  Ofymptit :  **  Dicitur  adhuc  hodii  in 
Olynipo  Monte  Monasterium  rcliquuni  esse  thesauro  optimorum 
Itbroruiu  dives  ac  celebrc."  OnU,  tU  Siud.  Fet,  Phil*  ItiUr  Mtlane, 
Derlum, 
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Notwithstanding  our  acquisitions  are  already 
^eat,  we  should  not  intermit  our  researches 
in  the  Levant.  Many  Manuscripts  may  be 
saved  by  them  from  destruction.  "  I  myself," 
says  Dr.  Covelif  *'  have  seen  vast  he^fks'of  Ma- 
nuscripts (for  I  never  found  them  on  shelves^  or 
in  good  order)  of  the  Fathers  and  other  learned 
authors,  in  the  monasteries  at  Mount  jithas,  and 
elsewhere,  all  covered  over  with  dust  and  dirt, 
and  many  of  them  rotted  and  spoiled  \"  An 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  what 
was  stated  to  Hemsterhusius  by  some  Greeks'*, 
"that  part  of  the  Comedies  of  Menander  was 
still  in  existence."  Application  might  be  made 
to  the  Greek  Nobles  of  the  Phanar,  many  of 
rwhom  are  versed  in  Antient  Greek,  and  who  are 
probably  the  possessors  of  some  valuable  Manur 
scripts.  Parts  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Det?ion- 
stratto  Evangelica  of  Eusebius  were  printed  by 
Fabridus^  from  a  Manuscript  belonging  to  Prince 
Mavrocordato ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Orators, 
now  in  Engbtnd,  was  the  property  of  a  Greek 
Noble. 


(5)  yittoison'a  account  of  the  destruction  of  Manuscripts  at  Palmot 
vtay  be  consulted.    Prole;,  to  Homer, 

(6)  J!ui,  Poilmx.  p.  137^,  Note. 

(7)  Delectus  Ar^mcntorum. 
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It  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  many 
Manuscripts  in  Greece  have  experienced  the 
treatment  which  works  of  the  same  sort  have 
met  with  in  other  countries.  Poggius,  we  are 
told,  fdiipd,  while  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Constanccy  a  Manuscript  of  Quintilian  on  the 
table  of  a  pickling-shop.  Masson  met  with  one 
of  Agobardus  in  the  hands  of  a  bookbinder,  who 
was  about  to  use  it  for  the  back  of  a  book  ^ :  and 
one  of  Asconim  was  about  to  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  Musculus  found*,  in  the  roof 
of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  some  of  the  works 
of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of  Ovid.  Numbers  of 
Manuscripts  in  Greece  are  irrecoverably  lost  to 
Us,  either  by  design  or  accident;  and  of  those, 
which  we  may  hereafter  meet  with,  we  cannot 
suppose  all  will  prove  to  be  of  equal  value  *: 


(I)  Navdi,  ISf. 

(S)  '*  A(*cidit,  ut  aliquando  sub  ipso  ediam  tecto  confusaro  disioia* 
tanim  membranarum  coDg^eriem  Mutculut  offenderit,"  &c.  Af.  Mamua 
in  VUd  AJuscuH. 

(3)  Thn<»e  which  have  an  appearance  of  antiquity  in  the  writing, 
are  not  alw.ns  the  most  antient.  The  Munks  employed  persons  who 
were  coi'vi^ts  by  profeMiou  ;  men  who  not  only  repaired  the  titles  of 
Manuscripts,  hut  were  drxterous  enoii(fh  to  copy  the  antieut  charac- 
ten.  "  The  Manuscripts  writtpu  in  ijmtmrd  letters,"  says  Simon, 
ytat  Dot  always  from  a  hand  as  antient  as  the  time  [of  l^mhard 
Wiitio;.    The  same  may  be  said  of  other  works." 
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Yet  if  we  meet  with  only  few  of  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  say,  as  Casaubon^  once  said  to 
/.  Scaliger,  that  they  are  "  roXurifjufira,  et  vert 
XJgvTov  MTa^iu"  the  trouble  of  research  will  be 
well  requited  *. 

A  List  of  Theological  Manuscripts  m  the 
library  of  Patmos  has  been  given  by  Possevin^i 
their  number  amounting,  according  to  his  state^ 
ment.  only  to  fifty-five.  The  present  Catalogue, 
contain'mg  the  titles  of  ninety-two  Manuscripts 
and  about  four  hundred  printed  volumes,  and 
of  which  an  account  is  here  subjoined^  by 
no  means  precludes  the  necessity  of  further 
examination.  The  Greek  compiler  of  it  has  not 
stated  any  circumstance  relating  to  the  Manu- 
scripts, by  which  we  can  form  an  estimate  of 
their  value :  he  gives  no  information  respecting 
tile  form  of  the  letters  or  that  of  the  spirits,  or 


H^       ■■■■       .w^f    ji,^mMj^^i> 


r 

(4)  Oa  receiviDg  a  Manuscript  of  the  unpublished  Mechanics  of 


(5)  Some  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would,  without 
douhty  be  attended  with  success.  Let  us  hear  what  was  done  in 
jFbMMy  s».late  aa^in  the  time  of  FUury :  "  \\  a  envois  dans  le  Levant 
quelques  savans  qui  en  sont  revenus  avec  une  riche  moisson  de  Manu- 
sorits  oa  Grscs  ou  d'autres  lang^es  Orientales."    BUb,  Bak,  JwUet» 

(€)  See  the  Appar.  Sacr. 
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any  of  those  subjects  which  would  lead  us  to  d 
knowledge  of  their  respective  dates. 

There  is  one  Manuscript  mentioned  in  it; 
concerning  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
more  than  common  curiosity :  it  is  one  of  Dio- 
DORUs  SicuLus.  By  an  accurate  inspection  of 
it,  we  should  learn  whether  the  hopes,  whici 
have  been  more  than  once  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  the  lost  books  of  that  historian, 
are  in  this  instance  also  to  be  disappointed  ^ 
H*  Stephanus  had  heard  that  the  forty  books  of 
Diodorus  were  in  Sicily.  This  report  arose,  pro- 
bably, from  Constantine  Lascdris  having  said  in 
Sicily^  that  he  had  seen  all  these  books  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  CoNSTANTiNOiPLE.  Lasctn^h 
fled  from  this  city,  at  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Turks.  In  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  that 
period,  the  entire  copy  to  which  he  referred 

# 

might  have  been  lost.  *'  Deum  immortalem,'* 
says  Scaliger,  **  quanta  jactura  historian  facta 
est  aqiiasione  librorum  illius  Bibliothecae,  prae* 
sertim  quinque  illorum  qui  sequebantur  post 
quihtum  *." 


•^i^^m^^^^m^^^r 


(0  Phohiu,  in  the  niDth  eeiitury,  pcfiutd  •ntire  Ditdmrm  Siguhu. 
^i)  In  Euub.  Chron,  cdjocccci  xru. 
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THE  PATMOS  liBRARY. 
A. 

Aristophanes.    Three  copies. 

Ammonius  ^.     Two  copies. 

Aristotle.     Various  copies. 

ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

EiXposition  of  John  Zonaras*  on  the  tcetvon^  ay«- 

irrairtfjLot  of  John  of  Damascus. 
Anastasius  of  Sina! :  his  Questions  &  Answers  ^  MS. 
^Ao'fjM  MfjMTmf  with  an  Exposition  (perhaps  by 

M.  Psellus).     See  Lamb.  libAu.p.77* 
Arrian. 
Anthology  of  Epigrams. 

*A^X^^  xai  alrta^  v$g)  r£»  ivo  IftzXti^itiffi  u  e«  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Church. 


(S)  It  has  not  been  thonghtmccsMry  to  copy  the  title  ofeverjr  one  of  the 
fiiiiled  books  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue:  the  names  of  all  the  Manu- 
■ci^  arm  faithftiUy  tianscribcd. 

(4)  jinuMniuB,  son  of  Sermiat,  master  otjokn  Phii&ponus* 

(5)-  ¥loarished  ahoot  1 190.    BuJUaiku  da  LitHt  Secies*  Gfm^tmm , 

(«)  Died  599.    SttLaw^,  Ctrnm.  /.▼.  p.  99. 
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*A.v6o\oyia  Xi^im  ha^oge^p.     One  volume. 

^liah. 

Panoplia^  Dogmatica  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  MS. 

JiTOtrroXixo)  za)  (rvyoiizol  xavoviq* 

Athanasius. 

Athenaeus^  Deipnosoph. 

Appian. 

K^iKoyjiov^y  M$6oiiou,  xa)  *Avigiov  K^^r^j;,  af 

6vgt(rxofJi,sva. 
^ApTOffviou  KaTfj(pogou  yguf/ffAunxfi 
* AgiSfjunnxn^  (TvvQmxfi  lgu,7ive/a  MTaXe)^yv(Balanus^ 

* AxoKovOia,^  rriq  kyloLq  Alxangtviig* 
iEschines. 

^A^VfJfMV  Vigl. 

(1 }  See,  for  an  account  of  this  work,  Lambecius,  l.iii.  p.  166. 

(2)  Lamb,  l.v.  p.  230. 

(3)  ^mpAt/tfcAtiM,  bishop  of /contitm,  died  393.  ^n(/rf»,  ardibishop  of 
Crete,  died  790. 

(4)  See  Crurius,  Turco-Grac.  222.  and  ^m  Cdnge,  App.  ad  GloM.  Or. 

(5)  ••  Preces  et  officia."  AS»mrt^ifn  (Catherine);  sometimes  aspirated; 
at  other  times  with  a  Unit,  as  in  Du  CangepL  1140)  who  alio  ^cs 
Meecatherinop  in  Index  AucL 
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Aieifc  TLoi^¥iX(BtJoiov» 
Aioikitry^itt  (psXohog. 

AvtKTzsvfi  r^g  rou  Bogrigov  jB/CXcv,    (Refutation  of 
a  Work  of  Voltaire.) 

B. 
BasH.     Copies  of  different  parts  of  his  Works. 

^riiTiretgimog  ygafifjiMnx^. 

The  Logic  of  Blemmides  ^.     MS. 

BitTurafMPog*  i^fiyfitng  rm¥  UgSp  Jtayoyopy.     MS. 

Lexicon  of  Phavorinus. 

Lives  of  Saints. 

A  book  called  the  Pastoral  Flute^  av\og  roifi,t¥ixog. 

BiCx/oy  zoLXo6fiS90¥  Qtjx^goig. 

A  small  MS.  of  Prayers,] 

r. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus.     Various  copies.  ' 


j(6)  Bora  at  Jmidm  {Diarbekr) ;  and  wrota  betwcan  the  yaan  540  and 
550.  jPa6.ix.  230. 

(7)  Blemmides  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     His  logia 
WIS  pi«bljahed  in  1605,  hf  JTegeHn. 

(8)  Theodore  Baiaamont  of  the  twelfth  century.    Ckve.  Misi*  Lit*  5dB. 

(9)  Of    neoph^Udi      **  Achndia  in  Bulgaria  archiepiicopus  1070 
dams;  q^iem  inde  Bulgarium  Tocant.  "    fab.  B.  G.  tiL  6W. 
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Holy  Scripture. 

Tigao'ifMv  ^^kyfiv  %U  "fn  fi^irsofgoX&ynM.     MS. 
Galen. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

•  TaSgtnX  *  (ptXahX(pi(tg  ng)  cx^cfMrixSv.     MS* 
Tgfiyogiov  ^KogSiTiov  Kctrk  tLanmv.     MS. 
Treatises  of  Gerasimus, 
Harmony  of  Scripture. 

X£*(rrog*     MS. 
Grammar  of  Gaza^. 

A- 

Demosthenes. 

Dio^  and  Herodian. 
Psalms  of  David. 

IXogenes  Laertius. 

AiebfMt¥Tii  pvfrtov.     (sic.) 

Dositheus. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite.     MS. 

(1)  Gabriel  Sevp^u^  metropoUten  of  Philadelpkia;   **a  iMre-fiKsd 
Metottsiast.*'     CavelL  Rise  of  Trantubttantiation, 
(3)  Coresius,  a  friend  of  €oar. '   EuekoL  678. 

(3)  •'  Tliat  the  Pope  snd  Mahomet  are  tiie  Antidbrut.*'    ndwrnt,  '*  the 
Pope  ;*'  ^mwkt,  "a  prieit.*' 

(4)  Oa  which  Erdtmut  read  Lectures  at  Cambridge. 

(5)  Inttnictiona  respecting  the  Lord's  Day. 
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Aiiiy^<rig  /^igiK^  riii  itaXmSg  larcgiSv  (sic),  tuu 
vgoToung  ^iXotro^ov  vng  (perhaps  ^^i)  ^ov 
^tofjM^cv  ^Hgciiov.     MS. 

Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  Grammar  of  Daniel. 

E. 
Gospels. 

Eustathius. 

Epiphanius. 

Epictetus. 

Euclid. 

Etymologicon. 

Eusebius. 

Encyclopaedia.     Four  volumes. 

Selections  from  different  Fathers. 

Euchologium.* 

*E^ofju>Xoyfjrdg$op'^.     MS . 
Tract  on  Baptism. 
T$Tg»iv»yyiXiO¥^. 
E3q>osition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Euripides. 


(6)  Feccus,  or  Beccus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

(7)  A  Form  of  Confession,  and  Direction  to  Penitents.     CovtUt  26a 

(8)  See  JDu  Cange  in  v.  Zimyyi>jn, 
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•Er/jlee>^<5  TVivpuecrtKov  Trfog  wr&ivri.      Visit  of 'a 
Confessor  to  a  sick  person. 

Z. 

Zonaras. 

H. 
Hesiod. 

Herodian. 
Herodotus. 

0. 
Themistius*,  «^i  (pvfrixfi^. 
Theodoret. 
Theophrastus. 
Theocritus. 

Theodonis  Ptochoprodromus*. 
Theodorus's  (abbot  of  Studium')  Catechetical  Dis* 

courses. 
Theophylact. 

Theotoki. 
Thomas  Magister. 


(1)  BominSlT,  in  Pa7»A2a^onui. 

(2)  Perhaps  one  of  the  Poems  of  this  Writer  (see.  VilUAnec,  GrX\ 
S4S),  or  his  Exposition  of  sacred  Hjrmns.  See  Lamb,  1.  ▼.  p.  277.  He 
llred  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

(S)  A  monastery  at  Conttanlinople.  Theodore  was  bom  in  759.  '<  II 
pisse  pour  un  des  grands  Saints  de  ce  si^de-U  parmi  Messieurs  lea  Ima- 
ginaires;  qu*il  me  soit  permis  de  me  serrir  de  ce  tcrnie,  miUe  foil  plus  doot 
que  cdui  d'Iconoliitrcs.*'     Bayle  Rep*  dei  Lettres,  Man  1686. 
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L 
John  Chiysostom. 

Isidore's*  (of  Damiata)  Letters. 

Isocrates. 

John  of  Damascus  \ 

Justin  (iVro^iJtov) . 

John  Philoponus,  cr^^i  xocrfMTOitttg 

The  same,  ilg  ra,  ^ApuXuthmc. 

Justin  Martyr. 

Justinian,  zavong  rSv  ayim  ^ATocrroXttp. 

John  Stobaeus. 

Julius  Pollux. 

Other  Treatises  of  John  Philoponus. 

Isaac  ^,  bishop  of  Nineveh ;  roi  ivgeffiyra  uirxtiriMa. 

Josephus. 

'ItTfjutijX •  Kara.    MS.   "  Against  Mahomedanisni.** 

John  of  Damascus. 

lem¥vou^  (T^oXatrruov  tiyovf^ivov  ^iva  o^ovg. 

Hippocrates.     Aphorisms. 

(4)  «« One  of  the  most  Takieble  men  of  the  fifth  century.^  Jortm, 
£.H,  iv.  1 13. 

(5)  Died  750.     Tlie  last  of  the  Greek  FaOieri. 

(6)  See  the  remark  otLambecitu  on  the  title  of  this  work,  lib.  f.  p.  199. 
Ilie  Aletandrine  Grammarian  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
centuiy  after  Christ.  Vossius  gives  a  different  date :  De  PhUosoph.  Sec.  e.  1 7. 
Hie  name  of  JMn  ^ihp^nut  waft  allerwMtb  asmmed  by  Xr  Ciere» 

7)  Lived  in  the  sixth  century. 

(8)  Caniacusenus  wrote,  in  iseo,  a  work  on  this  subjeet^ 

(9)  JMkn  dimaeust  called  Sehoiasiieus.  This  is  probably  bit  Lffe^ 
written  by  Daniel^  monk  of  Raiik^ 
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K. 

The  Logic  of  the  same* 

Cyril. 

Coresius'. 

Callimachus. 

KoBikXiygot^a. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

A- 

liturgies. 

Lucian. 
Lexica. 
Treadses  agidnst  the  Roman  Church. 

M. 
Macarius.    Homilies. 

Michael  P^ellus^  ik  ^^  fLira<ptHnKi»     MS. 
Macarius.    Various  treatises. 
Meletius  on  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
MsX97  TOitiTgiSp  fyyfa. 
Melissa^. 

(1)  A  C9nsianimopoliian  ditine;  andfiiwid  of  Ooat.    Xmek^  678. 
(8)  SetDu  Cange,  Glosi.  Gnsc.  p.  771. 1. 
(5)  Of  the  eleventh  century. 
.  (4)  Anioniut  Melma   Uted   about  760.      Fab.  Bib.  Grxc.  ix.  744* 
**  a  ftudio  colligeodi  MiAirr«,  save  Apis^  dictus  est." 
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'T-i/z^XaFrj?.     Encomium  on  Prince  Ypsilante. 
Maximus  Planudes. 
Matthew  Blastares  *. 
Meletius.  Geography. 

N. 
Nectarius*. 

Nicephonis  Gr^oras. 

JXofJUlKOf  fittO'iXlMP.         MS. 

O. 

CEcumenius. 

Oljrmpiodorus  el^  rpt  fiirieiga  rev  ' AgtaroriXovg . 

n. 

Acts  of  Synods. 
Plutarch. 
Pausanias. 
Pbdar. 

TloXifMS  ^»6VfMtrizog. 
Polyaenus. 

Uot9ir£»  tSv  TuXaicrciTm  yittgyua,  fiovzcXixei,  za) 
yvoifMzai. 


(5)  Of  the  fourteenth  ccntorj. 

(6)  FMria  CretemiM,  deAinctus  anno  1665.    Fab.  ii.  310. 

(7)  Lamb.hyl  p.51. 

(8)  liomerici  cmdonea. 
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Hangiicop.     MS. 

P. 

^PtifX/vOV  TOfMS — 15. 

2. 
Catenae  Patrura  on  the  Psalms  and  Matthew. 

Sophocles. 

Suidas. 

^v[tsaf¥  QitrtruXoyiKrig, 

Simplicius. 

^v¥oiixog  ¥OfMg» 

^fjf^etoiaretg^  iiiuj^Sy.     MS. 

luvray/iM^  zara  a^vfMf¥f 

^vf^mla  Ttjgyga^fig. 

^vvur/ov  iTitrroXccgiof. 

Catena  Patrum  on  the  Octateuch. 

T. 
Tajya'  rijg  vi<rr$Mg  rjjg  'PoffJi^ixiig  iKxkr^trlctg* 


(1)  Notes  on  Homilies. 

(9)  Respecting  this  controversy  (conoerning  unleavened  bread^,  sae  tfaa 
note  in  Lamb.  L  iii.  p.  65. 

(S)  Propugnaculum  Fidei.  JVz^.  J9.  G»  viiL  86.  It  was  edited  at  Paris 
in  1658. 

(4)  Pcriiaps,  Tinr^s^  nig  U«x«r««#«v«iif  JbukMf0$mi  &c.  "  The  order  of 
reading  the  serrioe."    Lamb,  L  t.  985. 
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O. 

Fhotius. 
Fhilo  Judaeus. 

X. 

Xgiorapogov  Ey;^g/f /^loi^,  on  the  Prooession  of  the 

Holy  Spirit. 

Chiysostom  on  the  Psalms. 

"¥. 
Volumes  relating  to  the  Psalms. 

n. 


zBsa 


KATAAOrOX  tJk  iy  BEMBPANAI2«  BlBAIftX. 

A. 

Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

Athanasius^  mthout  a  beginning. 
AvoiTToXog. 


(5)  Treatises  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 

(6)  "A  more  common  form  among  the  later  Greeks,"  uys  Salmasiust 
'*  than  lli/tC^9««f .*' 

(7)  Pefhaps  ^e  Work  of  TheodoreU  entitled  Buitf^^tv  tU  rik  ik*^ 
v^  ScMf  y^mfm :  or  from  ifaximu%  who  died  in  662.  See  the  first  volume 
of  his  Works. 

C    2 
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Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  Apostles. 
Anastasius  of  Sinai. 
Canons*  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers. 
The  Panoplia^  Dogmatica  of  Alesdus  Comnenus. 
The  Exposition  %  by  Zonaras^  of  the  Canones^  or 
Sacred  Hymns,  of  Joannes  Damascenus. 

B. 

houriXsiaiv  ^egh  avofj^fiy. 

'BeKTtXeiov  rov  [tiyeiXw^  ioyfJi^riKfj  9ru¥<^Xia. 

Lives  of  Saints. 

Basil.     9  vols. 

Basil  on  the  Hexagmeron.     2  vols. 

The  same  on  the  Psalms.     2  vols. 

The  same  on  Isaiah. 

The  Ascetica*  of  the  same. 

hovXyeigiag  .   2  vols. 


(I)  SeeXam6.].iT.  p.l97. 

(3)  See  Fahriciuif  viil.  329.    Bib.  Gr. 

(3)  Kmvint  Avm^d^ifut,    See  Lamb,  1.  ili.  p.  99i  and  the  Notes.  Zonarm 
lived  in  1120. 

(4)  See  JOh  Cange^  Glot.  Gr.  in  voce;  «nd  Goart  SuchoL  921. 

(5)  "  ^usil  WW  a  gnmd  promoter  of  an  ascetic  life:  all  the  moakaand 
nuns  in  the  Greek  Church  are  ererjwhere  of  his  order.**     Covell.  p.  251. 

(6)  See  this  title  in  the  Printed  Books,  p.  11. 
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r. 

crovg,     Kcu  ssg  to      yviq  ny»  \»(mc^^ 
Of  the  same  author.     9  vols« 
Of  the  same^  with  Scholia* 

Tgfiyogiov '  Tov  &to\oyou  %fa  ^iS\iO¥,  ro  iiro7o¥  iTvai 
ygd^lnfjuop  tov  fioi,(rikt»g  * AX«|/ot;  row  Ko^nyyov, 
TOV  li/ov  y^d'^ifMiy. 

Gregory  of  Njrssa. 

Exposition  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Gr^ory  the  Theologue.     2  vols. 

Of  the  same^  Epistles. 

Y^nyo^lov  TOV  &%o}<oyov  TiT^oLffTl^m  i^iytjfng. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  on  the 

Lord's  Prayer. 
Qrations  of  Gregory  Nazianzus. 
Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

A. 
Demetrius  Gemistus',  r$g)  Tfjg  w  fAiyaXif  izichntritt 

TOV  Ta,Tgidgj(fiV  XuTovgy/ug. 
£imv<riov  TOV  ^AgtioTuyiTov. 
Aioicigov  ^iXsXteiTOV  'Itrrogixov. 

(7)  Gregory  oi  NoMtanxut;  "cui  poit  Johannem  Apostolum  pro  peculiar! 
pincgyricok  et  mmr  t^x^»  Theotogi  cognomen  adhaesiC     Muratori. 

(8)  **  A  work  of  Gregory  Naxianxus,  which  is  in  the  hand- writing  of 
^  tio^  jttexius  Omnenui,     His  own  hand-writing." 

(9)  Dmodh  and  prolhonotarj  in  Constantinopie, 
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E. 
Gospels.    Various  copies. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
'Elacrotf-rgXaj /a  *  o\ov  rov  yj^ovov. 
Commentary  on  one  of  the  Gospels. 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius. 

0. 

idakounrlov^  rov  kQ^Si  xa)  ^Amoyflv. 

Theodoret  on  the  Psalms- 
Theodore,  abbot  of  Studium. 

I. 

^lutrn^^  ^^vtmov  \oyoi  iiu^ogoi. 
Theological  Enchiridion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
Exposition  of  the  History  of  Job. 

*lctfoi¥vov^  rov  uQCa  riyovfjAvov  rng  *Vai6ov. 

The  same. 
Isidore.     Epistles. 


(1)  See  GoQTt  EuehoU  p.  456. 

(2)  EphraewhwEpkraimihoimdXl^hisuiUetopotamia^    SceXam^. 
Li.  p.  117. 

(3)  Abbot  of  amoxutfteiy  in  lAbya.    Cave,  Hiti,  Ece. 

(4)  Lived  about  1420.     A  BynafUine  monk. 

(5)  Perhaps  theEpiatle  of  John  the  abbot  of  BaUh  to  John  CUmaut. 
Lafii6«LiT.  p.185. 
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*Itritaic''  aQSoi  rov  ^vgcv  Xoyoi  owzfinxoL 

On  the  Ten  Categories. 
John  of  Damascus. 
John  Scylitza'. 
*Iarga(ro(p/»^^.     3  vols. 

K. 

A. 
Various  Discourses. 

Discourses  of  Chrysostom,  and  others,  on  Lent. 

M. 
Maximus,  xeg)  itxoppfirm  rtjg  ^ue^  7ftt^^. 

MjBi^/fLov  rov  o[Mikoynrov  Kcti  Auyowrrmv,  ^vp,itiP 

Tf  rov  ¥iov  ^ioXoyov,  xa/  rsvi^  viOLgou  'PA^jetayov 
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(6)  TSm^muX^nstf  Prayers*    St.  Jphn  ii  called,  in  Um  Jlemra,  'A^x^ 

(7)  lived  in  th*  sixth  ce&tuiy. 

(8)  **  Hisioria  Jkdalca  de  jffarfaamo  Eremite,  et  yoiopAo  lege /nduv.** 
lab.  iz.  797. 

(9)  John  SeylitMOt  e  Thraeutan  by  birth,  wrote  en  Epitome  of  Hiitoiy. 
Lamb,  L  it.  iw  578. 

(10)  Collection  fVom  the  writinge  of  BippoeraUs,  Gakth  utdMeUtim, 

(11)  For  en  ecoountof  J^RWon,  leeXee  JUai.  de  Ifym*  So^rtis,  from 
^149  to  179.  Jlemewf  died  in  668.  Hmgait  Nm/dUtt  ^  BMoanutt 
See  Dk  Canief  in  Toce. 
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MtXtnov^  ^vg^yov  fifircupgcLorovf   Discourses  on 

the  Twdive  Months.     14  vols. 

Imperfect  Menaeum. 

Menaea  for  the  whole  Year.     12  vols. 

N. 
CiiKfira    zsppcifv  ug  to  xaroL  iMavvfiv* 

Nicolaus^  archbishop  of  Constantinople.     Letters, 
and  some  Expositions  of  Scripture. 

n. 

Life  of  Pachomius  '• 
TlarigMu*.  4  vols. 
IlaJXot;  Tov  ofitokoynrou* 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^ 

1. 

^vva^agiOT^g  ^ .      2  vols . 

Catena  Patrum  on  Isaiah. 
Also  on  Pentateuch. 

'Su¥oiciy  xaifong. 

» 

(1)  MeUtiusSyrigust  Cretensit,  (Fab,  iz.  308.)  lived  in  1698. 

(2)  MetropoUtan  otSerrtB  in  Macedonia^  about  the  year  1077. 

(3)  Died  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

(4)  *'Varia  adbortatlones  et  narrationes  ex  variit   scriptis  et   vi^ 
Patrum.**  Fob,  ht.  8 12. 

(5)  Liber  Ecdenaaticus.  Du  Cange  in  Tooe.    See  abo  (kve^  De  LA, 
JSvCf  •  vrdBWrvM. 

(«)  AB(&«ri^dlyiMr,wholff«datke»iMeaftii«thif«»nlh«en- 
tury,  ia  oauMedift thia  CteMgue.    F^utvim  munAom  it,    F$ib,  vii  V7S. 
(7)  Synaxariorum  faipCor.    Du  Conge  in  toea. 
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SropJ/rop  (perhaps  of  Theodore). 

T. 

T. 

X. 

Chiysostom.     8  vols. 


(8)  See  Dk  Conge,  Gloss,  in  voce;  and  Cave,  De  Lib.  Sec  Graecorum. 

(9)  ^eAungnhomTheodoreofStHdium.  Seerrtartr,Cat.Bib.Mat.p.l8. 


CHAP.  I. 


cos   TO   PATMOS. 

Messer^er  Jrom  the  Fixier — Botanical  discoveries — Casiot 
vessel — Antient  custom  of  singing  Fetpers — Leira  and 
Lqnia — jlrrival  at  Patmos  —  Critical  sitttatton  of  a 
part  of  the  French  army — Monastery  of  iS^John  — 
Uhrary— Ignorance  of  the  Monks — Manuscripts'— Dis- 
covery of  the  PUmos  Plato  — Other  valualiie  Works — 
Manuscript  in  the  hand-writing  o/"  Alexius  Comneniu — 
State  of  the  island — Aatient  Medals — Extensive  prO' 
spect  -^  Holy  Grotto  —  Dinner  given  by  the  Frenrfi 
Officers — ^Barlhelemy — Women  of  the  island — Belts — 
Stratagem 
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Stratagem  for  obtaining  the  Greek  Manuscripts'^^ 
Fruitless  attempt  to  leave  the  island — Fiew  of  Samoa 
— Icaria — IVestem  port  of  Patmos — Geological  phce^ 
nomena — Plants  and  animals — Marble  Cippi — Depar^ 
ture  from  Patmos — Prognostics  of  Greek  mariners. 

On  Tuesday,  October  the  sixth,  as  we  were 
sitting  with  the  Governor,  a  Greek  officer  of  the 
^^^f  name  of  RHey,  who  had  been  interpreter  to 
viKier.  Colonel,  now  Sir  Charles  Hollowajfy  in  the  Turkish 
army,  arrived  from  Grand  Cairo  with  despatches 
from  the  Vizier.  He  brought  letters  for  us  from 
England,  which  had  been  sent  first  to  Constarui' 
nople,  and  then  to  Egypt,  and  yet  reached  us 
with  so  recent  a  date  as  the  twelfth  oi  August. 
When  he  entered  the  Governor's  apartmentf,  we 
supposed  him  to  be  a  Turk :  he  wore  the  Turkish 
habit,  and  conversed  with  great  fluency  in  the 
Turkish  langus^e :  presently,  to  our  surprise,  he 
addressed  us  in  English ;  and  afterwards  gave 
us  intelligence  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Cairo 
since  we  left  that  city.  A  report  had  reached 
him,  after  he  sailed  from  Egypt,  that  the  Fizier 
had  been  ordered  into  exile,  to  Giddah^  where 
the  air  is  supposed  to  be  so  unwholesome,  that 
the  punishment  of  being  banished  thither  is  con- 
sidered as  almost  equivalent  to  death.  Hearing 
that  we  intended  to  visit  Patmos,  he  requested  a 
passage  thither  in  our  vessel :  his  wife  resided 
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npon  that  island,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  see  her,  chap. 
in  his  way  to  Constantinople.  We  readily  acceded  <  »■  * 
to  his  proposal ;  and  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance it  proved,  in  the  services  he  rendered 
to  us  during  a  negotiation  with  the  Monks  of 
Patmos  for  the  Manuscripts  we  afterwards  oV 
tained. 

We  employed  the  rest  of  our  time  principally  Bounic»i 
in  botanical  excursions,  and  were  very  sue-  nn. 
cesfiful;  having  found  no  less  than  six  non* 
descript  species :  although,  as  we  mingled  all 
the  specimens  collected  in  this  island  in  March 
with  those  which  we  now  gathered  in  October, 
we  cannot  precisely  state  the  time  when  any 
particular  plant  came  into  flower.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  they  principally 
belong  to  the  autumnal  season ;  as  our  stay  was 
very  short  in  March,  and  it  was  before  observed 
that  the  plants  of  this  island  had  not  then 
attained  a  state  of  maturity'.  According  to  our 
usual  plan,  we  shall  only  refer  the  reader  now 
to  the  new-discovered  species ;  reserving  for  a 
General  List,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Part  of  our 
Travels,  the  names  and  the  localities  of  others^ 


(0  See  Vol.  m.  Chap.  VII.  p.S58.    OctSYO  edit 
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CHAP,   whether    rare  or    common,    which  preceding 
authors  have  already  described  \ 


(l)  I.  A  very  curious  small  species  of  Plantain  {PUmiago  LmnJ),  of 
wliich  tliere  is  a  fi^re  and  description  in  Clusius's  *' Pkmtarum 
Rarkrum  Hkinriat'*  hh,  v.  eop,  16.  under  the  name  of  GeKIoimmm 
frima  Diotcoridit ;  but  this  has  been  omitted  by  Unsunts,  and  fay 
all  the  editors  of  his  works.  The  whole  plant  is  scarcely  an  inch 
nnd  a  half  in  height :  its  leaves  are  of  a  narrow  lance-shape,  and 
ciliated;  the  flowers  in  little,  round,  uprif^ht  heads;  and  tbese» 
together  with  the  short  stallcs  supporting  them,  are  clothed  with 
long  soft  wool.  The  species  ought  to  be  arranged  near  the  CrHan 
Plantain  iPlantago  Vreiita),  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied  3  but  it 
may  be  easily  distinguished,  either  by  the  leaves,  or  by  the  heads 
of  the  flowers.  We  have  called  it  Plantago  Catananchb.  PUm- 
iago  fcim  laneeoUUo-line^ri^,  eUmiis,  pUotit;  tpied  Mulfrottmdd 
ereetd,  seapo  Wevimmo  bracteisqite  lanaiU.  Caiananee  prima 
JDmemiifU,      Otu,  PUmi.  Rar.  Hui.  S.  p.  112.  cum  ialnild. 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  Crow-foot  Ranuncuhts,  with  slender  erect 
unbranched  stems,  and  single  flowers.  We  have  called  it 
Ranunculus  gracilis.  Ranunculus  caule  simplici,  gractli,  ereeto: 
filUi  radieahbus  qmnquepariiiu  tripariiiispte,  iacinm  /labeBi/Sar^ 

[  mibui  sinuato-deniatis :  eauUnis  muUipartUu  laemm  tubtmetaibui, 
glahrit.      Radices  tuberosa,  fasciculate.      Folia  radicalia  circitm- 

'  seripiione  cordato  subroiundd,  diameiro  polUcaria  vel  parum  ultra  : 
peHoU  kmgif  pUosi :  folia  raufina  duo  seu  ires  sessiOa,  tuperiora 
subir^/ida,  Caulis  pedalis,  teres,  pubesctns.  Calyx  glaber^  refiextu, 
Corolld  magniiudine  R.  repent  is  yZat>^.     Petala  ohovata. 

III.  An  elegant  non-descript  species  of  Trefoil  {Trifoltum  JJmu,)  This 
we  have  named  Trifolium  ornatum.  Ttifolium  annt^m,  caulibus 
ramosis  sub-erectis,  foliolis  obovaiis  argutissime  serratis,  mueronatis, 
glabris :  sUpuHs  epposiiis ;  spicis  terminoHhu^  solUarUs,  niArs- 
tusuUs,  basi  braeteaiis,  apice  sterilibusi  bracieis  subocionis,  calyei§ 
deniibus  subulaiis  agualibus,  Caules  striati  pilosi.  Folia  striata 
vix  semipolUcaria,  summa  epposiia.  PetioU  partiales  ciHaHf  hre^ 
vissimi.  SpiceB  peduneulaia  folns  brevwres,  BractieB  svbeordatO' 
avatctf  mtida.    Calyx  coroUd  dimuUo  breviary  basin  versUs  pHosus, 

IV.  Anon* 
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On  Wednesday,    October    the    seventh^    our    chap. 
interpreter,  Antonio,  returned  from  BMr^n  with 


IV.  A  pon-descript  herbaceous  MUk-wori  (Pofygaia  Lnm,)  with  ra- 
cemes of  pale  blue  flowers.  We  have  called  it  Polyoala  adscbn- 
DENS.  Pofygaia  Jloriha  cristatUt  racemit  ajrUlarihut,  peduneulatit/ 
aSii  eafyeimis  eorottd  brevkrUnu  oUugit  nervotis ;  cauiibus  h^haeeii 
ad$eende»iiUu9:  folds  lancetUati*  avuiis,  inftrioribus  obovaiis  obtuiit, 
CauUs  ^uingue  ad  octo  polHees  bmttlt  parhm  ramosi.  Foiia  mhtuii 
viOua,  hnMiig  gvmgue  ad  teptem  tonga^  iMferiora  gradatim  brtvkrtL 
at  ohtutiota,  Racemi  braetenti  tex  ad  decemfiari.  Bra^e^  ptdieelHt 
IpNgiorri ,  lanecolatof^  mux  decidiue.  Floret  P.  ^ihiric«  dyplb  mctjortM^ 
earuUL 

V.  A  DODHSescript  species  of  Hariwortf  (Tardy tium  Unn.)  about  a 
span  in  height,  with  ledfleti  ootohed  at  the  liase,  and  rounded 
above  with  a  few  blunt  teeth  on  their  marji^in.  The  TordyHum 
humile  of  Moos.  Desfaniainet  is  the  species  which  it  most  reseni« 

.bles;  but  from  this  it  differs,  iu  not  having  the  leaflets  lobed,  and 
hf  its  flowers,  which  are  four  times  as  luri^e  as  iu  that  species,  Wa 
have  called  it  Tohdylium  insularb.  Tardj/lium  foliU  pmnaHt, 
fiHit  eorditia-mkremfarmibus  ineuo~dentatu,peiiolit  jrihiit :  mvohieri 
foHaUt  mbmioHM  breaihtts  tubguinit;  invohtceiH'  laeiniis  ciiiaHs  pedi- 
ttOot  £xeedentihu  s  JUribut  tmyHseuiitf  seminibus  creniUatis, 

VI.  A  very  sh^iwy  non-descript  species  of  Allium  s  varying  from  about 
ten  inches  to  above  two  feet  In  height ;  the  leaves  very  thin  and 
delicate,  streaked  with  about  twenty  parallel  lines,  and  finely 
fringed  ;  their  breadth  from  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters ; 
the  umbel  of  the  flowers  straight ;  nearly  hemispherical,  with  the 
number  of  rays  varving  from  eight  to  about  twenty,  according  to 
the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants  ;  the  petals,  nearly  oval,  white. 
We  have  called  it  Allium  pulciirum.  AlUum  cauh  angulaiOt 
banJbHoso^  folUt  caule  brev'orilus  tanceolato-obloHgis,  tub^planis, 
margine  bretwim^  cUiaVt :  umbella  laxd  hemisplnetrica ;  petalit 
avaUbus  ttaminibus  simpUtibut  langioribua,  majutculist  spaihd  mamh- 
phyltd  ventricotd  acuminato-subrotundd.  This  species  is  allied  to 
the  AWum  NeapoiUanum  of  Qfrilli;  to  the  Jtlium  tuhkirnttum  of 
Linnaust  'jukd  to  the  jiUium  ciliatum  of  Curtis  and  Sims.     From 
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Casiot 

Vessel. 


the  Governor's  chiaoux,  in  a  small  caique,  manned 
by  a  single  family  of  the  Island  of  Cases,  con- 
sisting of  four  individuals;  viz,  a  young  widower, 
his  son,  his  brother,  and  a  very  old  man  his 
uncle.  Antonio  had  found  no  vessel  that  would 
suit  us  in  the  port  oiBMriin;  and  was  returning 
in  the  open  boat  which  conveyed  him,  when, 
coming  from  the  harbour,  he  beheld  the  Camt 
bark,  coasting  slowly  eastward,  and  within  hail. 
Having  boarded  this  vessel,  he  found  that  it 
was  empty,  returning  to  Cases  for  want  of  a 
freight.  He  easily  prevailed  upon  the  poor 
Casiots  to  steer  for  Stanchio,  in  the  hope  of  being 
hired  by  us,  and  we  very  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  The  vessel  was  old, 
and  the  large  triangular  sails  were  tattered  and 
rotten.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
open  boat ;  a  man  of  middle  stature,  standing 
in  the  hatchway  with  his  feet  in  the  hold,  had 
at  least  the  half  of  his  body  above  the  deck :  it 
was  impossible  therefore  to  contrive  any  thing 
like  a  cabin,  in  'which  to  stand  upright ;  but  by 


the  first  it  differs  in  the  form  of  the  umbel,'which  at  once  distin- 
j^uishes  it :  from  the  two  last,  the  difference  consists  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  the  few  rays  which  are  found  in  the  umbel,  the  simple 
sheath,  and  the  large  blossoms. 
VII.  The  PurpU  Orchis,  {Orchit  Hemea,  nobis).  See  Vol.  Ifl. 
Chap.V.  p.  145*    Octavo  edition. 
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clearing  and  cleansing  this  place,  wie  foundvwe  chap. 
could  obtain  a  shelter  for  the  night,  and  during  <  -^  ■» 
the  day  we  should  of  course  prefer  being  upon 
the  deck.  Landsmen  in  harbour,  especially  in 
fine  weather^  are  easily  reconciled  to  all  chances 
in  preparing  to  go  to  sea :  without  further  con- 
sideration, we  hired  this  vessel  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  per  month,  en- 
gaging to  find  our  own  provisions,  and  leavmg 
the  crew  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  fell 
to  work  briskly,  preparing  their  vessel  for  our 
reception ;  and  by  the  next  evening,  at  sunset, 
having  every  thing  necessary  on  board,  we  were 
desired  to  embark.  Mr.  Rilej/  went  with  us  to 
take  leave  of  the  Governor,  from  whom  we  had 
experienced  great  kindness  and  civility:  the 
Greek  Bishop^  and  the  worthy  French  Consul, 
accompanying  us  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave 
of  us  upon  the  deck  of  our  little  bark.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  were  under  weigh :  a  land  breeze 
drove  us  smoothly  along ;  and  the  Casiots  began 
their  evening  hymn.      This  reminded  us  of  a  Antient 

•  .         1         •       ai  Custom  of 

passage  in  Longus\  who,  m  the  very  seas  we  Binging 
were  now  traversing,  describes  a  similar  cus-  ^*'^'*''*- 
torn:    **  While  they  rowed,    one  of  the   crew  • 


(l)  I^ngus,  Ub.lii.    Prnif,  1778. 

vor.  VI.  D 
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sang  to  them ;  the  rest,  as  a  chorus^  at  intervals 
joined  with  him^"  The  Venetian  sailors  have 
a  hymn  which  they  sing  exactly  afler  the  same 
manner,  the  crew  being  all  upon  deck  at  the 
time,  and  upon  their  knees*.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  antient  custom,  and  it  is  still  common  ledl 
over  the  Mediterranean. 

Ltrim.  The  next  morning,  October  the  ninth,  we  found 

ourselves  to  be  opposite  to  the  small  Isle  of 
Leria,  bearing  s.  w.  and  by  w.  distant  eight  miles, 
the  wind  being  tranquil,  and  the  sea  calm^  We 


(1)  OS  &  XM99i,  umSArtf  xfH*  ^^M^MWf 

(S)  W«  have  presenrcd  the  words  of  a  f^enaian  HyniDy  u  we  heani 
it  ttt«(  every  eveniDf,  when  the  weather  permitted,  in  the  Bhiek  Se^ 
on  hoard  the  Venetian  hri;  in  which  we  sailed  from  Rmtim  for  Gm- 
HtmtmapU: 

"  O  tanta  Barbara*  nostra  avocata  I 
Che  sel  madre  de  la  Maria^ 
Qucsta  nave,  rartillcria, 
Sempre  da  voi  lascia  guardata ! 

Chos.        O  Sania  Barbara  !  f^e, 

*'  O  saDtissimo  Sacramento ! 

Jcsu  Christo,  ooAtro  si^ere ! 
Qui  cbe  guarda  tutti  I'bore! 
Qui  che  salva  ogni  momeDto ! 

Chor.        OSatUistimo/  S^e." 

(3)  **Lera  is  nine  leagues  N.w.  and  by  w.  from  Siattchit."  Ptrr^'s 
riew  tf  ikt  (Hhman  Bmpirs,  p.  488.    Limd,  1743. 
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saw  the  monastery  and  town  of  Lera,  as  it  is    chap. 
now  called.  ^    .y 

This  little  island  has  three  harbours ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Dapper  to  produce  abundance  of  the 
wood  of  aloesy  so  much  esteemed  in  Turkey  as  a 
perfume^.  Dappers  assertion  may  be  doubted; 
for  the  enormous  price  of  this  wood  at  Canstcm- 
tinople  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  not  found, 
abundantly,  anywhere  so  near  to  that  city. 
The  character  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
Leria,  who  were  originally  a  Milesian  colony  *, 
gave  rise  to  the  very  antient  epigram  of 
PAocylides,  so  often,  in  after  ages,  parodied  and 
imitated,  but  perhaps  never  with  more  success 
than  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  Porson^: 


(4)  Dapper  IMseriptioii  des  Isles  dc  Vdrek^l  p.  183.    Jmsi,  1703. 

(5)  StraboH,  Gto^.  lib.  xiv.   p.  910.    Oxan,  1807.    Strabo  writes  the 
name  of  this  island  both  Ai^  and  Ai^. 

(jS)  In  the  following^  Epig^ram  upon  the  Greek  Scholars  of  Germany^ 
which  the  author  has  transcribed  from  his  own  hand-writing. 

niftrw,  wMgf  6PMANN0C'    S  i*  ^pttauttee  c^6ipa  Ttimn;. 

The  Germane  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek, 
Not  five  in  five  score, 
But  ninety-five  more : 
All,  save  only  Herman^ 
And  Herman's  a  German. 

D  2 
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CHAP.  At  half-past  eight  a.  h.  we  made  the  Island 
V.  %»■  1^  of  Patmos*;  and  afterwards  passing  between 
Leria  and  Lepsia^  Samos  appeared^  most  beau- 
tifully in  view,  covered  by  a  silvery  mist, 
softening  *every  object,  but  concealing  iione^ 
Lepsia  is  now  called  Lipso.  At  eleven  o'clock 
A»  M.  we  entered  the  port  of  La  Scala\  in 
Arrival  at  Patmos.  We  wcrc  surprised  by  meeting 
several  boats  filled  with  French  soldiers,  fishing. 
In  order  to  prevent  our  caiqtte  from  being  fired 
at,  as  a  pirate  vessel  (which  she  much  re- 
sembled, and  probably  had  been),  we  had 
hoisted  an  English  flag  given  to  us  by  Captain 
Clarke,  and  recommended  for  our  use  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  Frenchmen^  seeing  this  proud 
distinction  upon  our  humble  skiff,  called  out,, 
by  way  of  taunt,  **  Foiled  tin  beau  venez-y  voir  ! 
Le  Pavilion  Anglois!  Tremblez,  Messieurs  I "" 
They  were  much  too  numerous  to  venture  a 
reply,  if  we  had  been  so  disposed ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  landed,  we  foiind  the  quay  covered  with 
JPVencA^privates,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 


(l)  "Paimoi  issixlea^ies  from  Lera,  K.W.  byN."  Perry's  FUw 
9/  the  Levant,  p.  483.    Land,  1743. 

(S)  Dapper  says  it  received  the  nane  of  La  Seala  from  the  quay 
which  has  been  confitnicted  here  ;  but  it  may  have  been  so  called  from 
the  sleep  accent  to  the  monastery,  which  begins  at  the  landing- place  of 
this  harbour. 
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inferior  officers  of  the  French  army.    These  men    chap. 
were  a  part  of  the  army  which  had  surrendered  ^-   ^^^0 
to  our  troops  m  Egypt,   on  their  passage  to 
Finance.    The  transport  hired  for  their  convey-  critical 
ance  was  conunanded  by  an  Algerine :  this  man  ^  aVrt 
had  put  into  Paimos,  under  the   pretence  of  ^4^*^ 
careening  his  vessel ;  saying  that  it  was  unsafe  ^""^* 
to  continue  the  voyage  until  this  had  been  done; 
but  it  was  feared  that  he  intended  to  seize  an 
opportunity,  after  landing  these  Frenchmen,  to 
escape  with  the  ship  and  all  the  booty  on  board. 
We  had  been  but  a  short  time  on  shore,  when  a 
petition  was  brought  to  us  signed  by  the  French 
officers,  stating  their  fears,  and  begging  that  we 
would  represent  their  case  to  our  Minister  at 
Constcmtinople.      They   said  they  had   already 
removed  their  trunks,    and  were  resolved  to 
return  no  more   on  board  the  Algerine;   the 
rascally    Captain  having    twice  attempted  to 
poison  their  food.     All  this  was  uttered  in  a 
very  different  sort  of  tone  from  that  in  which 
we  had  been  hailed  upon  our  coming  into  the 
harbour,   and  we  entered  warmly,  into  their 
cause.     Their  situation  was,  to  be  sure,  critical. 
They  had  property  belonging  to  some  of  the 
French  Generals,  besides  their  own  effects ;  and 
all  the  cases  containing  these  things  were  lying 
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CHAP,  upon  the  open  quay.  They  were  forced  to 
appoint  a  regular  guard,  day  and  night ;  hourly 
dreading,  as  they  told  us,  a  visit  from  some  of 
the  numerous  pirates  which  swarm  around 
Patmos^:  besides  all  this,  the  mutinous  beha^ 
viour  of  their  own  men  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  rely  even  upon  the  sentinels  set  over 
the  baggage,  for  they  were  constantly  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  with  the  wine  of  the  island.  .As 
Mr.  Riley  was  going  to  Constantinople,  we  wrote 
ito  the  British  Ambassador,  briefly  explaining  the 
event  that  had  taken  place:  and  our  letter,  as 
we  were  afterwards  told,  procured  them  another 
ship.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  some  immediate  step  for  the  security  of 
their  baggage.  For  this  purpose  we  proposed 
making  an  application  to  the  monks  of  the  ' 
Monastery  of  the  apocalypse,  which  is  situate 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  quay,  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain  in  the  highest  part  of  all  the 
island,  close  to  the  town  of  Patmos.  Here  it 
might  be  secure  from  pirates ;  for  the  building  is 


(l)  Patmos  has  always  been  eiposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates. 
T€fitm0fiiTt  relates,  that  the  town  was  formerly  in  the  port  of  La  ScaUt; 
but  that  the  pirates  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  to 
retire  to  the  heights  where  it  is  now  situate,  clpse  to  the  Monastery  of 
St.  John, 
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BixoDi^y  fortified,  and  it  is  proof  against  any  chap. 
attack  of  that  nature*.  A  Commissary  of  the  v^  — y  ■  f 
French  army  proposed  to  accompany  us  upon 
this  expedition;  and,  as  the  plan  was  highly 
approved,  we  set  off,  without  further  delay,  for 
the  Convent.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  rugged, 
but  practicable  for  asses  and  mules ;  and  upon 
the  backs  of  these  animals  we  proposed  to 
convey  the  trunks.  When  we  arrived  at  the  MonMtoy 
Monastery,  we  were  quite  struck  by  its  size  and 
substantial  appearance.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
fortress,  built  upon  a  steep  rock,  with  several 
towers  and  lofty  thick  walls;  and  if  duly 
mounted  with  guns,  might  be  made  impreg- 
nable. According  to  Tournefori,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  jilexius  Comnmus,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  persuasion  of  St.  Oiristodulus* ; 
but  Dapper  relates,  that  the  saint  himself 
founded  the  Monastery,  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  this  effect  from  Alexius,  towards  the 


(S)  **  Fdmota,  Pfetmo  antic«iDent«  dctU,  intuit  pesU  iitU*Areip«- 
lago :  soprm  lo«|iialc :  S.  Juannit  Evan^clUta  tcrisse  il  taero  Apooa- 
lypti :  ctseodu  stato  mandalo  io  cxilio  da  Oomitiano  Imperat.  In 
iBCBorim  dclqnale,  un  bellusimo  Monasteriu  del  luo  Dome,  da  mmm 
Discipoli  fa  fabricato  :  et  da  caloiri  bora  habitato :  eonsciraadoti  da 
conari  osare  offcso."  Marim.  Cnu.  TWcv-Gmcia,  M.  iv.  /.309. 
Akmai,  Epiti.  JUaear,  Barii,  tine  aima. 

(3)  Voyi^e  du  Levani^  torn.  II.  p.  141.     t^m,  1717* 
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CHAP,  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  he  retired  to 
^^  m^n  ,,i  Potmos,  to  Evoid  the  persecution  of  the  Turk9\ 
St.  Chrisiodulus  had  been  Abbot  ofLatros,  aday  and 
a  half's  journey  from  Ephestis,  where  he  presided 
over  twenty  convents'.  We  were  received  by 
the  Superior  and  by  the  Bursar  of  the  Moaas-* 
tery,  in  the  Refectory.  Having  made^  known 
the  cause  of  our  coming,  we  presented  to  them 
our  circular  letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha: 
this,  being  written  in  Turkish,  was  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Ri/ey.  After  a  short  consultation,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal  made  for  the  French 
officers ;  and  agreed  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
baggage  at  the  quay,  within  their  wails ;  also  a 
aingle  officer  to  superintend  the  care  of  it,  until 
a  vessel  should  arrive  from  Comtantmople,  or 
from  Smyrna^  for  its  removal.  This  business 
being  settled,  we  asked  permission  to  see  the 
LiBiitfVRT,  which  was  readily  granted;  and 
while  the  French  Commissary  went  into  the 
town  to  hire  some  mules,  the  two  Cal&t/ers,  by 
whom  we  had  been  received,  conducted  us 
thither. 

library.         We  entered  a  small  oblong  chamber,  having 


(1)  Dapper.  IMscr.  des  Isles  de  Vjirc^pel.  p.  131.    jfl^i.  1703.,  .' 

(2)  Ibid. 
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a  vaulted  stone  roof;  and  found  it  to  be  nearly    chap* 
filled  with  books,  of  all  sizes,  in  a  most  neglected  ^        ,  * 
state;  some  lying  upon  the  floor,  a. prey  to  the 
damp  and  to  worms;    others  standing  upon 
riielves,  but  without  any  kind  of  order.    The 
books    upon    the    shelves   were    all    printed 
volumes ;  for  these,  being  more  modem,  were 
regarded  as  the  more  valuable,  and  had  a  better 
station  assigned  them  than  the  rest,  many  of 
which  were  considered  only  as  so  much  rubbish. 
Some  of  the  printed  books  were  tolerably  well 
bound,  and  in  good  condition.    The  Superior 
said,  these  were  his  favourites ;  but  when  we 
tod^  down  one  or  two  of  them  to  examine  their 
contents,  we  discovered  that  neither  the  Supe-  ignonum 
rior  nor  his  colleague  were  able  to  read '.    They  Moiii. 
had  a  confused  traditionary  recollection  of  the 
names  of  some  of  them,  but  knew  no  more  of 
their  contents  than  the  Grand  Signior.    We  saw 
here  the  first  edition  of  the  Anihologiay  in  quarto^ 
printed  at    Fiorence^   in   capital  letters,    a.  d. 


(3)  Mods.  De  Choueui- G^nfffier'  (^^9^^  PUioretquM  tie  lo  Gr^e€t 
torn.  I.  p.  103.)  found  only  three  monks  in  Patmot  who  knew  how 
to  read.  Saimmi  ipeaki  of  their  extraordinaiy  i^orance ;  but  he  it 
mistaken  when  he  affirms  that  they  have  no  library.  "  There  is  no 
library,"  says  he,  **  in  the  Convent ;  and  of  what  utility  would  it  be, 
amoni^  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  read."  Set  StmmnCi 
Trav^  in  Greect,  ifc.  ch.  3€.  /».  473.    Lonif»  1 80] . 
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Mana- 
•cripta. 


MCCCGxciv.  a  beautifiil  copy.  At  the  extre- 
mity  of  this  chamber,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
window,  a  considerable  number  of  old  volumes 
of  parchment,  some  with  covers  and  some  with- 
out, were  heaped  upon  the  floor,  in  the  utmost 
disorder;  and  there  were  evident  proofs  that 
these  had  been  cast  aside,  and  condemned  to 
answer  any  purpose  for  which  the  parchment 
might  be  required.  When  we  asked  the  Supe- 
rior what  they  were  ?  he  replied,  turning  up  his 
nose  with  an  expression  of  indifference  and 
contempt,  Xttgoyga^a !  It  was,  indeed,  a  mo- 
ment in  which  a  literary  traveller  might  be 
supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses ; 
for  the  whole  of  this  contemned  heap  consisted 
entirely  of  Creek  Manuscripts,  and  some  of 
tiiem  were  of  the  highest  antiquity.  We  sought 
in  vain  for  the  Manuscript  of  Homer,  said  to 
have  been  copied  by  a  student  from  Cos,  and 
alluded  to  upon  a  former  occasion '.  We  even 
ventured  to  ask  the  ignorant  monks,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  relic  in 
their  library.    The  Bursar  *  maintained  that  he 


(l)  See  Vol.  III.  Cb.VlI.  p.  863.  Octavo  Edition. 

(8)  Paul  RieatU  has  well  described  the  state  in  which  we  found  Ui« 
Paimot  Library ;  and  also  mentions  this  office  of  BmnoTf  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  books.  "  Every  monastery  hath 
its  library  of  books,  which  are  kept  in   a  lofty  tower,  under  the 

custody 
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hady  and  that  he  should  know  the  M^muscript  if  chap. 
he  saw  it*.     Presently  he  produced  from  the       '' 


cnstody  of  odc  whom  tbej  call  XMUMf»Xm»m,  who  U  also  their  iteward» 
receives  their  mooey,  and  renders  an  account  of  all  their  expenses: 
but  we  ma«t  not  ima^ne  that  these  libraries  are  conserved  in  that 
prder  as  oars  v^  in  tl^e  parts  of  Christendom ;  that  they  are  rankad 
and  compiled  in  method^  on  shelves,  with  labels  of  the  consents  ;  or 
that  they  are  brushed  an4  kept  clean,  like  the  libraries  of  our  Colleges: 
but  they  are  piled  one  on  the  other,  without  order  or  method,  covered 
with  dust,  and  exposed  to  the  worm."  JUeaufi  Sime  of  ikt  Grtek 
oxJ  AnmemioM  Ckureh^,  p,  260.    Ztond,l&19.  « 

(3)  This  Manuscript  wa<  afterwards  discovered  by  Mr.  ff'a^ffoU,  in 
the  hands  of  a  schnplnpaster,  at  the  Grotto  of  the  j^poeal^p*e,  below 
the  Monastery.  Mr.  fFalpoWt  observations  upon  this  Library  are 
particularly  interesting ;  because  they  prove  that  one  of  the  Mum* 
scripts  brouf  ht  away  by  the  author  was  known  to  VUlmam ;  and  that 
the  removhl  of  the  rest  bad  excited  some  sensation  in  Greece^  as 
appears  by  the  inscription  over  the  door. 

**  There  was  at  Patrnto,  for  many,  years,  a  sehool  frequented  by  the 
Modern  Greeks^  which  possessed  a  hi|(her  reputation  than  any  other  in 
the  Lanmi.  This  has  now  yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  one  established 
at  Kidtmmtf  near  Smjfma.  A  Greek  in  the  island  of  Antiparot,  who 
accompanied  us  to  the  g^rotto  there,  told  me  be  had  been  educated  at 
Patmet;  and  repeated  to  me  the  be^inninp  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Mihepieg  of  HeSodena.  Durinjf  our  stay  at  Patrntu,  we  visited  the 
lower  Monastery,  where  the  i^rotto  is  shewn  in  which  St,' John 
wrote  the  Apocahfpt€ :  it  is  called  Bt^emnwUrt,  Here  is  also  a  small 
sehool :  we  found  the  schoolmaster  reading  a  manuscript  H&^er, 
with  some  notes ;  it  was  written  on  paper ;  and  did  not  appear  of 
great  date. 

*'  The  Monastery  on  the  summit  of  the  island  is  a  very  handsome 
building  :  from  it,  we  bad  a  most  extensive  view  over  the  ArehUpelago^ 
i^od  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  the  two  visits  I  made  to  Patmoe, 
1  was  not  permitted  to  examine,  as  I  wished,  the  collection  of  books 
and  pipers  in  the  l*tbrary  of  the  Monastery  of  Si.  Jekn.  There  was 
BO  Gredk  m  the  place  from  whom  I  cbuld  obtain  any  satisfactory 
information.     On   the   shelT«i>   in   compvlments^    are    arranged 

Theological 
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CHAP,    heap  the  volume  he  pretended  to  recognise: 
it  was   a  copy  of  the   Poems  of  Gregory  of 
Ifazianzus\  written  upon  vellum,  evidently  as  old 


Theoloc^ical  works :  these,  yUMmn,  in  his  yltit  to  the  island,  found  less 
iqjured  than  the  manuscripts  of  classical  writers.  The  monlu  told 
him,  that,  twenty  yean  before  his  arriyal,  they  had  burnt  from  two 
to  three  thousand  manuscripts;  duo  vel  tria  miXHa  cireiier  cwficma 
eomlnutiste.  Of  these  reHquue  Danatim,  a  copy  of  the  Lexicon  or 
Ctrill  had  escaped  the  flames,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Abbot. 

**  On  one  side  of  the  Library  is  a  confused  heap  of  what  appears, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  manuscript,  consisting  both  of  vellum  and 
paper.  Here,  if  an  accurate  search  were  made,  might  be  found 
probably  many  literfify  fragments  of  importance.  '  Over  the  door  of 
the  Library  are  the  following  lines ;  itUended,  doubtless,  for  hexameter 
vMSes:  they  were  placed  there,  as  the  date  informs  us,  in  1608. 

Aip{t  "Anp  Murrtu  iem  fsum}  X^^VTVP**  fi*fi^^ 

tm  tifut  tlAwut  St  tv9  Ttt  yimr*  piyyifi^Xsg  yu 
lr>  iT$9t  A«/}'  MnMf  A^MW«tr. 

**  In  THIS  PLACE  ARE  LYING  WHATEVER  MANUSCRIFTB  TBBRE  ARE  OF 
HOTB :  MORE  ESTIMABLE  ARE  THEY  TO  A  WISE  MAN  THAN  GOLD  :  OUARt> 
TBBM,  THEREFORE,  WATCHFULLY,  MORE  THAN  XOVR  LIFE;  FOR  ON 
THEIR  ACCOUNT  IS  THIS  MONASTERY  NOW  BECOME  CONSPICUOUS.— 
In  the  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  THE  YEAR  180S.*' 

fFaipoU  JUS,  JotamaL 
The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  Library  has  been  added  since 
the  author's  visit ;  and  the  Lexicon  of  QfriU^  mentioned  by  f^iUoitom^ 
if  the  identical  Codex  he  bought  of  the  Superior,  and  brought  away. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  MSS,  of  Greece^  the  Reader  Is 
referred  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  fPalpoie,  in  tbe  beginning  of  this 
Section. 

(1)  In  the  First  Edition  of  this  Part  of  the  Author's  Travels,  he  had 
inadvertently  writtCE  the  name  of  this  eity  iVasiaiiMii;  for  which  be 
was  reproved  by  •  trriUr,    in  the  j^MFfer^^  JRevkw,  nsRioMiiniDg 

that 
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as  the  ninth  century.  The  cover  and  some  of  chap. 
the  outer  leaves  had  been  torn  off;  but  the  rest  ^' 
was  perfect.  The  ink  had  become  red ;  a  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  by  Morufaucarif  in  ascer- 
taining the  age  of  Greek  Manuscripts ;  and  the 
writing  throughout  manifested  an  equal  degree 
of  antiquity*.  What  was  to  be  done?  To 
betray  any  extraordinary  desire  to  get  posses- 
sion of  these  treasures,  would  inevitably  prevent 
all  possibiUty  of  obtaining  any  of  them.  We 
referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Rilet/f  as  to  a  person 
habituated  in  dealing  with  knavish  Greeks;  and 
presently  such  a  jabbering  took  place,  accom- 
panied with  so  many  significant  shrugs,  winks, 
nods,  and  grimaces,  that  it  was  plain  something 


that  it  oQfht  to  be  written  Nadofummf/I  for  whicb  no  ftutbority  c«i 
be  adduced  in  tbe  Greek  lan^a^.  Tbe  real  name  of  tbit  city  waa 
Nazianzus.  To  prove  tbii»  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  tbe  life  of 
Gregmy  Nazianzem  by  Crtfory  Njfuen:  Tlmr^ti  f^9  mirf,  4  liM^f*  «w» 
KmnmhmS*,  iriXtf  ik  NAZIANZOT.  d  .  Cfregwr.  Naxumx,  Fit.  p.  3. 
L,Par,  \eo%.)  But  in  tbe  TVwwf  of  QnutanHne  Porpl^ngemtm 
(Tbema  Secund.  apud  BaniMr,  Imper,  Orieni.  torn.  I.  p.  7.)  tbe  sam» 
city  is  also  called  Nazianzus.    in$  ft  livrf^  %m*wmUuimi  M  wSxm  M 

iytftim,  imrtSr  TMum,  ^m9rmmr$Xi§,  Knj^Wri^  NAZIANZOX,  ».  r.  A.  and 
in  tbe  Symeedemui  of  Hiereeles,  it  is  also  written  K«^v{«f .  Vid.  p.  49. 
torn.  I.  Bandur.  Imper.  Orieni, 

(S)  *'  Quod  auten  jam  in  Yetustioribns  mannscriptis  Grscis  conspiw 
eimus  atramentnm,  a  prisco  nif^rore  multum  recessit:  nee  tamen 
emnitto  flaTum  laogpiidumque  evasit ;  sed  folvum  rutilomque  manet, 
ut  persaepe  a  minii  colore  non  multilm  recedat.  Id  autem  observea 
10  Codicibus  permultis  a  quarto  ad  dnodecimuro  usque  scculum. 
Mamtfmiem.  Palteog,  Grece*  hb,  i.  r.  1.  p.  S.    Paris^  170& 


»» 
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Diacoverj 

of  the 
Pftimos 


like  a  negotiation  was  going  on.  The  author, 
meanwhile,  continued  to  inspect  the  heap ;  and 
had  soon  selected  the  fairest  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian calUgraphy  which  has  descended  to  modem 
times.  It  was  a  copy  of  th6  twenty-four  first 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  written  throughout,  upon 
vellum,  in  the  same  exquisite  character ;  con- 
^cluding  with  a  date,  and  the  name  of  the 
calligraphist.  The  whole  of  this  could  not  be 
ascertained  at  the  instant  ^     It  was  a  single 


(I)  Tki*  Manuscript,  after  the  author's  return  to  ffi^&inif,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  the  late  Professor  Porsan,  until  his  death. 
It  is  now,  with  the  other  MSS.  from  Patmot,  &c.  in  the  Bodiekm 
Library  at  Oxford,  For  further  particulars  concerning  it,  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  Catalogue  of  all  the  MSS.  brought  from 
Cfreeee  by  the  author,  written  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Gaiiford,  aad 
prin.ted  at  the  CKsreiidbfi  Press  in  18 IS;  a  work  which  has  impressed 
every  scholar  with  the  most  profound  admiration  of  the  writer'^ 
learning  and  great  critical  acumen.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  observations  of  one,  who  could  best  have  appretiated  Professor 
Cais/oinri  surprising  talents ;  namely,  of  the  illustrious  Porson  him- 
self ;  as  they  are  now  published  in  his  AdvenaHa^  by  his  successor 
Professor  Monk,  and  the  Rev:  Charki  Blon^ld;  the  learned  editors, 
respectively,  of  Euripidet  and  of  JEtehghu,  To  mention  every  person 
who  has  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  this  inestimable  volume, 
would  be  to  enumerate  the  names  of  almost  all  the  eminent  Gr§ek 
scholars  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  importance  of  the  marginal  notes, 
and  the  curious  fragments  they  contained  from  Greek  Plays  that  are 
lost,  together  with  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the  other 
Manuscripts  here  mentioned,  the  author  does  not  intend  to  add  a 
syllable :  it  were  presomptive^  and  superfluous  to  do  so,  after  the 
observations  already  published  upon  the  subject.  His  only  aim  is,  to 
give  a  general  narrative  of  the  manner  In  wfaick  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  these  Manuscripts  from  rottenness  and  certain  destruction 
In  the  Monastery. 
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Yolume  in  folio,  bound  in  wood.  The  cover  chap. 
was  foil  of  wonns,  and  falling  to  pieces :  a  -^  /  - 
paper  label  appeared  at  the  back,  inscribed,  in 
a  modem  hand,  AiaXo^oi  2eifxgeiTcvg :  but  the 
letters  of  Platans  name,  separated  by  stars, 
appeared  very  distinctly  as  a  head-piece  to  the 
first  page  of  the  Manuscript,  in  this  manner : 

n#A*A*T*fi*N*0«C 

A  postscript  at  the  end  of  the  volume  stated  that 

the  Manuscript  had  been  **  written  by  John  the 
CaUijgraphist,  for  ArethaSy  Dean  of  Patr^,  in 
the  month  of  November  896,  the  14.  year  of  the 

''  Indictian,  and  6404.  year  of  the  world,  in  the  reign 
of  Leo  son  of  Basilitis,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
Byzantine  Nummi/*  about  eight  guineas  of  our 

money.    The  Manuscript   mentioned  by  Dor 

ville  on  Chariton*  is  one  year  older. 

The  author  afterwards  discovered  a  Lexicon  Dw»my 

of  other 

OF  St.  Ctrill  of  Alexandria,  written  upon  valuable 
paper,  without  any  date,  and  contained  in  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies.  He  also  found  two 
small  volumes  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Greek 
Htkns,  accompanied  by  unknown  characters, 
serving  as  antient  Greek  musical  notes.    They  are 


It 


%)  See  J}anfiUe  op  Chariton,  pp.  A9,  50. 
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CHAP,    the  same  which  the  Abb^  Barthekmy  and  other 
writers  have  noticed;    but  their  history  has 
never  been  illustrated.     Besides  these,  he  ob- 
served, in  a  Manuscript  of  very  diminutive  size, 
the  curious  work  of  Phile  upon  Animals \  con* 
taining  an  account  of  the  Ibis,  bound  up  with 
twenty-three  other  Tracts  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  ^    After  removing  these  volumes 
from  a  quantity  of  theological  writings,  detached 
fragments,   worm-eaten  wooden    covers   (that 
had  belonged  to  books  once  literally  bound  in 
boards)^  scraps  of  parchment.  Lives  of  Hermits, 
and  other  litter,  all  further  inquiry  was  stopped 
by  the  promptitude  and  caution  of  Mr.  Riley , 
who  told  us  the  Superior  had  agreed  to  sell  the 
few  articles  we  had  selected,  but  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  purchase  more;  and  that  even 
these  would  be  lost,  if  we  ventured  to  expose 
them  to  the  observation  of  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.   Then  telling  us  what  sum  he 
had  agreed  to  give  for  them,  he  concealed  two 
of  the  smaller  volumes  in  the  folds    of    his 
TSirkish  habit,  entrusting  to  the  honour  of  the 
two  Caloyers  the  task  of  conveying  the  others 


»  ■  I  >  fc 


(9)  See  Professor   Gaitford't  "  Catahgut  sw0  Xotkia  Manutcrip- 
ioruui,*'  8fe,  p.  62.     Oxon.  1813. 
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on  board  our  vessel  in  the  harbour.    Upon  this   cbaf. 
hamur,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  did  not  rely  \m  .^w  » 
with  so  much  confidence  as  we  ought  to  have 
done;  but  as  there  was  no  other  method  which 
promised  any  chance  of  success,  we  were  forced 
to  comply;  and  we  left,  as  we  believed,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  acquisition  in  very 
doubtful  hands.    Just  as  we  had  concluded  this 
bargain,  the  French  Commissary  returned ;  and 
findmg  us  busied  in  the  Library,  afforded  an 
amusing  specimen  of  the  sort  of  system  pur- 
sued  by  bis  countrymen,  upon  such  occasions. 
'*  Do  you  find,"  said  he,  "  any  thing  worth  your 
notice,  among  all  this  rubbish?"   We  answered, 
that  there  were  many  things  we  would  gladly 
purchase.    •"  Purchasie!"  he  added,  "  I  should' 
never  think  of  purchasing  from  such  a  herd  of 
swine :   if  I  saw  any  thing  I  might  require,  I 
should,  without  ceremony,  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  say,  Bon  jour  T 

After  this,  some  keys  were  produced,  belong- 
ing to  an  old  chest  that  stood  opposite  to  the 
door  of  the  Library ;  and  we  were  shewn  a  few 
antiquities  which  the  monks  had  been  taught  ^^ 

icnpt  til 

to  consider  as  valuable.      Among:  these,  the  the  hmd- 
first  Ijiing  they  shewed  to  us  was  an  origi-  jiuthu 
NAL  Letter    froh    the  Emperor  Alexius 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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CHAP.  CoMNENUS,  conceming  the  establishment  of 
their  Monastery,  inscribed  upon  a  large  roll, 
and  precisely  cofresponding,  in  the  style  of  the 
manuscript,  with  the  fragment  preserved  by 
M(mtfaujc(my  in  his  Pal(Vographta\  Besides  this, 
were  other  rolls  of  record,  the  deeds  of  suc- 
ceeding Emperors,  with  their  seals  affixed, 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Convent.  We  cal- 
culated the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library 
to  be  about  a  thousand ;  and  of  this  number, 
above  two  hundred  were  in  manuscript.  After 
we  had  left  the  Library,  we  saw,  upon  a  shelf  iu 
the  Refectory,  the  most  splendid  Manuscript 
of  the  whole  collection,  in  two  folio  volumes, 
richly  adorned:  it  was  called  the  Theology 
OF  Gregory  of  Nazi  an'zvs*,  and  purported  to 
be  throughout  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 


(1)  "  Impbratoris  Grsci  ErrsroLC  Insigne  Fragmentum."  See 
Montfaucen,   Palmg.    Grac.   p.  966,    Parii,  1708.     This  Epistle  is 

tbelievftd  by  Alontfauean  (from  the  remains  of  the  Signature 
••••TANTiNus)  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  centary/  by 
Cmstantmus  Coprtmymus,  to  Pejnn,  the  JVmcA  king.  The  style  of 
the  writing  very  much  resembles  that  which  is  now  lying  in  the 
Library  at  Patmot, 

(2)  Gave  mentions  a  work  of  Gregcrius  Nazutmemu  under  this 
title :  "  J)e  TheohgiA  OraHones  V.  contra  Eunomianoi  et  Maeedo^ 
niofiM:"  (see  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  Lit.  S^cuhim  jiriammm^ 
p.  200.  Limd.  1688.)  but  the  Paimot  MS.  being  in  two  large  foli« 
YolumeSf.  in  all  probability  contains  other  of  Gregory's  writings. 
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Empebor  Alexius'.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautifiil.  As  a  singular  circumstance,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned,  that  we  saw  upon  the  same 
shelf,  and  by  the  side  of  this,  a  Manuscript 
of  the  writings  of  Gregorys  greatest  admirer, 
Erasmus. 

The  Capudan  Pashas  letter  enabled  us  to  order 
bread  from  the  island  for  our  voyage;  and  this 
the  monks  promised  to  see  provided.  The  f^^'*** 
inhabitants  import  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea; 
and  they  have  twelve  small  vessels  engaged  in 
commerce,  with  which  they  trade  to  different 
ports  in  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Adriatic^  bringing 
com  for  their  own  use,  and  also  carrying  it  as 
far  as  Ancona  In  Italy.  In  Tournefort's  time,  there 
were  hardly  three  hundred  men  upon  the  island, 
and  at  least  twenty  women  to  one  man.  The 
population  remains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 


(S)  Tbia  MS»  is  noticed  in  the  Patmos  Catalogue  (See  the  beginning  «/* 

tkiiV6lume,  p.  21  .)>  *n^  the  same  circumstance  is  related  of  the  hand- writing 

of  the  Emperor  Jlexitu :  it  is  there  called,  in  modem  Greek,  **  A  work 

mf  Gregory  the  Theologian^  which  is  iu  the  hand-writing  of  the  Emperor 

^ienut  Cttmnenun i  his  o'i>n  hand-writing:**     T^y»fiov  rw  BteXiyw  tt» 

y^«fi^i/M».  There  were,  however,  two  CaiUgraphists  of  this  name  AU^ins; 
tlie  one  wrottt  the  Xioe*  of  the  Saints  in  1293;  the  other,  a  MS.  «f 
HippocraiM  in  the  foarteantfa  century.  See  Mo$^tfmucont  VaL  Cr.  lik,  u 
|>.  94.  JPsr.  1708. 
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when  he  wrote;    for,   as  it  is    observed    by 
Sonnini\    **  While  the  monasteries  swarm  with 
sluggards,  the  fields  become  deserts ;  and  popu- 
lation is  consequently  diminished.     Yet,  in  the 
neighbouring  isles,  Patmos  is  described  as  the 
University  of  the  jirchipelago :  it  is  hither  that 
the  Greek  families  send  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated, by  a  set  of  monks  unable  to  read  their 
own,  or  any  other  language.    After  we  left  the 
Monastery,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  jintonio  Gilfy, 
the  Prussian  Consul,    of  whom  we  purchased 
several  Greek  medals.    Among  these,  were  a 
bronze  medal  of  Eleusis,  representing  Ceres  in 
her  car,  drawn  by  two  serpents,  with  a  sow  on 
the  reverse;  and  two  beautiful  gold  medals  of 
Lysimachus  and  of  Philip^  in  as  high  a  state  of 
preservation  as  if  the^  had  been  just  issued 
from  the  mint.   The  freshness  of  their  appearance 
might  induce  a  suspicion  of  their  being  a  modem 
fabrication,  if  it 'were  not  a  well-known  fact  that 
to  imitate  the  best  coinage  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia is  impossible;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
we  may  defy  imposture.    Th^  present  price  of 
Greek  medals,  throughout  the  Levant,  is  gene- 
rally the  same;   unless  they  be  found,    as  it 


(1)  Travels  in  Greece,  &c.  p.  473.  Lmd,ltO\, 
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sometimes  happens,  in  the  hands  of  trading  chap, 
antiquaries  and  ignorant  pretenders  to  a  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  when  the  most  absurd  and 
exorbitant  prices  are  set  upon  them.  The 
usual  rate  of  selling  them,  among  the  poor  arti- 
ficers in  gold  and  silver  found  in  almost  all  the 
towns,  is  this:  for  gold  medals,  twice  their 
weight  in  Venetian  sequins;  for  silver,  from  two 
piastres  to  five,  or  six,  according  to  the  size; 
and  for  bronze  %  about  a  pard  for  each  medal. 
Hence  it  must  be  evident,  that,  with  the  excep*- 
tion  of  the  silver  (which  are  generally  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  always  estimated  below 
their  present  price  in  England),  the  medals  of 
Greece  may  be  purchased  cheaper  in  London 
than  in  the  Levant.  Indeed,  the  Grecian  copper 
coinage  is  now  considered  as  being  of  such 
mod  em  date,  that  it  is  little  valued  by  collectors 
of  Greek  medals  '•  Roman  copper  is  found  in 
great  abundance ;  and  among  this  may  be  easily 
obtained  many  rare  and  valuable  coins,  illus* 


(2)  The  author  has  generally  used  the  word  Irtmzt,  instead  of  brassy 
as  applied  to  Grecian  antiquities ;  and  for  this  reason :  astient 
bronze  consists  of  copper  contatniog  about  ten  per  cent,  of  tin,  and 
therefore  differs   from   brass,   which  is  a  compound    of   capper  and 


(3)  It  has  been  sold  in  Jjmdon  for  a  price  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  the  metal. 


.  f- 
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CHAP,  trating  the  history  of  Grecian  cities,  where  no 
medals  were  struck  during  tlie  period  in  which 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws.  No 
medal  of  Paimos  has  been  discovered;  neither 
is  it  likely  that  any  ever  did  exist,  as  the  island 
was  hardly  inhabited  when  the  Romans  made  it 
a  place  of  exile.  The  gold  medals  Fold  to  us  by 
the  Prussian  Consul  were,  in  all  probability,  not 
found  upon  the  island,  but  brought  by  its  trading 
vessels:  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  meet  with 
such  antiquities  in  the  hands  of  Greek  sailors, 
who  collect  them  for  sale.  The  medal  of  Lyst-- 
machtis  exhibited,  as  usual^  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
deified  Alexander  ;^  whose  image,  **  expressed  on 
gold  or  silver,"  was  so  long  considered  as  pro- 
jHtious  to  its  possessor '.  Concerning  the  medals 
of  Lysimachus,  and  this  image,  the  author  must 
refer  to  a  former  work,  rather  than  repeat 
what  has  been  already  published*;  but  with 
regard  to  the  gold  medals  of  Philips  bearing  the 
legend  ♦lAIPPOY,  so  much  doubt  has  gene* 
rally  prevailed,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
p,  few  words  upon  tbe  subject.     It  has  been  usual 


(l)  "  Dii'Uiitur  jiivari  id  ontiii  artu  «uo  qui  AlexBDdrum  CKprestuv 
vel  auro  gebiitaut  \el  ar«^f  iito."  Trctell,  PoUio,  Quiet,  xiii.  /».  IQ90. 
H'ut»  Rom,  Script,  apud  H.Steph,  1568. 

[?)  See  '*  Tomb  ofAUianderr     Camh.  1805. 
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to  attri))ute  them  to  Philip  the  Second,  the    chap. 
&ther  of  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  gold  mines'  being  disco- 
vered during  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
possessor^.     There  is,  however,  much  greater 
probability  that  they  were  struck  during  the 
Teign  of  Philip  Arid^us,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:   firsts  that    some  of  them   have  the 
legend  BAZIAEnz^lAIPPOY,  a  title  not  found 
upon  Greek  medals  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great*;  secondly^  that  in  these  medals  the 
8urt  of  coining  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection unknown  in   any  former  period,    and 
to  which  it  never  afterwards   attained.     The 
medals  of  the  Macedonian  kings  before  the  age 
of  Alexander  have  no  resemblance,  whether  in 
form,  in  weight,  in  substance,  or  in  the  style 
of  their  fabrication,  to  those  which  bear  the 
name  of   Philip:    the   only  examples   to  be 
compared  with  them,  in  beauty  and  perfection 
of  workmanship,  are  the  medals  of  Lysimackus; 
and  even  these  are  in  a  certain  degree  inferior. 
Many  of  the  medals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 


(3)  PeUerin  Recueil  de  MMailles  de  RoU,  p.  9.    P^ris,  1762; 

(4)  Uardoum  and  Fralich  ascribed  all  the  medals  with  this  le|^od 
^  Philip  Aridxus.  EchM  maintained  a  different  opinion.  Se$ 
D9cMaa  JNmm.  ^fi.   Para  I.  voi,  IL  p.  94.    yUuhban.JJSi. 
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CHAP,  although  remarkable  for  boldi^s  of  execution 
and  for  the  sharpaeas  of  the  He,  betray  some- 
thing of  the  rude  style  discemible  ia  the 
coinage  of  his  predecessors,  although  the  art 
were  subsequently  carried  to  such  an  extni^ 
ordinary  point  of  perfection  during  the  rdgns 
of  Lysimachus  and  of  Philip  Aridaus.  In  order 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  this  suliject, 
and  to  be  convinced  that  the  gold  coinage  now 
alluded  to  did  not  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
the  Second,  something  more  is  requisite  than 
tiie  examination  of  a  particular  medal:  it  is 
necessary  to  view  the  whole  series  of  the  coins 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and,  by  observing 
the  changes  introduced  into  their  mint,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  style  which  denoted 
the  progress  of  the  art  at  any  particular 
period ;  from  the  unfigured  reverses  and  indented 
squares  of  Alexander  the  First  and  of  ArchelaHs, 
struck  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
»ra,  to  the  exquisite  perfection  of  design  and 
tiie  elegant  fabrication  visible  in  the  medals  of 
Macedon  and  Thrace^  under  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great 

A  iam  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  the  Consul's 
house,  to  see  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  remark* 
able  than  the  situation  of  the  town,  built  upon 
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the  edge  of  a  va&t  crater^  sloping  off,  on  either 
side  like  the  roof  of  a  tiled  house.  Perry  has 
compared  it  to  **  an  asses  back;"  upon  the 
highei^  ridge  of  which  stands  the  Monastery  \ 
The  inhabitants,  therefore,  have  no  space  for 
exercise,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback:  they 
can  only  descend  and  ascend  by  the  rug^d 
path  tluit  leads  to  the  harbour.  On  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  Monastery,  a  lool-ma  is 
regularly  kept  for  the  pirates  ;  the  view  here  gf^^^^y* 
being  so  extensive,  that  no  vessel  can  approach 
the  itfhuid  without  being  perceived.  We  re- 
turned, to  ei^oy  the  ptospect  from  this  place. 
The  sight  was  extremely  magnificent;  as  may 
be  conceived  by  any  reader  who  will  judge  from 
the  aj^earance  exhibited  by  die  island  itself, 
and  by  this  Monastery,  at  the  distance  of  six 
leagues  at  sea*.  We  commanded  the  whole 
Island  of  Amergosy  which  is  nearly  forty  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Patmos^;  and  were 


(l)  Perry" %  View  of  the  Levant ^  p.  483.  Xjend.VlAli.  Tmmtfert 
makes  the  same  coropariton  with  refemica  to  anci^er  island,  that  of 
Si,  Mimae  r  "  Elle  est  faite  en  doa  d'Aiie."  y^9g9  rfa  h^vmu^  ttm*  H. 
Lett.  X.  p.  150.    Xyon,  1717.  ov. 

(S)  See  the  former  Section,  VoL  II.  of  the  Quarto  Kdition,  Plate 
facing  p.  194.  ••' 

(3)  Thirteen  leagues,  accordi^  to  the  Chart  of  D*AnviUe;  puh* 
Ushed  at  Atriff,  Octfrher    17&6. 
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CHAP,    surrounded  by  many  of  the  grandest  objects 


in  the  Archipelago. 


Holy        .    As  we  descended  from  the  great  Monastery 

Grotto.  , 

of  St.  John,  we  turned  off,  upon  our  right,  to 
visit  a  smaller  edifice  of  the  same  nature, 
erected  over  a  cave,  or  grot,  \^here  the  Apo- 
calypscy  attributed  to  that  Evangelist,  is  said  to 
have  been  written.  It  can  hardly  be  considere4 
as  any  other  than  a  hermitage,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  principal  Monastery. 
As  to  the  cave  itself,  whence  this  building 
derives  its  origin,  and  to  which  it  owes  all  its 
pretended  sanctity,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
any  other  cave  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose fully  as  well:  it  is  not  spacious  enough 
to  have  afforded  a  habitation  even  for  a  hermit; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
any  thing  related  concerning  it,  by  the^monks, 
is  founded  in  truth.  The  reader  will  find  a  very 
accurate  representation  of  it  in  Tournefort\ 
shewing  the  crevices  in  the  stone  through  which 
it  is  pretended  that  the  Holy.  Spirit  conveyed 
its  dictates  to  the  Apostle.  It  affords  another 
striking  proof,  in  addition  to  many  already 
enumerated,  that  there  is  no  degree  of  absurdity 

.  (l)  Voyage  du  Levant^  torn.  II.  p.  145.    h  Ljfon^  1717« 
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too  gross  for  the  purposes  of  altarage  and  super- 
stition. There  seemed  to  be  something  like 
a  school  held  in  the  building  erected  about 
this  cave;  but  the  only  monk  who  shewed  the 
place  to  us,  and  who  appeared  to  superintend 
the  seminary,  was  not  much  better  informed 
than  his  godly  brethren  in  the  parent  monas- 
tery*. 

Descending  from  this  place  towards  thie  Port  i^fanv 
of  La  Scahy  we  were  met  by  several  of  the  uicjwim* 
Frenchmen^  coming  with  the  Commissary  to 
invite  us  to  dinner:  so  grateful  were  they  for 
the  attention  paid  to  their  request,  and  the 
consequent  safety  of  their  baggage,  that  each 
seemed  to  strive  with  the  other  who  could 
render  us  the  greater  civility.  We  accepted 
their  invitation;  and  were  conducted  into  a 
warehouse  near  the  quay,  where  a  large 
table  was  prepared,  with  fish,  wine,  and  biscuit. 
Here  we  found  several  French  women,  conversing 
with  their  usual  gaiety ;  and  we  all* sat  down 
together.  During  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  events  that  had  happened  in 


(2)  Mr.  ffTilpoUt  who  arrived  afterwards,  has  mentioned,  in  hit 
Joarnal,  that  the  schoolmaster  tMW  abU  to  read.  Ha  found  him  rtad- 
io^  a  Manuscript  of  the  Od^Mey  of  Homer*  Soo  iko  JSxiraei  from 
Mr.  JFaifMt  Journal^  m  a  preceding  page  ^thit  Ckt^er, 
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Egypt;  and,  as  each  began  to  boast  of  his  per^ 
soaal  prowess  in  the  late  campaign,  some  con- 
tradictions took  place,  and  a  most  turbulent 
Bmktumt.  scene  of  dispute  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
a  figure  entered  the  warehouse,  whose  appear* 
ance  silenced  the  whole  party,  and  was  parti- 
cularly gratifying  to  our  curiosity.  It  was 
Barthelemy,  the  famous  Greek  pirate,  who  en- 
gaged in  the  French  service  under  Buonaparte, 
and  was  chief  of  a  regiment  of  Mamahikes  in 
Egypt.  His  figure  was  uncommonly  martial 
and  dignified :  he  wore  the  Mamaluke  dress,  and 
carried  a  large  knotted  club  as  a  walking-staff. 
Placing  himself  at  the  table,  he  began  to  com- 
plain, in  a  very  hoarse  voice,  of  the  treatment 
he  had  experienced,  which  he  stated  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  most  solemn  stipulations ;  contrary 
to  his  deserts ;  and  highly  dishonourable  to  the 
French  army,  for  whom  he  had  fought  so  many 
battles,  and  made  such  important  sacrifices. 
They  made  free,  it  seemed,  with  his  women; 
of  whom  he  4iad  many,  that  he  was  conveying, 
as  his  property,  to  France.  One  or  two  of  the 
principal  persons  present  endeavoured  to  pacify 
him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  should  not  be 
molested  in  fixture;  and  filling  a  large  goblet  of 
wine,  proposed  to  him  to  drink  ''  Success  to 
the  Republic,  and  the  liberation  of  Greece/"    The 


L 
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wary  old  Corsair  did  not  appear  to  relish  the    chap. 
toast;    and  had  probably,  by  this  time,  both 
heard  and  seen  quite  enough  of  Gallic  emanci- 
pation. 

We  remained  near  a  week  at  Paimos.  The 
next  day  we  revisited  the  Monastery,  and 
were  again  admitted  to  the  Library.  We  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  purchase  any  other 
Manuscripts  than  those  for  which  we  had  stt- 
pulated;  for  upon  this,  and  every  subsequent 
occasion,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
thought  proper  to  accompany  us  into  the  Gor- 
vent.    The  Superior  took  occasion  to  assure 

us,  that  both  he  and  the  Bursar  were  vrilliBg 
enough  to  part  with  the  x^igiyga^;  but  that  if 
it  were  known  to  have  brought  them  any  gain, 
the  people  of  Paimos,  acting  as  spies  for  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  would  make  it  the  cause  of  a 
very  heavy  imposition  upon  the  Monastery. 
We  could  not  procure  a  Catalogue,  either  of 
the   Manuscripts   or   of  the   printed  books'. 

(]}  The  MaffuU  of  5li(gv  afterwards  visited  Paimatp  andoblftincd 
Ibe  Catalogue  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  Note  :  it  is  written  in  modern 
Greek,  and  contaim  a  last  of  all  the  Books  in  the  Paimee  Library. 
This  Catalogue  his  Lordship  kindly  presented  to  the  author.  Nothing 
is  said  in  it  as  to  the  editions  of  the  different  authors,  nor  a  syllable 
coneeniing  the  age  of  the  Manuscripts:  the  reader  is  'however  re« 
fcmd  to  it,  for  more  detailed  mformatlon  coneeraing  the  htter ;  and 
to  thi  DlswrtatioD  by  Bfr.  Ff^^,  in  the.begtnning  of  this  Volume. 
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c&APi  This  dd.y  we  dined  with  the  monksi  and  after-^ 
>  -'-  '  wards  went  again  into  the  town.  The  womea 
Sl^'SSiaf  ^^  ^^^  island,  here  collected  as  it  were  upon  a 
single  point,  are  so  generally  handsome,  that 
it  is  an  uncommon  sight  to  meet  with  any  who 
are  otherwise.  Their  houses  are  kept  very 
clean:  it  is  customary  with  them  to  raise 
their  beds  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  they  ascend  to  them  by  steps.  Dapper 
mentions  several  villages  in  Pntfnas,  existing  at 
present  only  in  his  work'.  The  island  pro- 
duces very  little  wheats  and  still  less  of  barley: 
even  the  com  consumed  in  the  Monastery  is 
brought  from  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  several 
BeUs.  bells  at  the  Monastery,  which  the  monks  are 
frequently  ringing.  The  enjoyment  of  this 
noise  is  considered  as  a  great  indulgence;  bells 
being  prohibited  by  the  Turks.  Dapper  says, 
that,  excepting  upon  Mount  Libamis,  Paimos  is 
the  only  place  in  all  the  Turkhh  empire  where 
bells  maybe  heard*:  in  this  he  is,  however, 
mistaken,  for  Naxos  has  the  same  privilege. 

The  whole  of  Sunday,  October  the  eleventh, 
was  passed  in  great  anxiety,  being  the  day  on 
which  the    Superior    of    the    Monastery    had 

—  r 

(l)  Dapper,  D^cription  dcs  Islet  dc  YAreh^L  p.  181.  Jn^i.  1703. 
(H)  IMd.  p.  180. 
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engaged  to  send  the  remaining  Manuscripti 
purchased  by  the  author  from  the  Library.  Mr. 
Riley  had  left  Paimos  for  Constantinople ;  and  we 
began  to  fear,  as  the  evening  approached^  that 
his  absence  might  become  the  pretext  for  a 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  monks^ 
Towards  sun-set,  being  upon  the  deck  of  ouf 
caique,  and  looking  towards  the  mountain,  we 
discerned  a  person  coming  down  the  steep 
descent  from  the  Monastery  towards  the  port: 
presently,  as  he  drew  near,  we  perceived  that 
he  had  a  large  basket  upon  his  head,  and  that 
he  was  coming  towards  the  quay,  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  our  vessel  was  at  anchor.  Upon 
his  arrival,  we  saw  him  making  signs  for  a 
boat;  and  we  sent  to  him  the  little  skiff  belong- 
ing to  our  caique.  As  he  came  alongside,  he  said,  ^^^J^ 
aloud,  that  he  had  brought  the  bread  ordered  ingth« 

/•  •  /•  1  /*  1        Greek  Ma- 

for  US  m  consequence  of  our  letter  from  the  nuscnpta. 

Capudan  Pasha ;  but  coming  upon  deck,  he  gave 

a  significant  wink,   and  told  us   the   Superior 

desired   that  we    would    "  empty   the  basket 

ourselves,    and  count  the  loaves,    to  see  that 

all  was  right.''    We  took  the  hint,  and  hurried 

with  the  precious  charge  into  our  birth ;  where, 

having  turned  the  basket  bottom  upwards,  we 

found,    to   our   great  joy,   the  Manuscript  of 

Plato,  the  Poems  of  Gregoby,  the  work  of 

9 
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Phile,  with  the  other  Tracts^  the  two  volumes 
containing  the  Greek  Musdcal  Notes,  and  tiie 
yolume  of  MisceUanies  containing  the  Lexicon 
OF  St.  Ctrill:  these  we  instantly  concealed 
beneath  a  mattress  in  one  of  our  cots;  and 
making  a  grand  display  of  the  loaves,  returned 
with  the  basket  upon  deck,  giving  a  handsome 
present  to  the  porter,  and  desiring  he  would 
inform  the  Superior,  with  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgments,  that  ''  all  was  perfectly  rigktr 
Having  set  him  again  on  shore,  we  gave  orders 
to  our  Captain  to  have  every  thing  ready  for 
sailing  the  next  morning,  and  to  stand  out  of 
the  port  as  soon  after  sun-rise  as  possible ;  in* 
tending  to  leave  Patmos. 

In  this  design  we  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  but  as  the  delay  which  ensued  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  some  curious 
geological  phaenomena,  we  had  no  reason  to 
regret  that  we  were  thus  detained. 

Frdtim        At  seven  o*clock  the  next  momitig,'  the  wind 

attempt  to  ,  ^  ^ 

iwe  the    served,  and  we  hoisted  sail.     Steering  east  out 

Iiland. 

of  the  harbour,  and  then  putting  the  head  of 
our  caique  towards  the  norths  we  endeavoured 
to  double  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  island. 
Tawmefort,  who  is  always  accurate,  published, 
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a  century  ago^  a  better  map  of  Paimas  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  work'.    Such  is  often  the 
inaccuracy  of  Dapper,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
dustry ^ewn  in  his  compilation  relative  to  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  that  he  describes  the 
harbour  of  La  Scala  as  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Naxos^\  perhaps 
confounding  it  with  Toumefort's  Port  de  Merica. 
Pathos  has  many  ports ;  and  from  this  cause 
it  is  so  much  infested  by  pirates,  who  resort  to 
the  port  of  La  Scala  to  careen  their  vessels,  and 
for  fresh  water.     During  the  last  war  main- 
tained by  the  Fenetians  against  Candia,  La  Scala 
was  the  wintering-place  of  their  fleet:  there  are 
many   ruined  buildings  near  the   quay.     The 
most  contradictory  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  ^e  island ;  some  describing  it  as  the 
most  barren  rock  of  the  Archipelago^,  and  others 


(l)  See  Uie  FignHU  to  this  Chapter,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Xyon,  1717,  torn.  II.  p.  140  ^   aod  enf^raved  with  little  addition. 

(S)  *'  Le  meilleur  port  de  cette  tie  et  tout  VJrchipel  est  au  devant 
da  h  viile  4e  Paim^,  da  c6t^  tToeeideni,  yis-k-vis  de  I'tle  de  Naxw. 
n*cit  g^n^rtd^ent  connu  parnii  les  marinlers  sousle  nom  de  La 
SctJa/*  {jiitcriptUm  des  lilet  d*  tJrchiptl.  p.  179.  AmsU  1703.)  To 
such  mistakes  a  compiler  may  '.be  liable ;  but  when  he  undertakes  to 
explain  the  Icgcndrupon  Greek  medals,  the  reader  is  little  prepared  for 
an  interpretation  like  the  following.  '<  KOINONKTHPinN, 
c^est  it  dire,  QmM  itcf  Cjfprient,  Ce  Conim  ^toit  apparemment  le  fonda- 
tear  da  tample"  !t  I    7W.  p.  533. 

(8)  TmntffH,  torn.  11.  p.  US.    X^om,  1717. 
VOL.  VI.  F 
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CHAP  extolling  its  fertility  ^  From  all  that  we  could 
'_  _^-  '  collect  upon  the  subject,  it  is  as  capable  of 
repaying  the  labours  of  husbandry  as  any  other 
of  the  neighbouring  isles,  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  to  which  property  is  exposed,  from  the 
continual  incursions  of  the  pirates.  Its  har- 
bours render  it  an  important  station,  as  a  place 
of  commerce:  but  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  island  does  not  exceed  eighteen  miles, 
although,  according  to  P//ny,  it  be  equal  to 
thirty*.  It  seems  to  have  been  hardly  known 
before  the  Christian  aera.  Sirabo  merely  notices 
its  situation  as  one  of  the  Sparades,  near  to 
Amorgosy  Lebinthus,  and  Leria^. 

yiewof  As  we  sailed  to  the  northward  of  the  island, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Samos  so  distinctly  ift 
view.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative 
situation  of  Samos  and  Paimos  can  be  accurately 
laid  down  in  D'Anvilles,  or  any  more  recent 
chart ;  for  keeping  up  to  windward,  we  found 
ourselves  to  be  so  close  under  Samos,  that  we  had 
a  clear  view,  both  of  the  island  and  of  the 


rw^tmm 


(l)  Dapper,  p.  179.  JmH,  1703.     Gm-girtmex,  $ft. 
(3)  Hist    Nat.  l|b.iv.  cap.  13.  tQin.  I.  p.S84.    L,  Bmi,  liUi. 
(3)  nxnr/*.  3*  Ur)  m]  A  H^TftH,  m.r.x.       SinOan-  Gt9g.  Kb.  xva 
p.  712.  OffOK.  1807. 
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town^.  Tbis  island,  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of  all  the 
jEgean,  is  less  visited,  and  of  course  less  known, 
than  any  other:  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  considerable  of  them  all;  and  so  near  to 
the  main  land,  that  it  has  been  affirmed  persons 
upon  the  opposite  coasts  may  hear  each  other 
speak  \  The  generaUty  of  Greek  authors  de- 
scribe its  circumference  as  equal  to  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  of  our  miles.  Strata  considers  it  as 
somewhat  less :  but  its  surprising  elevation  and 
relative  position,  with  regard  to  the  lower 
islands  of  Fourni  and  Nicaria,  make  it  a  land- 
mark all  over  the  Archipelago.  According  to 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  any  very  lofty  place 
was  called  Samos^.  The  name  of  KATABATH 
was  antiently  given  to  the  terrible  rock  which 
forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upon  its  western 
side,  as  collecting  the  clouds,  and  generating 
thunder:  Jupiter  the  Thunderer  being  also  called 
KarafiaTfjg  Zi6g\     One  of  the  monasteries  is 


(4)  The  relative  |)osition  of  these  islands  seems  to  be  more  accu- 
rately delineated  in  the  old  Map  of  Antient  Grbbcb,  by  ff^tiiiam 
/>.'lu£r,  daUd  Paris.  Ociober  1707. 

(5)  Dapper^  p.  190.    Jmtt.  1703. 

(6)  See  tiUo  Tvume/ori^  torn.  If.  lett.  3.    L^on^  1717. 

(7)  K»rufitir$ii  Z$vt,  wmfk  ri  ««r«/^^«^ii»  r«f  Htftunw,      Suidou     Jul, 

roU.lib,i.cap.l.     Libanius,  Legai,  ad  Julian^     Pausan*    JSliae,  prior 

Pknmntui 
F  2 
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cidled  Xlmayta  ^goviuj  Our  Lady  of  the  Thmdei^. 
There  are  four  nunneries  upon  the  island,  and 
above  three  hundred  private  chapels;  yet 
the  population  does  not  exceed  12,000  men; 
which  is  explained  by  Taume/brt,  who  says, 
that  the  island  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  church- 
men, possessing  seven  monasteries.  The  swarm 
of  Caloyers  and  Greek  Papas  have  made  a  desert 
of  this  fine  island ;  where  all  the  qualification 
necessary  to  become  a  priest,  and  live  by  the 
industry  of  others,  is  the  talent  of  being  able 
to  repeat  mass  from  memory.  The  Bishop  of 
Samos,  who  is  also  Bishop  of  Nicaria,  enjoys 
an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  crowns ;  and 
derives,  besides,  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  important  services  he  renders  to  the  islanders, 
in  blessing  for  them  their  water  and  their  cattle 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  All  the  produce  of 
the  dairies  on  that  day  belongs  to  him :  he  baa 
also  two  beasts  out  of  every  herd '.  In  such  a 
state  ot  affairs,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  antient  and 
the  modem  population  of  Samos :  its  fertility  in 
former  ages  made  it  the  subject  of  proverbial 


hamulus  in  Jovis  cognominibus,  speak  of  Jupiter  Km^tufiJiniti  who  darU 
the  thunder.     See  also  Toumef.  Voy,  du  Lev.  torn.  II.  p»  105.      Z^9»t 
1717;  whence  this  note  is  teken. 
(1)  SetTwmef.  Fay.  du  Lev.  torn.  II.  p.  107.    Z^«i,  1717. 
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and  praise*.  It  is  related  in  Adie^ 
fueus,  that  the  fruit  and  rose  trees  of  the  island 
bore  twice  a  year^.  Tournefort  says,  that  Samos 
is  infested  with  wolves;  and  that  tigers  some- 
times arrive  from  the  main  land,  after  crossing 
the  little  Boccaze^;  thereby  confirming  an  obser- 
vation made  by  the  author  in  the  former 
section,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  tigers  in 
jisia  Minor. 

Passing  across  the  great  Boccaze,  between 
Samos  and  /carta,  we  were  much  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  intensity  of  the  deep  blue  colour 
of  the  sea;  and  this,  which  is  as  much  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Archipelago  as  th§ 
brightness  of  its  sky,  has  been  noticed  by  no 
writer,  excepting  our  enchanting  bard,  whose 
poems  are  now  so  deservedly  the  theme  of 
general  praise  \ 

As  evening  drew  on,  we  took  the  bearings  of 


(2)  'On  ^w  «W  ifviim  yAka  \  umiinf  *mt  mmi  Hltm^tfH  7^4*        Sirahon* 
Geog.  Ub.  sir.  p.  914.      Ed.  Oxon. 

(3)  Jlkem.  Deiyn,  lib.  xU- 

(4)  Piftige  du  Lev,  torn.  II.  p.  119.    X^m,  1717- 

(5)  **  H«  ihMi  has  sailed  upon  the  dark  biue  sea, 

«*  Has  newed  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  lair  sight** 

Byron's  •*  ChOde  Bar^d,'*  p.  69.   Xenrf.  1819.      ^ 
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CHAP,   the  principal  headlands  then  in  view;  and  found 
them  to  be  accurately  as  follow : 

Fourm n. 

Samos N.  N.  B. 

Astatic  Coast b.  n.  b. 

La  Scala,  Patmos  Port  •  s.  b. 
Groupe  of  small  Isles   •  s.  and  by  w. 
Island  called  Anguaro  .  s.  w. 

Amorgos s.  w.  and  by  w. 

Naxos w.  and  by  s. 

Capeof  Icaria  .  .  .  •   N.w.andbyw.&w.N.w. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  make  these  ob- 
servations at  sunset  in  the  Arcfiipelago,  sur- 
rounded as  a  vessel  always  is  by  land,  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  noticed. 

After  sunset,  we  were  becalmed  off  the  Point 
of  Icaria;  and  remained,  during  part  of  the 
night,  in  a  state  of  great  apprehension,  owing 
to  the  fears  of  our  mariners  with  regard  to  the 
pirates.  Some  fires  were  exhibited  on  shore; 
first  one,  and  then  another  above  it,  until  we 
saw  five  burning  at  the  same  time.  These  our . 
Captain  maintained  to  be  signals  made  by 
corsairs  on  the  island,  who  were  collecting  to 
attack  our  vessel;  consequently,  we  extinguished 
every  light  on  board,  and  began  to  row  with  all 
the  energy  in  our  power,  drawing  off  towards 
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T^AXOS.  learia  is  at  present  one  of  the  grand  chap. 
resorts  of  these  predatory  rovers,  who  are 
always  upon  the  watch  for  ships  passing  the 
Boccaze  of  Samos.  Small  vessels,  unfortunately 
becalmed  near  to  their  haunts,  have  but  little 
chance  of  escaping.  Icaria  is  at  present  hardly 
known:  it  once  gave  name  to  the  Icarian  Sea^ 
and  had  two  towns  in  the  time  of  Pliny  *•  These 
must  have  been  the  small  towns  mentioned  by 
Sirabo*,  of  (Enoe,  and  Drepanum;  called,  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  Drecanum.  No  traveller  haa 
sought  for  any  antiquities  upon  Icaria;  yet  we 
are  further  informed  by  Strabo  %  that  it  had  a 
temple  of  Diana,  called  Tauropolium;  and  GoUzius 
has  preserved  a  medal  of  the  island,  with  the 
legend  IKAPIXIN,  representing  Europa  passing 
the  sea  upon  a  bull,  with  the  effigy  of  Diana, 
armed  with  a  bow,  and  accompanied  by  a 
hound,  upon  the  reverse.  It  received  the  name 
of  Icaria,  from  the  story  of  the  flight  of  Icarus 
from  Crete,  whose  body,  fabled  to  have  been  cast 
upon  this  island,  after  falling  into  the  JEgedn, 


(1)  Nir«ff  4 'I««^'«»  i^  h  ri  *Uif»n  wiXmy^f,     Strabon,  G€og,lih,xU, 
p.  915.     0x0*.  1807. 

"  Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquii.'* 

Oirirf.  Trist.  lib.  Hi.  EL  4.  r.  C9. 

(2)  "  Cum  oppidit  duubuf,  tertio  amiaso."     Hiti,  Nai,  lib. 
€0f,  18.  tow.  I.  p,  2SS.    L.Bat,  1635, 

(3)  Sirabm^  Gcog.  uU  supra. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  yff^^  buried  by  Hercules  * ;  and  this  aniient  name 
V.  -y^  ■r  it  retains  to  the  present  day^.  The  Italians,  but 
more  especially  the  French,  have  introduced  a 
number  of  appellations  for  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  which  do  not  exist  among  the  Greeks : 
thud  Icaria  has  been  often  called  Naccari;  Cos, 
Stanchio;  and  Crete  almost  always  bears  the 
name  of  Candia.  Our  Casiot  mariners,  in  their 
common  conversation,  called  these  islands,  seve* 
rally,  Icaria,  Cos,  and  Crete;  never  using  the 
fvords,  Naccari,  Stanchio,  and  Candia, 

After  labouring  for  several  hours^  Ihe  wind 
began  to  come  in  squalls  from  the  south-west^ 
directly  contrary  to  our  course  for  Naxos;  the 
sky  at  the  same  time  lowering,  with  flashes  of 
lightning,  to  windward;  a  never-failing  indi* 
cation  of  violent  gales  in  these  seas.  Our  Gap- 
tain  proposed  that  we  should  run  for  the  first 
port  on  the  western  side  of  Patmos :  to  this  we 
gladly  consented;  and  especiaUy  because  he 
declared  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
entrance  to  a  small  harbour  on  that  side  of  the 
Port  of  island.  As  the  daylight  began  to  appear,  we 
found  ourselves  close  under  some  very  high 


(l)  pomp,  Meia,  ii.  cap.  J.    Piolem,  5.  cap.  S.    Strab.  ubi  supra. 

(8)  Toumt/ort  m^da  the  same  observation  :  "  Nitaria  ii*a  paa 
change  de  nom,  elle  s'appelle  Icvria,  tout  comma  autrefois."  f>y. 
AiLiv.  torn.  11.  p,96.    l^m,  HIT. 
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cliffs,  in  the  fkce  of  which  appeared  a  dark  chap. 
chasm,  the  narrow  mouth  of  this  port.  Through  v.  ■■y^ij.p 
this  passage  we  entered ;  and,  having  brought 
our  vessel  to  anchor,  perceived  that  the  harbour 
in  which  we  were  now  stationed  was  opposite 
to  that  of  La  Scala,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  small  isthmus.  It  proved  to  be  a 
fine,  clear  day.  The  mercury  in  FahrenheU*B 
thermometer  stood,  at  noon,  at  75§.  Soon  after 
coming  to  anchor,  the  author  landed,  with  a 
view  of  examining  the  cliffs;  as  the  ports  of 
the  island  have  the  appearance  of  craters,  and 
substances  resembling  lava  are  common  among 
the  fragments  of  its  rocks-  The  Monastery  of 
St.  John  is  situate  upon  the  highest  verge  of 
a  crater  of  this  description ;  and  the  harbour  of 
La  Scala  owes  its  origin  to  another.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Archipelago  with  more 
of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin  ihziiPatmos. 
The  cliffs  exhibit  no  form  of  regular  strata^  Geological 
but  one  immense  bed  of  a  porous  black  rock,  in  mewl!^ 
which  are  numerous  nuclei  of  a  white  coloun 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  in  the  form  of  crosses. 
Those  crosses  are,  of  course,  considered  by  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  as  so  many  miraculous 
apocalyptical  types :  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
monks  have  not,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  some 
marvellous  tale  to  relate  of  their  orig'm.    The 
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CHAP,  foc]^  itself,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  proved 
to  be  a  very  curious  porphyry:  the  nuclei  were 
all  of  them  intersecting  crystals  of  feldspar, 
imbedded  in  decomposing  trap\  .  Among  the 
geological  phsenomena  of  the  Archipelago,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  point  out  any  that  are 
more  worthy  of  observation  than  those  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  surrounding  this 
remarkable  harbour;  and  there  has  never  been 
exhibited  specimens  oi  porphyry  where  the  crys- 
tals  oi  feldspar  are  in  any  degree  comparable  in 
size  with  those  which  are  now  mentioned*. 


(1)  We  succeeded  io  detacbin;  some  of  those  twin  crysUls,  tolerably 
entire :  tbeir  iDtersection  had  takco  place  obliquely  in  the  direction 
of  their  lateral  planesy  the  mijor  diameter  of  each  crystal  htxoig 
parallel  to  that  of  its  associate.  Owin^  to  this  iDtersectioo»  the 
appearance  of  a  crou  was  exhibited  whencTer  the  nuclei,  by  weaihermgt 
had  been  worn  away  transversely,  so  as  to  become  level  with  the 
tuperfieiet  of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  This  relative 
position  and  their  colour  i^ive  them  some  resemblance  to  ieuriie; 
differing  from  InuiU^  otherwise^  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crystals. 
LinaU  \»,  however,  so  nearly  ellied  to  fttdtfar,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  very  minute  portion  of  Ume  which  u  found  in  the  latter,  their 
chemical  constitueuts  would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
proportions!  and  possibly  the  double  cleavage  obser\'cd  by  Hal^  in 
the  former,  which  caused  him  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  awtpki* 
g«Mp  may  be  owing  to  some  circumstance  of  intersection  which  so 
commonly  characterises  the  crystals  of  feld$p<tr.  At  all  events,  it 
may  be  proposed  as  a  mmeraltgieai  query,  "  Whether,  If  tac«l#he 
found  before  it  has  sustained  the  action  of  fire,  it  do  not  pro^-a  to  be  a 
variety  of  Adttlaria  ?  ** 

(2)  Martim  Crutna^  in  his  annotatious  upon  iin  Epi<ttle  of  Maearua 
(abljQt  of  PafaiM)  to  the  Creek  Patriarch,  iu  1579,  has  cited  a  work 

printed 
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This  day,  Tuesday,  October  the  thirteenth,  we    chap. 
observed,  m  a  small  garden  near  this  harbour,  ^■.■^■— ^ 
a  iCaroi-tree  {Ceratonia  Siliqua)  in  bloom.     A 
few  shrubs  grew  among  the  rocks,  but  we  could 
procure  no  specimens  of  plants  worth  collecting 
for  our  herbary.    The  island  abounds  in  goats,  Animiit. 
rabbits,   and  partridges.     In    the    evening,   we 
amused  ourselves  in  fishing,  and  caught  some 
red  mullets.     The  harbour  appeared  as  literally 
swarming  with  the  most  beautiful  fishes^  of  all 
colours.    We  perceived  some  that  were  green, 
others  that  were  blue,  and  again  others  that 

were  striped.  Our  sailors  taught  us  to  use 
small  shell-fish  for  our  baits ;  and  as  we  lowered 
these  to  the  bottom,  the  water  being  as  clear  as 
crystal,  the  fish,  tempted  from  their  haunts 
among  the  marine  plants  that  covered  the  rocks, 
were  seen  distinctly  whenever  they  took  the 
snare.  The  Greeks  are  very  expert  fishermen, 
and  our  sailors  caught  malny  more  than  we 
could  do;  they  had  also  a  curious  method  of 
luring  the  fish  out  of  the  spiral  shells  which  we 
found  here,  by  a  continued  and  gentle  tapping 


printed  at  Vauet,  which  sUtes  that  the  island  is  meUtliferous.  *  L4 
fmle  innOa,  i  moHtwua,  «l  di  twne  di  melalli  atpiota.'*  Vid.  7Wa»- 
Grixm,  Ub.  W.  p.  303.    Basil,  sioc  anno. 
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CHAP,  of  the  shell  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  accom* 
panied  by  a  tremulous  whistling.  We  found 
several  kinds  of  shell-fish ;  and  could  discern 
some  large  scollops  lying  upon  the  rocks  beneath 
the  clear  still  water,  but  they  were  out  of  our 
reach.  Very  fine  spunges  might  also  be  gathered 
from  the  same  rocks,  all  around  the  bay.  It 
continued  calm  all  the  next  day.  The  author 
went  early  on  shore,  to  see  if  any  antiquities 
might  be  found  between  the  two  ports ;  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  two  Greek 
Marbles;  the  first  of  which,  a  bas-relief  with  an 
inscription,  he  purchased  and  brought  away.  It 
was  found  by  a  peasant  upon  a  small  rocky  isle 
near  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  La  Scala. 
The  sculpture  had  not  much  merit;  but  any 
relic  is  worthy  of  notice  which  exhibits  an 
example  of  Grecian  sculpture  at  PatmoSf  where 
no  antiquity  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  dis* 
covered.  This  marble  is  a  sepulchral  tablet ,  or 
Cippus,  as  distinguished  from  the  St£L£,  and  it 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Cambridge\  The  subject 
represented  is  the  Death-bed  of  "  Aristeas 


Maible 
dppus. 


(l)  See  "  Greek  MarUet,"  No.  XIII.  p.  11.     Qamh,  1809. 
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SON  OF  ZosiMUfl."  A  dog  is  iatroduced  into  the  chap. 
design,  apparently  watching  for  the  moment  of  ^' 
dissolution.  This  figure,  denoting  the  Anubis 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks^ 
commonly  appears  upon  sepulchral  monuments, 
as  a  symbol  of  Mercury  the  conductor  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  Beneath  the  bas-relief  is 
this  inscription : 

A  P I CTEAC 
Z  O  Z  I  M  O  Y 

The  other  marble  was  also  a  cippus,  nearly  of 
the  same  form,  with  an  inscription  almost  as 
hnei  as  the  preceding : 

A  t  O  AAPA 

X  PH  ZTE 

X  A  I  PE 

The  meaning  of  the  word  >jaJf  s  upon  a  cippus 
will  hardly  admit  of  dispute.  The  Greeks  used 
it  when  they  drank  to  each  others  health.  It 
is  the  common  form  of  salutation,  upon  almost 
every  Grecian  tombstone.  But  those  who  are 
curious  to  learn  its  various  significations,  when 
used  in  conversation  by  the  Greeks,  may  consult 
Ludan  himself;  who,  when  apprentice  to  his 
uncle,  had  often  employed  his  chisel  in  carving 
the  letters  of  a  word  on  stone^  which  he  after- 
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CHAP,    wards  used  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  critical 
dissertations  \ 


from  Pat" 


22;^7  This  being  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  since 
our  first  arrival  in  Patmos,  and  perhaps  being  as 
well  acquainted  with  it  as  if  we  had  spent  a 
year  in  its  examination,  we  became  impatient  to 
leave  it;  and  began  to  fancy,  that  as  our  caique 
was  hired  by  the  month,  its  owners  would 
create  as  much  delay  as  possible,  and  loiter  in 
port  when  they  might  safely  venture  out.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  midnight,  having  roused  the 
Captain,  we  told  him  that  it  was  a  fine  night, 
and  that  we  wished  he  would  put  to  sea.  This 
man  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  pilots  of 
the  ArchipeUigOy  and  as  worthy  a  Greek  as  ever 
navigated  these  seas;  but  we  had  not  at  that 
time  learned  to  place  the  confidence  in  him 
which  he  so  highly  deserved.  He  was  very 
poor ;  and  having  become  a  widower  in  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow, 
according  to  the  manner  of  mourning  in  bis 
native  Isle  of  Cavoy,  wearing  at  the  same  time  a 
black  turban.  Without  making  any  answer  to 
our  proposal,  he  continued,  for  the  space  of  a 


(1)  Via.  Lndani  O/cra,  torn.  III.  p.  186.      "  Pro  Uipm  in  Saiu- 
iando.'*    Edit.  ReUz.    JUpont.  1790. 
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minate,  looking  up  attentively,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  towards  the  zenith.  Presently  he  shook 
his  head ;  and  pointing  upwards,  with  his  arm  S^SJST*" 
extended,  asked  us.  How  we  liked  the  sky? 
As  it  seemed  to  be  very  clear,  and  there  were 
many  stars  visible,  we  replied  that  there  was 
every  sign  of  fair  weather.  "  Do  you  not  see,'* 
said  he,  **  some  small  clouds,  which  now  and  then 
make  their  appearance,  and  instantly  afterwards 
vanish  V  We  confessed  that  we  did ;  but  rather 
hastily  insisted,  that  instead  of  peering  after 
signs  in  the  sky,  he  should  get  the  vessel  out  of 
harbour  as  speedily  as  possible.  His  only 
comment  upon  this  order,  so  inconsiderately 
g^ven,  was  a  summons  to  his  companions  to 
heave  the  anchor,  and  hoist  the  sails.  We  had 
barely  light  enough  to  steer  through  the  narrow 
channel  at  the  entrance,  without  running  against 
the  rocks ;  and  we  had  no  sooner  cleared  the 
port,  than  there  fell  a  dead  calm.  A  prodigious 
sea,  tossing  our  vessel  in  all  directions,  soon 
convinced  us  of  the  nature  of  the  situation  for 
which  we  had  exchanged  our  snug  birth  but  a 
few  minutes  before.  Surrounded  as  we  had 
been  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  island,  we  had 
not  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  turbulent 
sea  we  should  encounter.  Our  steadv  helms- 
man  endeavoured  in  vain  to  keep  the  prow  of 
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his  vessel  to  any  particular  point ;  and  calling 

to  our  interpreter,  bade  him  notice  what   he 

termed,  in  Greek,  "  the  belching  of  the  deepJ'     This 

happens  during  the  roll  of  a  calm,  when  a  wave^ 

lifted  to  a  great  height,  suddenly  subsides,  with 

a  .deep   and  hollow  sound,  like  air  bursting 

through  a  narrow  channel.     Our  apprehensions 

had  already  got  the  better  of  our  indifference  to 

such  observations;  and  in  a  very  different  tone 

of  voice  from  that  in  which  we  had  ordered  him 

out  of  port,  we  asked  the  Captain,  What  that 

noise  denoted  ?   He  calmly  replied,  that  it  was 

generally  considered  as  a  bad  omen ;  but  that 

he  more  disliked  the  appearance  which  he  had 

desired  us  to  notice  before  we  left  the  harbour. 

Being  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  our  usurped 

authority,  we  begged  that  he  would  be  guided 

in  future  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  experience ; 

and,  further,  requested  that  he  would  put  back 

into  port.    This  he  affirmed  to  be  impossible ; 

that  he  would  not  venture  towards  a  lee-shore 

during  the  night  for  aay  consideration.    We 

prepared  therefore  to  suffer,  as  we  had  deserved, 

for  our  extreme  folly  and  rashness,  and,  strange 

as  it  may  seem,  not  without  many  an  anxious 

thought  for  the  antient  Manuscripts  we  had,  on 

board.    The  crew  lighted  a  wax  taper  before  a 

small  picture  of  some  Saint  in  the  foreship ;  all 
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the  after-part  of  the  hold  being  occupied  by  our  chap. 
cots  and  baggage.  Here,  when  we  endeavoured 
to  lie  down  for  rest,  we  were  over-run  by 
swarms  of  stinking  cock-roaches ':  we  remained 
therefore  sitting  upon  some  planks  that  we  had 
placed  to  serve  as  a  floor,  with  our  heads  touch- 
ing the  roof  which  the  deck  afforded,  sustaining 
the  violent  motion  of  the  vesse],  and  anxiously 
expecting  the  coming  of  the  morning. 


(l)  Blatta  Oriental! s.  Lmn,  The  modern  Creeks  call  it  Kai§»' 
rida*  KccordiDg  to  Smmmi^  they  coDtecrate  the  festival  of  St, 
Grtgmy  to  these  dI^;ufttlls  and  trouUesome  iaiects.  TVov.  tn  CreiM, 
^  185.    Lmd.  1801. 
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PATMOS  TO  PAROS. 

Gale  of  wind — Vessel  ^ven  to  the  south  of  NaxoB — 
VwaoTm<y~-ladepeadent  Shepherds — ^ppetaance  of  the 
island — MiiiertUs — ^Nsxian  Boccazt — Town  of  Nsxoo — 
Maraiscripts—  Inhaliitaiits— Population— j4nliqtaties— 
Inscriptions  —  Sculpture — Medals  —  Gems — Colossal 
Statue — Temple  of  Bacchus — Other  Ruins — ^merigli*^- 
Arrival  iu  ParoB — Parechia — Castle — Inscriptions — 
Sh^  stranded— Aatip&tos — Grotto — i(j  possible  origin — 
mode  of  descent — descr^tion  of  the  interiof-ffature  of 

the 
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the  Stalactites  —  manner  of  their  deposition — ParU' 
doxical  Phenomena  —  OrystaUization  of  Alabaster-^ 
Arragonite-—  Visit  of  the  French  Afnlassador^^XTaxo» 
— Antient  Quarries  of  Parian  Marble — Marpessus— 
Cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Parian  Marble  in  Grecian 
Sculpture — Marvellous  skUl  of  the  Antients  in  working 
the  Quarries — Bas-relief-^^Explanation  of  the  Inscrip^ 
turn — Origin  of  the  work — Evidence  it  affords-^Theory 
of  Crystallization. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  port,  we 
endeavoured,  by  hoisting  canvas,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  short  gusts  of  land-wind  that  came 
from  the  east  during  the  calm;  a  heavy  and 
unsteady  sea  rolling.  Afterwards,  a  light  breeze 
prevailing  from  that  quarter,  we  were  enabled 
to  stand  over  to  Icaria ;  where  we  were  entirely 
becalmed :  and  the  usual  alarm  taking  place,  as 
to  pirates  upon  the  coast,  we  hauled  off  with 
our  oars.  Towards  morning,  a  fresh  wind  wind. 
sprung  from  the  north-west^  accompanied  by 
flashes  of  lightning ;  and  we  directed  the  prow 
of  our  cmque  towards  Naxos.  As  the  sun  rosie, 
the  sky  bore  a  very  angry  aspect ;  the  horizon 
being  of  the  deepest  crimson,  interspersed  with 
dark  clouds.  We  soon  perceived  that  the  pre- 
diction made  by  the  Casiot  master  of  our  vessel 
would  be  fulfilled^  and  that  we  should  encounter 

02 
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ciiAP.  a  storm.  The  high  lapd  of  Icaria  sheltered  us 
until  we  got  farther  towards  the  south-west;  when 
the  gale  freshened,  and  came  upon  us  with  such 
violence,  that  we  could  not  keep  our  course. 
All  our  endeavours  to  beat  to  windward*  so  as 
to  weather  the  northern  point  of  Naxos,  and 
bear  down  the  strait  between  that  island  and 
Paros,  were  ineffectual:  we  fell  fast  to  leeward; 
and  getting  among  some  rocks  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  Naxos,  the  foresail  was  carried  away. 
The  first  notice  that  we  received  of  this  accident^ 
came  with  a  wave,  which  broke  over  the  roi'^ne, 
and  almost  filled  our  birth :  it  was  fortunate  that 
those  upon  deck  were  not  washed  overboard. 
We  made  our  way  up  as  well  as  we  could,  ex- 
pecting every  instant  that  something  more  serious 
would  happen.  The  waves  ran  mountains  high, 
and  the  caique  would  not  answer  to  her  helm. 
During  the  delay  caused  by  getting  the  foresail 
repaired,  we  shipped  water  continually;  and 
being  obliged  to  take  the  gale  in  poop,  such  a 
sea  followed  us,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear,  if 
£he  mainsail  gave  way,  the  vessel  would  founder. 
When  matters  were  somewhat  rectified,  we 
steered  for  a  narrow  channel  between  some  high 
rocks  and  the  easieni  side  of  the  island:  it 
seemed  rather  like  flying  than  sailing:  our  little 
caique  ran  over  the  curling  tops  c^  the  highest 
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waves,  without  shipping  any  more  ^ater.    This   chaf. 
was   remarked    by    our   undaunted    Captain^  .^^^— i^ 
stationed    with   his  crew    at  the   helm,    who 
exclaimed,  *'  Let  us  see  one  of  your  frigates  in 
such  a  sea  as  this:   there  is  not  one  of  them 
could  weather  it  like  my  little  caique/''    We  y«"^ 

^  "  ^  '  anven  to 

passed  like  lightning  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  south 
some  dreadful  rocks,  over  which  the  sea  was 
dashing  as  high  as  our  mast  head ;  until  getting 
under  the  lee,  to  the  south  of  Naxas,  we  ran  the 
vessel  aground^  close  to  a  small  creek,  upon 
sotne  white  sand. 

Within  this  creek  another  small  bark  had  taken 
shelter ;  the  crew  of  which,  seeing  our  situation, 
came  to  assist  our  Captain  in  getting  his  caigue  off 
the  sand,  and  in  hauling  her  farther  up  the  creek, 
in  which  they  happily  succeeded.  We  then  cast 
anchor,  and  began  to  examine  the  state  of  our 
baggage.  Like  tme  shipwrecked  mariners,  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  without  a  dry  thread  on  board, 
we  opened  all  our  stores  upon  the  rocks,  to 
expose  our  clothes  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
Every  article  of  our  linen  was  completely  soaked ; 
but,  to  our  great  joy,  the  Patmos  Manuscripts 
had  escaped,  and  were  safe.  We  had  put  them 
into  a  small,  but  stout  wooden  box,  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel;  and  had  covered  this  with 
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every   article  of  canvas,  &c.    that   coul(J   be 
collected.  .  '  •    • 


Panormo. 


Indepen- 
dent Sbep- 
herdi. 


The  gale  continuing  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane,  we  were 
detained  here  during  this  and  the  following  day. 
It  is  surprising  for  what  a  length  of  time,  and  how 
often,  the  north-west  rages  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  prevails,  almost  unceasingly,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  After  sun-set,  there  is 
generally  a  calm,  which  is  succeeded  by  light 
breezes  from  the  land,  especially  from  mountains 
surrounding  gulphs;  but  at  sun-rise  the  north- 
west begins  again'.  The  little  creek  in  which 
our  vessel  found  shelter  is  called,  by  the  islanders, 
the  Bay  of  Panormo ;  and  there  are  some  insigni- 
ficant ruins  upon  the  rocks  above  it,  which  they 
call  Panormo  Castle*.  The  only  inhabitants  we 
saw  were  parties  of  men  leading  uninterruptedly 
a  pastoral  life,  without  paying  any  tax,  either  to 


(l)  Mr,  Spenser  Smiih^  hrothtr  of  S\r  Sidney  Smith,  infurmedthe 
author  that  he  was  an  entire  month  employed  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
a  paisaf^  from  Rhodet  to  Sianehio:  the  narth-weti  wind  prevailed  all 
the  time  with  such  force,  that  the  veuel  in  which  he  sailed  could  not 
double  Cape  Crio. 

(St)  Tmme/ort  mentions  this  little  harbour,  under  the  name  of 
Panormo.  (^^.  du  Levant,  torn,  I.  |k  5248.  Lyen,  1717*)  None  of  the 
ports  of  Ntune  are  proper  for  the  reception  of  large  vessels,  an<i  there- 
fore it  Is  that  Tavermtr  says  the  island  has  no  ports. 
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the  island  or  to  the  TltrAitft  Govemmeiit:  we  ^^' 
found  them  tending  their  sheep  and  goats  in  this 
wild  part  of  Naxos,  like  a  race  of  primeval  shep- 
herds \  They  brought  us  some  sheep  soon 
after  our  arrival;  descending  the  rocks  with 
their  bare  feet,  and  wearing  upon  their  legs  the 
cothurnus,  in  its  most  antient  form,  made  of  the 
undressed  skins  of  their  goats,  with  the  hair  on 
the  outside.  Whence  they  came,  or  who  they 
were,  we  could  not  learn;  for  they  said  they 
had  little  connection  with  any  of  the  villages  of 
the  island,  nor  any  settled  place  of  residence ; 
that  they  had  neither  wives  nor  houses ;  sleep- 
ing at  night  behind  some  bush,  in  the  open  air» 
and. labouring  merely  for  subsistence,  without  a 
thought  of  riches.  They  had  all  the  same  kind 
of  clothing:  it  consisted  of  a  woollen  jacket, 
and  short  trowsers,  of  their  own  manufacture. 


(3)  Accordios  to  Herodotus,  the  most  antient  inhabitants  of  Aojtot 
were  a  race  of  Imuau.  Aristotlb  relates,  that  the  most  wealthy  of 
them  lired  in  the  town,  and  that  the  rest  were  scattered  about,  among 
the  Tillages,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Avery  antient Imnipiiam 
found  near  the  base  of  Zia  (AIA),  the  principal  mountain,  which  is 
prcsenred  by  JjpMi  and  by  Tntm^ari,  will  prove  that  the  pastures  of 
Naxot  bad  invited  shepherds  in  a  very  early  age.  It  consists  only  of 
three  word4,  oros  AIOS  MEAXIXIOT, ''  MowUam  •fJtqnUr,  Cuardian 
^Fbeki.'*  The  title  of  Sk^herd,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  often  found  in  Scripture.  "  Givb  bar,  O  thou  Shbp- 
■BRD  or  Israel!"  (Pxa/mlxxx.  I.)    "  The  Lord  is  my  Shbpheri^- 

Hb  MAKBTH   MB  to   lie  DOWN   IN   GRBBN   PASTURES :   HE   LBADBTH  Mg 
BBSIDB  THE  anLL  WATERS."   Pftf/in  XXUU  1,  8. 
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CHAP,  partly  cancealing  the  cothurnus  of  goafs  haii^ 
upon  their  legs.  They  cover  their  head  with  a 
red  sGUll-cap»  which  is  manufactured  at  Fenice^. 
Reckoning  their  goats  and  sheep  together,  th^se 
independent  shepherds  have  five  or  six  hundred 
animals  in  each  flock.  They  shear  their  sheep 
twice  a  year;  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes  in 
Mayy  and  removing  them  when  the  latter  begin 
to  lamb.  They  speak  the  modem  Greek  language; 
and  perhaps  recruit  their  numbers  from  the  race 
of  Albanians  which  is  scattered  over  all  Greece. 
They  told  us  that  they  made  three  or  four 


(1)  This  part  of  the  modern  Greek  and  jilbanian  dreM  is  the  moit 
aUtient :  it  may  be  ubsenrcd  upon  a  bas-relief'  of  the  highett  anti* 
quity.  Dear  to  OrekemenoM  in  Betotia-'  it  is  still  worn  throu{:bottt 
jiibania,  and  ainon;  all  the  Grecian  Isles,  as  it  was  by  their  ancestorty 
■nd  by  the  Bytantine  Emperors.  It  is  common  aUo  to  the  Turki, 
from  the  Grawd  Signiar  to  the  meanest  slave,  who  wear  it  beneath  the 
turban :  and  the  p<irtrait  of  Manuel  Pal^etogus  (exhibiting  this  cap 
with  the  addition  only  of  ornamental  gems  about  it)  whieli  was  en* 
graven  as  a  P^nelte  to  the  Fir&t  Chapter  of  our  Third  Volume,  8to. 
edition,  wan  placed  there  expressly  to  shew,  that  the  Tmrke^  in  thei^ 
domestic  habtti  (when  it  it  si^metinit* s  usual  for  them,  as  destitute  of 
ceremony,  to  take  %ift  their  turban),  exhibit  a  costume  precisely  corre- 
sponding with  the  appearnuce  presented  by  that  portrait.  Pertoas 
who  have  never  seen  the  Turks  excepting  upon  occasions  of  cererooliy, 
when  thrir  heads  are  covered  hy  high  calpacks  and  by  turbans,  and 
who  do  not  therefore  remark  the  antient  and  commun  covering  for  th* 
bead  which  b  Wluw  these,  will  not  perceive  any  re«einblttnce  between 
the  figure  of  a  modern  Sultan  aiid  the  purtrait  of  Manuel  Paietelagftti 
althou«;b  nothing  can  l>e  more  striking;  for  they  have  the  auwi 
characteristic  aquiline  features,  the  same  length  of  visage  and  Of 
beard>  and  the  same  covering  of  the  crown  on  the  head. 
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hundred  piastres  annually,  out  of  a  flock  of  five 
hundred  sheep  and  goats:  and  this  sum  they 
spend  in  the  few  necessaries  or  indulgences 
Ihey  may  require.  We  killed  and  dressed  one 
of  their  sheep:  the  mutton  had  a  very  bad 
flavour. 

The  island  has  no  port  on  its  eastern  side :  it  Appctam* 
is  there  mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  bleak  and  i,und. 
barren.    The  rocks  in  this  part  of  it  consist  of 
alternate  strata  of  schisius  and   Ifmestove.    We 
noticed   a  stratum   of  primary  limestone,    sur- 
mounted by  schisius;  and  above  that  was  a  layer 
of  a  soft  kind  of  Cipolino  marble,  striped  blue 
and  white.      The   next  day,    October  the  six- 
teenth,   we  landed   to  collect  plants,    and  to 
examine  the  traces  of  buildings  above  this  little 
bay ;  which  may  be  called  Panormo  Creeks  for  it 
merits  no  higher  consideration.     We  found  the 
remains  of  walls,    built  above  precipices,   in 
which  cement  had  been  used;  and  noticed  a. 
door,  with  a  small  room  that  had  once  been 
stuccoed.     In  a  rude  chapel,  which  the  shep- 
herds had  constructed  of  loose  stones,  we  ob- 
served a  fragment  of  antique  marble ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  these  works  had  much  more  the 
appearance  of  buildings  hastily  constructed  by 
pirates  than  by  any  people  acquainted  with 
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CHAP,  architectural  knowledge.  We  noticed  some 
caves  near  the  shore;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  obscure  and  almost  unknown  retreat  ha3 
offered  an  occasional  asylum  to  some  of  the 
numerous  corsairs  of  the  Archipelago.  After 
this,  our  botanical  excursions  led  us  a  little  far- 
ther into  the  interior,  over  a  barren  district. 
Jitter  J"  as  Toumefort  said  of  the  whole  island  *, 
to  inspire  sadness  than  joy."  We  saw  neither 
fixed  inhabitants,  nor  any  mark  of  cultivation*. 
The  high  rocks  above  the  creek  were  covered 
with  the  blossoms  of  a  species  of  Cyclamen, 
probably  the  autumnaie  of  Ray^:  we  collected  a 
great  number  of  these,  and  several  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  particularly  one  with  a  small  and 
very  elegant  white  flower,  which  we  thought 
was  new,  but  the  specimens  were  afterwards 
injured  or  lost.     We  could  not  find  Toumefbrt's 


€€ 


(l)  '' Elle  nous  parut  d'abord  plus  propre  9l  inspirer  de  la  trUtctie 
que  de  la  joye.*'     Vioffage  du  Levant,  torn,  I.  /»•  S54.    L^om,  1717. 

(3)  Count  dt  Ckoueul  Gm^fUr  gave  a  very  different  description  of  the 
nofih  part  of  the  island.  "  Si  Ton  amnce  dans  les  terres,  on  trouve 
det  vail  to  d^licieusesy  arrosto  de  mille  rutsseaux,  et  des  for^ti 
d'orang^ers,  de  figuiers,  et  de  prenadien.  La  terre  par  sa  ftcondlt^ 
semble  pr^veoir  tons  les  besoins  de  ses  babitans;  elle  nourrit  no 
grande  quantity  de  bestiaut,  de  gibier.  Le  bl^,  I'huile,  les  figues,.  et 
le  vin«  y  sont  toiyours  abondans.  On  y^  recueille  austi  de  la  loie/* 
Fbijfage  PUioraque  de  la  Gr^,  p,  41.    Parii,  1788. 

(a)iZaii  Hut.  1S0& 
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Heliotropium  kumijusum*:  we  had  seen  it  often  in    ^^^,^* 
the   Hoiy   Land,    and  wished   to  observe   the  ^.n  i^— i 
change  that  might  be  effected  by  such  a  diffe* 
rence  of  situation.   The  mineralogy  of  this  island  Mtncnb. 
prdmises   to  be  highly  interesting,    when  an 
opportunity  is  offered  to  any  naturalist  for  its 
investigation;  but  where  there  are  no  mines,  the 
mere  traveller,  examining  only  those  excavations 
which  Nature  ciarries  on,  has  little  chance  of 
adding  greatly  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.    The 
Geologist,    attending  only   to   aggregation,   may 
fare  better  in  the  midst  of  the  compound  masses 
which  are  everywhere  presented  to  his  view.  A 
species  of  breccia  was  found  here,  called  Ophites 
by  the  Antient  Greeks,  which  may  have  been  the 
Ferde  antico;  it  is  described  as  of  a  green  co- 
lour, spotted  with  white.     From  the  position  of 
the  strata,  as  before  noticed,  this  compound  may 
friequently  occur,  where  the  layers  of  schisttis 
and  marble  meet,  and  where  the  schisttis  is  either 
of  a  green  colour  itself,  or  contains  green  ser^ 
pentine.     It  has  been  also  pretended  that  gold 
ores  exist  in  the  island,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
carefully  conceal  the  secret  of  their  locality, 
through  fear  of  being  compelled  by  the  Turks 
to  work   those  ores.      The  famous  emery  of 


(4)  Tennuf.  ibid.  p.  365. 
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Naxos  is  situate  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  island^ 
towards  the  norih-wesi :  the  author  has  ever  since 
regretted  that  his  rough  treatment  at  sea  en- 
tirely banished  from  his  recollection  all  thought 
of  this  important  part  of  the  natural  history  of 
Naxos;  and  he  has  the  more  regretted  his 
inattention  to  it,  as  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  geological  position,  association,  and  matrix  of 
emery.  Since  the  celebrated  Tennant  has  dis« 
covered  its  relationship  to  corundum^  inde- 
pendently of  its  importance  in  a  commercial 
view,  and  of  its  connection  with  antient  history, 
it  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice.  The  matrix 
of  the  corundum  of  the  Camatic  is  a  stone  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  resembling  the  Naxian  marble*. 
The  crystals  of  corundum  are  dispersed  in  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  feldspar  are  dis- ' 
posed  in  porphyry'.  The  author  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  by  the  accidental  fracture  of  the 
compact  emery  of  Naxos,  as  regular  an  hexagonal 
form  as  that  which   may  be   noticed  in  the 


(1)  See  the  Commuaication  read  to  the  JRojtml  Sodetjf,Ju^  I,  180S, 
•n  tbe  CompositioD  of  Emety^  by  Smitktan  TenmaiUt  F.R.S. 

(St)  "  It  \%  similar/'  savs  tbe  Count  de  JBonniM,  **  to  tbe  kind  of 
marble  known  by  tbe  name  of  Coane-pnuned  Saline  Marble."  fSte 
Bcuman  on  the  Contndum  Stone,  p*  50.  Lond,  I803«)  This 
antwen  to  tbe  marble  of  Naxos. 

(3)  See  Bowmemf  At,  as  aborc. 
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tarundum  of  the  Mysore:  nor  is  it  uureasonable  to 
infer,  as  a  probability,  that  Telesia,  or  perfect 
conmdunh  under  the  forms  exhibited  by  the 
OrienUd  sapphire  and  Oriental  ruiy,  may  be  found 
l>y  future  travellers  in  the  mines  of  emery  at 
Haxos.  Toumefori  relates,  that,  in  his  time,  those 
niAes  were  situate  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
beyond  a  place  called  Peraio,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Drench  Consul;  but  that  the  inhabitants  find 
emery  as  they  plough  the  earth,  and  carry  it 
down  to  the  sea  coast,  where  the  English  often 
ballast  their  ships  with  it;  and  it  was  so  cheap, 
that  twenty-eight  hundred  weight  of  it  might  be 
purchased  for  a  crown^.  Dapper  says,  that  a 
cape  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  takes 
its  name  from  this  stone  \  Almost  all  the  emery 
of  commerce  comes  from  Naxos.  The  island 
has  been  celebrated  for  ages  in  being  the  pecu-« 
liar  deposit  of  this  remarkable  mineral.  Pliny^ 
in  the  description  he  has  given  of  a  green  stone 
which  the  Antients  called  topaz^  says  it  was  the 
only  gem  that  admitted  the  impression  of  a  file ; 
tiiat  all  other  gems  were  polished  by  means  of 


(4)  Tmtrmrf*  Vojr.  du  Levami^  toin,  I.  p.  9^3.    Xj^m,  1717. 

(5)  Ciiff§   SwurigiUf   th/%  IMam  aUlio;   euMtjr,   Smerigfh,  or 
SmerUh.    See  Jkqnpeff  UIm  dt  TAreki^,  p.  350.    Anui.  1703. 
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the  grinding'Stones  ofNaxos^:  and,  in  a  preceding 
part  of  his  work^  he  speaks  of  Naxrum  as  used 
in  polishing  marble  and  gems\  The  shepherds 
told  us  that  wild  honey  is  found  in  great  abun* 
dance  in  this  island :  the  children  set  out  in 
parties  to  collect  it^  as  in  the  other  islands « of 
the  Archipelago.  From  the  rocks  above  Panormo 
Creek,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  cluster 
of  islands  lying  towards  the  south-east. 


Naxian 
Soccate, 


On  Saturday,  October  the  seventeenth,  at 
sun-rise,  we  got  under  weigh,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north-west,  and  steered  for  the 
south  of  the  boccaze,  or  strait,  between  this 
island  and  Paros.  In  passing  up  the  channel, 
we  were  obliged  to  use  our  oars;  but  by  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  port, 
close  to  the  town  of  Naxos,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted the  tour  of  the  whole  island.  We  found 
only  a  few  boats  in  the  harbour.  The  Greek 
sailors  still  preserve  the  custom,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  of  hauling  their  vessels  on  the  shore, 


(])  "  Eadem  sola  nobilium  limam  sentit:  ceterc  iViumi  cotibos 
poliuntur."  PUn.  HUt,  Not.  lib,  xwvii.  c.  8.  tarn.  Ill,  p.  54S.  L.  £«i. 
1653. 

(3)  "  Si^is  ^  mannore  poliendis,-  gemmisque  etiam  scalpendia 
atque  limandia  Naamm  diu  placuit  ante  alia."  iMf.  Uk.  zutI.  r.  7. 
tarn,  Ui,  p.  478. 
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with  the  prows  resting  on  the  beach:  having   chap. 
done  this,  they  place  the  mast  lengthwise  across  <-  ^^  * 
the  prow  and  the  poop^  and  spread  the  sail  over 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  tent;  then  beneath  these 
tents  they  sing  their  songs,  drinking  wine  freely, 
and  accompanying  their  voices  with  the  lyre  or 
three-stringed  viol:  Such  ai  concert  greeted  our 
arrival.  '  Being  told  that  a  Latin  archbishop 
resided  in  the  place,  we  paid  him  a  visit.     The 
town  makes  a  neat  appearance  from  the  harbour.  Town  of 
but  has  altogether  the  character  of  an  antient 
Greek  city  when  it  is  entered;  the  streets  being 
irregular,  deep,  narrow,  and  dirty.    We  found 
upon  the  mart,  near  the  shore,  large  heaps  of 
the  most  enormous  green  citrons  we  had  ever 
seen,  ready  to  be  removed  on  board  some  boats 
waitkig  to  convey  this  kind  of  freightage  to  Con^ 
sianiinople.      They  are  valued  principally  for 
their  very  thick  rind,  of  which  a  green  sweet- 
meat is  prepared:  but  we  could  hardly  have 
credited  an  account  of  the  size  to  which  this 
fruit  here  attains.     Some  of  these  citrons  were 
as  large  as  a  man  s  head,  and  of  the  most 
singular  forms;  consistmg  almost  wholly  of  the 
rind,  with  very  little  juice  in  any  of  them.    The 
archbishop  received  us  very  politely,  and  pre- 
pared a  dinner  for  us ;  but  we  begged  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  time,  and  therefore  declined 
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CHAP,  hig  invitation.    By  his  kindness  we  were  adpufr- 


¥  ted  to  the  churches,  which  have  the  privilege 
of  being  furnished  with  bells,  as  at  Paimos.    A 
Greek  priest,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  for  Matmr 
Mftnu-      scripts^  produced  from  beneath  an  altar,  lying 
"^    *      upon  the  damp  pavement  of  one  of  the  aanctu* 
aries,  a  quarto  Codex  of  selections  from  the 
Gospels^  written  upon  vellum  for  the  use  of 
the  Greek  Church:   this,  as  usual,   had  been 
condemned   as    soon  as  a  printed  copy  had 
supplied  its  place.      We  easily  contrived  to 
purchase  it;    and  afterwards  obtained,   for  a 
small  sum,   by  means  of  the  same  priest^    a 
similar  Manuscript,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
from  one  of  the  Greek  families  in  the  placed     III 
this  manner,  antient  copies  of  the  •Gospels  may 
be  procured  in  the  Archipelago,  by  persons  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  seek  for  them;  as, 
in  our  own  country,  the  rarest  English  editioq^ 
of  the  Scriptures  may  be  found  in  counties  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis ;  where  tbey  have 
either    been  banished  from   the  churches  to 
make  way  for  more  modern  Bibles,  br  laid  up 
in  the  vestry;  or  in  store-rooms,  as  waste  paper, 
in  private  families,   being  too  antiquated  aqd 


(l)  Thefle    are   the  same   Mamucrlpis   mentioned  iij    Vtotuaat 
tTfih/ord^  Not.  47.  48.  p*  100,  of  his  Catalogue.    Oifwi.  1818. 
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inelegant  in  their  appearance  for  the  taste  of  chap. 
the  owners  *. 


The  want  of  a  proper  port  for  large  shipping 
has  saved  Naxos  from  many  a  visit  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks.  We  were  told  that  not  a  single 
Moslem  could  be  found  in  the  whole  island,  and 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  had  inhau- 
never  seen  a  Turk :  but  they  sometimes  experi- 
ence the  honour  of  a  call  from  their  masters,  en 
passant;  and  then,  **  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
meanest  commander  of  a  galliot,"  says  Toume- 
fari\  "neither  Latins  nor  Greeks  ever  dare 
appear  but  in  red  caps,  like  the  common  galley*  • 
slaves,  humbling  themselves  before  the  pettiest 
oflScer."  As  soon  as  the  Turks  have  left  them, 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  tables  of  their  genea- 
logy; some  deducing  their  origin  from  the 
Paleologiy  or  from  the  Comnenii ;  others  from  the 
noblest  Venetian  families*.  The  island  was  for 
three  hundred  years  the  residence  of  princes 
appointed  by  the  Venetians  as  Dukes  of  the 


(2)  The  author  has  t«en  discarded  old  blackrieiter  Bibles  in  the  chests 
of  country  churches ;   and  once  found   a  copy  of  Aft/et  CaverdaWt 

.  revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  a  ff^leh  houses 
keef>er^^who  was  preparing  to  use  it  in  covering  presenres. 

(3)  Toumrfl  Voy.  du  Levani,  Lett.  V.  torn.  I.  p.  357.  I^^on^  1717. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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Archipelago;  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  gave 
this  title  to  Marco  Sanudo,  until  the  expulsion 
by  the  Turks,  under  Selim  the  Second,  of  Giacomo 
CrispOy  the  twenty-first  and  last  duke.  It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Venetian 
costume  still  exists  among  the  Latin  ladies. 
That  of  the  Greek  women  is  very  remarkable ; 
but  it  has  been  already  described  and  accurately 
represented  in  Towmefori^  Travels  \  We  were 
unable  to  resist  the  hospitable  importunity  with 
which  some  of  the  inhabitants  invited  us  into 
their  dwellings ;  and  might  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  of  our  time  in  going  firom  house  to  house, 
to  be  regaled  with  lemonade  and  sweetmeats. 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  anxious  to  be 
informed  how  the  women  of  our  island  passed 
their  time ;  and  whether  the  rich  dresses  of  the 
Naxian  women  accorded  with  the  habits  of 
English  females  of  distinction.  We  told  them 
that  English  ladies  of  elevated  rank  aimed  only 
at  simplicity  in  their  dress ;  that,  in  our  com- 
mercial country,  wealth  was  very  often  on  the 
side  of  low  birth;  and,  consequently,  that 
expensive  dresses  and  costly  ornaments,  so  far 
from  being  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
i~.      -    — *       ■  I      '  ■      ■  ■  ■'■ - 

(l)  r<mriu/.  Voy.duX^tfwifi/,  Lett.  v.  Com.  I.  p.  328. 
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high  breeding,  were  generally  considered  as 
m^rks  of  vulgarity ;  that  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  nobility  wore  the  plainest,  and  gene- 
rally the  cheapest,  apparel.    Still,  their  curiosity 
was  not  satisfied;  they  wished  we  would  tell 
them  of  what  materials  the  dresses  consisted ; 
and  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  had 
at  MaUa,  or  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  evident 
desire  which  they  betrayed  of  imitating  the 
London  mode,  we  were  amused  in  thinking  what 
sort  of  a  metamorphosis  would  be  effected  by 
the  arrival  of  an  English  woman  of  rank  at 
Naxosz  what  discarding  of  brocade,  and  coloured 
velvet,    and    embroidered    vests,    for    British 
muslin  and  stuffs :  what  scrambling  for  a  few 
pieces  of  crape  and  cambric,  if  such  merchan- 
dize should  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution: 
how  all  the  old  family  wardrobes,  which  had 
been  handed  down  in  form  and  substance  from 
the  lustinianis,   the  Grimaldis,  and  the  Summch 
ripas  %  would  give  place  to  the  simj^est  English 
costume.    As  we  had  a  variety  of  other  busi- 
ness to  claim  our  attention,  during  the  short 
stay  we  intended  to  make,  we  put  an  end  to  a 
chain  of  inquiries  that  redoubled  after  every 
answer,  by  promising  to  send  all  the  latest 


(3)  See  tmnufori,  ibid.  p.  257. 
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CHAP.    mod6s,  by  the  earliest  opportunity^  either  from 
Paris  or  London. 


F(9uUtion.  The  population  has  not  been  altered  since 
Naxos  was  visited  by  Toumefort:  that  of  the 
whole  island>  including  the  women,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  eighteen  thousand  persons:  about 
three  thousand  of  this  number  are  Latins,  and 
the  rest  are  Greeks.  During  war,  they  pay 
forty  purses  as  a  tax  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
mefat,  each  purse  being  equivalent  to  five  hun- 
dred piastres.  In  time  of  peace,  very  little 
impost  is  levied.  Their  wine  maintains  its  pris- 
tine celebrity,  and  we  thought  it  excellent  The 
Latin  families  live  together  in  the  castle,  or 
fortress,  separated  from  the  Greeks,  not  only 
by  situation,  but  by  numberless  petty  feuds  and 
jealousies.  We  found  fragments  of  a  red  por- 
phyry here,  much  resembling  lava.  In  the 
evening,  it  rained,  which  was  quite  a  novel 
spectacle  to  us  at  that  time.  The  archbishop 
had  again  prepared  his  table  for  us ;  and,  as  we 
had  refused  his  dinner,  we  went  to  sup  with 
him.  He  had  also  provided  beds,  and  every 
other  necessary  convenience  for  our  accommo- 
dation; but  as  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
adequate  rectum  for  such  civilities  is  often  a 
painful   reflection   upon   these  occasions,  we 
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determined  to  rough  it  out,  as  usual,  in  our  cbap. 
tcSque.  The  Greek  houses  of  every  description, 
it  is  true,  swarm  with  vermin ;  but  we  could 
not  pique  ourselves  upon  the  superiority  of  our 
accommodation  on  board,  even  in  this  respect, 
from  the  swarms  of  cock-roaches  by  which  we 
were  infested:  and  some  rats,  the  athleta  of 
thar  kind,  during  the  last  night  that  we  remained 
in  Panormo  Bay,  actually  carried  off,  not  only 
the  author  s  books  of  plants,  filled  with  speci- 
mens, but  also  a  weighty  Turkish  poignard,  tied 
up  within  it,  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
digging  roots,  and  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 


Early  the  next  day  we  landed,  to  seek  for  Antiqni. 
some  remains  of  the  antient  city,  which  was 
nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  modem  town. 
The  antiquities  of  Naxos  relate  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  still  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and 
every  medal  and  gem  of  the  island  prove  how 
prevalent  the  rites  of  Bacchus  once  were.  This 
god  is  represented  bearded  upon  all  the  Naxian 
coins  and  signets.  We  obtained  several,  which 
we  shall  presently  describe.  Below  the  window 
of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Chancellor  of  Naxos, 
we  found  an  Inscription,  upon  the  capital  of  a  in«rip- 
column,  of  an  order  in  architecture  unknown  to 
us.    It  was  discovered  by  a  monk,  who  was 
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CHAP,  digging  for  building  materials  among  the  remains 
of  the  antient  city:  he  found  the  shaft  of  liie 
,  column  near  to  it,  and  a  small  antique  lamp  of 
terra  coua.  The  pillar  itself  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  sepulchral  sUle.  The  inscription  is 
hardly  worth  preserving,  as  it  contains  only  a 
few  names ;  but  one  is  unwilling  to  neglect  the 
preservation  of  any  Grecian  relic,  and  espe- 
cially where  few  are  found. 

XAIHTOZKAI 
HPOAOYKAIZE 
AEYKOYKnOAXP 
OY 


AlOrENOY 

KAI 
AMMAN  lOY 


nPOK\OZnPQ 

KAOYKAIAAE 

SANAPOYKAI 

ZfiZIMOY 

ZY 

We  were  afterwards  shewn,  upon  the  top  of  a 
house  below  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  a  small 
slab,  rather  of  Parian  than  of  Naxian  marble 
(the  grain  being  finer  than  in  the  latter),  con- 
taining an  inscription  of  great  antiquity:  the 
letters  were  small;  and  they  were  exceedingly 
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wdl  cut,  like  some  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  chap. 
been  found  in  Troas,  of  the  age  of  the  SeleudtLe. 
.  The  names  of  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Theocritus,  and 
Alexander,  inscribed  upon  the  same  marble, 
somewhat  excited  our  curiosity;  but,  after  all, 
we  did  not  find  a  single  fact  stated  in  this  in- 
scription r  it  ccmsists  only  of  a  list  of  .names; 
and  many  of  these  are  lost,  owing  to  the  injury 
the  stone  has  sustained. 

EnirYMNAZIAPXOYAnO ' 

KAIVnOrYM   .   .  OYZEKA  .  .  .  OZ  .  .  .  . 
YriEINOYTOYAnOAAO  ....  TOY....H*HB  . .  . 
ZINOIAPIZTOTEAHZAPIZTOTEAOYZ .  .  ♦ANOZZTIZ 
♦ANOAIKOXZnXTPATOY.  NIKAIOXM.. .  .TOYGEOrEI . 
ZnilMOVnOAAO .. .  APZIAPXOY. . .  ZIAEAZ^IAOI .  . 
nOnAIOZAPEAAiOXZKP  .  .  ^  I  . .  .  NAXEHZNEOTEPO 

EYTYXOZP. . .  NAIOYnY .. .  n MAKYAPIZTOAHN 

OEOKAEIZkOYNEMEK  .  . .  ITOE HZTOZnEPITO 

OEO^IAOZeEOKAEI MfiNNIKHPATOZ 

KTHZI^HNTOZ EMUNNIKAIOY 

KAEflNY nOYHMEPOZ 

AHMHTPIOI  .  HPAZ ,  .  ZINOI  .  .  AYAOZ 

KAIAIKIOZAFA ,  OAOZ. ,  KAEIAOYZXIZANAPOZ 

NIKANAPOYNIKANAPOZNtKANAPOYAHMHTPIOZ 
EniNIKOYMAPKOZnOAAIOZMAPKOYAEKMOZ 
AY*  I  AlOZZnOPIOYZIlKPATHZNIKlOY 
eEOKPITOzeEOKPITOYAYAOZZOA*IKIOZ 
AYAOYAAEZANAPOZAPTEMANOZAEYKIOZ 
ZE2TIAIOZZnOPIOYTPY*nNXAPMI 
AOY     .     .Y     ..HPETHZAPTEMHN 
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We  copied  this  inscription  with  difficulty,  being 
continually  interrupted  by  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  woman  to  whom  the  house  be- 
longed. She  positively  refused  to  sell  the 
marble,  having  a  superstitious  notion  that  it 
prevented  evil  spirits  from  coming  to  her  dwell- 
ing: after  msisting  upon  a  payment  of  thirty 
piastres  for  a  sight  of  it,  she  allowed  us  to  copy 
it  for  a  hundred  paras,  but  not  without  continual 
interruption,  and  the  most  clamorous  entreaty 
for  more  money. 

Scttificiire.  We  had  sufficient  employment  afterwards, 
among  many  valuable  antiquities.  Every  frag- 
ment of  the  antient  sculpture  of  Naxos  denoted 
the  most  splendid  sera  of  the  art;  but  Bacchus 
was  all  in  all.  The  fragment  of  a  marble  bust 
of  the  God,  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  was 
shewn  to  us,  of  the  most  perfect  sculpture ;  but 
the  price  set  upon  every  thing  proved  our  ap-* 
proximation  to  western  countries,  and  that  the 
mtercourse  between  this  island  and  Italy 
had  taught  them  how  to  appretiate  the  works 
of  Grecian  artists.  An  antient  weight  had 
been  dug  up,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  with 
its  handle,  neatly  cut  in  marble :  this  we  brought 
away:  it  weighs  exactly  four  pounds,  seven 
ounces  and  a  half.  A  Greek  had  recently  dis- 
covered a  vessel  of  terra  cotta,  contaioing  some 
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small  bronze  coins  of  Naxas^  of  the  finest  die,    chap. 
exhibiting  the  head  of  the  bearded  Bacchus  in  ^    ^^'  ^ 
front,  and  a  diota  on  the  reverse,  with  the  ^•^•^ 
legend  N  ASIAN :  we  bought  ten  of  these.    The 
author  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a 
silver  medal  of  the  island,  of  such  uncommon 
rarity,  that  it  is  believed  there  is  not  a  dupli- 
cate of  it  in  any  collection  in  Europe.    It  has  on 
the  front  a  bearded  head  of  Bacchus;  and  for 
reverse,  the  diota,  with  the  letters  N  A.    It  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion which  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  proves 
the  Island  o(Naxos  to  have  possessed,  that  its 
coins  should  be  so  scarce,  and  generally  so 
paltry;   while  those  of  its  Sicilian  colony,  so 
much  less  noticed  in  history,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon;  and  for  size  and  workmanship,  the 
latter  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  art 
extant. 

Visiting,  as  usual,  the  working  silversmiths,  ccm^. 
we  found  among  them  several  gems.  The  first 
was  a  camelian  with  the  figure  of  a  goat,  a 
symbol  of  Bacchus :  the  second,  which  we  could 
not  obtain,  represented  a  whole-length  figure 
of  the  God,  reeling,  decorated  with  vine-leaves 
and  grapes,  and  followed  by  a  dog ;  he  held  a 
ihjfrsus  in  one  hand,  and  a  diota  in  the  other 
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CHAP,    turned  bottom  upwards,  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
emptied    the    contents  of  the   vase.      Upon 
another  gem^  which  we  were  also  unable  to  pur- 
chase, we  observed  an  altary  supporting  a  bust 
of  Bacchus    cirowned    with  vine-leaves,    in    a 
very  singular  attitude,  with  its  mouth  open,  as 
if  making  a  libation  of  the  effects  of  intoxica* 
tion :    around  it  appeared  the  letters  of  his 
name,  Y03YN0IA,  written,  in  very  antient 
characters,  from  right  to  left.    At  the  house  of 
the  Chancellor,  from  whom  we  experienced  the 
most  hospitable  attention,  we  saw  the  hand  of 
an  antient  statue,  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to 
any  thing  yet  discovered.      Also,  near  to  his 
house,  the  torso  and  bust  of  a  military  figure, 
with  a  robe   over  the  shoulder,  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship.      The  sculpture  of  the 
island  appeared  to  be  generally  of  the  sort  of 
marble  called  Parian,  whether.-found  in  Paros  or 
in  Naxos ;  and  the  remains  of  works  in  archt- 
lecture  to  have  been  executed  in  the  splendid, 
broader-grained,  and  sparry  marble,  which  is 
more  peculiar  to  the  Naxian  quarries  :    but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exhibited  the 
smallest  appearance  of  that  false  lustre  and 
glittering  surface  which'  has  sometimes,  and 
very  improperly,  been  supposed  to  characterize 
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"works  of  art  executed  in  the  marble  of  these 
islands'.  Age  had  given  to  all  a  warm  and 
beautiful  tint  of  a  yellow  colour :  and,  to  the 
eye,  every  fragment  seemed  to  possess  the 
softness  and  consistency  of  wax  or  of  alabaster. 
The  Chancellor  told  us,  that  in  the^  interior  of  CoIomI 
the  island,  at  the  distance  of  three  hours  from 
the  town,  near  to  some  antient  marble  quarries, 
there  yet  remains  an  unfinished  colossal  statue, 
as  he  said,  of  Apollo,  but  evidently  of  Bacchus, 
with  a  bearded  countenance,'  sixteen  feet  in 
length*.  A  public  fountain  near  to  the  town 
is  still  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
FOUNTAIN  OF  ARIADNE,  and  it  is  csSlcd  by  that 
name.  Some  traces  of  antient  works  which 
may  yet  be  discerned  near  to  this  fountain 
shew  that  *  it  has  long  been  held  in  more  than 
usual  -consideration. 


unable  t©  undertake  a  journey  into  the  TempUrf 
interior,  we  next  visited  the  ruins  of  a  temple 


(1)  '*U  marl]^  Grec  est  4  ^roi  (rains  crystallinsy  qai  font  de  Hnx 
jours,  et  qui  sautent  par  petit  ^lati,  si  on  ne  le  menage  avec  soin.'* 
Tmrme/.  Vay.duLev,  Leti.V,  tom,h  p.  841.    Z^rwiy  1717* 

(9)  Mr.HamUicnj  author  of  .^gypiiaea,  witb  his  companions,  after- 
wards Tisited  Naxm,  and  taw  this  statue  of  Baeckmt,  It  is  of  sncli 
enormous  sixe,  that  Mr.  HamiXton's  party  spread  a  doth  upon  the 
beard,  ,aad  made  it  senre  as  their  table  for  breaUast 
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CHAF.  OF  Bacchus,  upon  an  insular  rock  on  the  north 
side  of  the  port.  The  portal  of  this  temple  faai» 
been  long  famous,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given 
in  every  book  of  travels  where  Naxos  is  mear- 
tioned.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  isle  was  once 
connected  with  Naxos  by  means  of  a  bridge 
and  an  aqueduct :  the  author  of  the  **  f^tyage 
Ptiioresque  de  la  Grice''  says  that  its  vestiges 
are  yet  visible^:  we  did  not  observe  them^ 
when  we  were  upon  the  spot.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose,  as  many  have  affirmed,  that  nothing 
remains  of  the  temple  but  this  portal,  ajthoim^b 
it  be  true  that  little  else  can  be  seen.  Consi- 
dering the  pains  that  have  been  lately  bestowed 
by  many  of  our  English  travellers  in  making 
excavations  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  it  ia 
radier  extraordinary  that  no  person  has  been 
induced  to  lay  open  the  site  of  this  remarkable 
building,  where  there  are  no  Turks  to  interfere 
with  the  workmen,  and  where  there  is  almost 
a  certainty  of  reward  for  their  trouble.  For 
our  part,  we  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  on 
such  works;  but  we  uncovered  a  part  of  the 
soil«  and  discovered  a  beautiful  capital  of  a 
Doric  pillar,  thereby  ascertaining  the  order  of 


(1)  Voy.Pittor.  torn.  I.  p.  43.    Pam,  178f. 

5 


(9)  Tommirfort  ascertained  the  dimenxions  of  tke  portal:  aocordin; 
to  hiniy  (m«  IMM.  I.  Leti.y,  Jl  X^m,  1717.)  it  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
eleven  feet  three  ioebes  broad  ;  the  lintel  is  foar  feet  thick  -;  the  two 
wprights  are  four  feet  thick,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad.  AH  the 
parts,  he  sajs,  were  cramped  with  copper;  for  he  found  small  pieces  of 
that  metal  among  the  ruins. 

(3)  See  the  Plate  in  the  Third  Quarto  Volume  of  these  TraTels,  p.  398; 
from  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  H.  Wright  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
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architecture  obsenred  in  the  building.  We 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  massive 
structure  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  that  part 
of  the  temple  which  still  remains  standing :  it 
consists 'of  three  pieces  only  of  the  Naxian 
marble,  two  being  placed  upright,  and  one  laid 
across.  Below  these  are  large  square  masses, 
which  belonged  to  the  threshold ;  and  this  con- 
sisted of  three  pieces  only '.  The  view  through 
this  portal,  of  the  town  of  Naxos  with  its  port, 
and  part  of  the  island,  is  very  fine.  We  enr 
deavoured,  by  a  sketch  made  upon  the  spot,  to 
preserve  a  memorial  of  the  scene ;  and  it  has 
been  since  rendered  more  perfect,  without 
interfering  with  the  fidelity  of  the  representa- 
tion'. The  mountain  seen  to  the  left  is  pro- 
bably AIA,  now  called  Zta,  whence  the  island 
was  formerly  named.  We  brought  away  some 
large  specimens  of  the  marble,  which  lies  in 
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fragments  near  the  portal :  it  is  so  much  softer 
and  more  laminary  than  the  Parian^  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  is  easily  to  be 
recognised  by  fracture.  It  is  singular  that  ik> 
account  of  a  building  of  such  magnificence 
should  be  preserved  in  any  author.  Ptolemy, 
as  it  is  observed  by  ToumeforU  seems  to  men- 
tion an  antient  city  upon  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  modern  town  of  Naxos  is  built' :  but 
ho  allusion  to  this  small  isle  and  its  temple 
occurs  in  any  antient  description  of  Greece, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  Naxas, 
by  Herodotus,  by  jippian,  and  by  Other  writers. 
From  this  isle  we  returned  to  conclude  our 
researches  in  Naxos. 

o^er  The  citadel  was  constructed  under  Marco 

"*"*'  Sanudo,  the  first  duke  of  the  Archipelago ;  and 
the  antient  palace  of  his  successors  was  the 
large  square  tower  which  is  now  remaining 
within  this  circular  fortress*.  Near  to  a  small 
chapel  beneath  its  walls,  we  found  a  cippus, 
representing  two  female  figures,  in  bas-relief. 
There  is  not  a  h6use  in  the  town  that  has  not 


(I)  K«|#tf  Ni»r«tf  4  wiXtt,     Ptol.  Geog.  libAll  cap.  15.* 
(S)  Toumef.  Voy.  diuLev,  torn.  I.  LetUV.   JL90H,  1717. 
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some  relic  of  this  kind  near  to  it ;  and  similar  char 
remains  in  the  interior  are  very  common.  The  ^■■vl-» 
inhabitants  told  us,  that  there  are  two  places 
where  ruins  and  inscriptions  are  found ;  the  one 
called  ^pollonon,  and  the  other  a  village  which 
bears  the  name  of  Philoies.  They  spoke  of  ruins 
at  two  hours  distance  from  Naxos,  towards  the 
east,  and  offered  to  conduct  us  thither :  but  the 
journey  would  have  detained  us  another  day ; 
and  we  were  afraid  of  loitering^  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  with  such  a  vessel  as  ours,  upon  a 
doubtful  speculation ;  and.  therefore  refused  to 
go.  Nothing  happened  to  us  more  extraordi- 
nary than  our  almost  unaccountable  neglect  in 
not  visiting  the  emery  mines :  this  arose  partly, 
as  has  been  stated,  from  the  alarm  into  which 
we  had  been  thrown  upon  our  first  coming  to  the 
island,  which  made  us  forget  to  inquire  after 
them  ;  and  also,  in  some  degree,  from  not 
rightly  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
term  smeriglio.  when  the  exports  were  stated  to  SmengUo. 
us:  we  would  willingly  have  bartered  the  time 
which  we  spent  in  copying,  and  in  procuring 
permission  to  copy,  an  imperfect  and  unin- 
telligible inscription,  for  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  observations  upon  the  Naxian 
corundum,  of  which  they  have   two  varieties. 
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CHAP,    very  diflTerent  in  their  qualities'.  They  find,  also, 
abundance  of  marcasite,  or  sulphuret  of  iron :  this 


(1)  The  lou  hat  been  more  than  supptied,  hy  a  valuable  eommmiM 
lion  from  Mr.  Hawkins  upon  the  Geoiogp  of  Akror,  in  the  following 
Extract  from  his  Manuscript  Journal. 

"  Naxu, 

**  The  largest  of  the  C^elade$,  and  the  most  circular. 

"  Frequent  but  not  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  therefore 
BO  harbours. 

**  The  longest  diameter  of  the  island,  according  to  the  AicsiMia 
Chart,  is  about  eighteen  miles,  its  breadth  about  twelve,  and  its  two 
futhest  extremities  point  n.  n.  e.  and  s.  s.  w. 

**  This,  too,  is  the  direction  of  a  mountainous  ridge  extending  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  running  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

**  The  whole  district  eastward  of  this  ridge  is  mountainous,  sloping^ 
towards  the  shore,  and  farrowed  with  deep  narrow  vales. 

**  Mountains  and  wide  intervening  vales  or  plains  compose  the 
district  which  lies  westward. 

**  These  mountains  dip  gradually  towards  the  southern  shore,  but 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  north  and  the  north-east. 

**  On  the  western  extremity  of  this  bold  line  of  coast  is  seated  tiie  town 
of  JVaxia,  which  overlooks  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  that  appears 
to  have  been  gained  from  the  sea  by  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the 
largest  river  in  the  island. 

**  In  the  centre  of  the  island  lies  the  broad  fertile  vale  of  TnmaHa 
(AfifutXju)  ;  the  boundary  of  which,  on  the  east,  is  the  main  ridge  of 
mountains  already  described,  and  of  which  the  highest  eminence  is 
denominated  Gid,  or  Jid,  Koronot  is  the  name  of  another  peak, 
nearly  as  high,  lying  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  to  the  north. 

**  The  high  craggy  hills  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  JVaxia  are  composed  of  a  species  of  gneitt^  resembling  that  of 
Mieani  WD^^  Delo$ :  the  foliaceous  texture  which  usually  distinguishes 
this  gentis  of  primitive  rock  being  here  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  The  mountains  which  border  the  plain  of  iVarur,  oothe  south-east, 
are  composed  of  another  kind  of  primitive  rock,  which  extends  as  far 
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was  mentioned  to  us  by  the  Chancellor,  but    chap. 
we  were  not  told  what  use  they  made  of  it. 


tff 


at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  forms  its  central  ridge^  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  its  interior. 

"This  rock  is  a  compound'mass  otmieatakdfildtparf  ora  fine  folia* 
ceoos  ipnaUf  corresponding  with  that  which  I  found  near  MaraHkom» 
It  diTidcs  into  large  slabs :  small  veins  of  fiUtpvr  frequently  occurred 
in  the  transTerse  fissures  of  thie  rock ;  and  the/elc&fpar  sometimes  con- 
the  AmfldboU  AetvnlU  acicvlaire  of  HaBy  and  Brvgniari. 
1  obsenred  that  the  strata  on  the  west  of  the  Vale  of  TrimaHa  dipped 
regularly  in  an  angle  of  40*  to  the  w.  and  by  N.  and  N.  w.  by  the  oom- 
pass ;  end  that,  near  the  village  of  Poiamia,  they  alternated  with  beds 
of  the  large-grained  white  primary  marble,  which  varied  in  thickneut 
from  six  to  ten  feet.  Advancing  eastward,  the  mountain  which  divides 
Pttamia  from  the  Vale  of  Tnmalia  presents  the  same  rock  entire  ; 
hut  here  the  laminas  were  of  a  waving  form,  and  the  rock  was  not  in- 
tersected by  fissures.  On  the  eastern  side,  however,  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  I  descended  into  the  Vale  of  TMmaUa,  I  observed  that 
the  strata  re-assumed  their  straight  slaty  texture ;  hut  here  they  dipped 
in  a  contrary  direction,  i.e.  to  the  cast,  under  the  same  angle. 

"Soon  after  this,  recommenced  alternate  beds  of  the  same  primitive 
marble  as  I  observed  before,  which  now  became  more  frequent,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  tract  over  which  I  passed,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island ;  presenting,  eastward  of  the  mountain  of 
JlOf  and  the  village  of  jfyerathi,  a  greater  breadth  even  than  the  beds 
of  the  micaceous  rock ;  the  average  thickness  of  these  beds  amounting 
to  40  or  50  feet,  and  occurring  sometimes  of  100.  The  grain  of  the 
marble  was  here  finer ;  and  although  the  strata  preserved  the  same 
degree  of  iuclination  to  the  horizon,  yet  their  line  of  bearing  wai 
somewhat  different,  their  dip  being  here  e.  and  by  n. 

"Fragments  of  emery  occurred  plentifully  in  the  Vale  of  THnuiAa/ 
and  1  observed  hiack  hom-BUUe^  in  thin  beds,  in  the  micaceous  strata 
west  of  jfperaiki.  Near  Xm^ut,  in  the  Vale  of  TrimaHa,  1  found  twe- 
cUoured  quartz, 

"The  best  emery  is  found  at  T)riangaihOf  a  deep  narrow  vale,  one 
hour  and  a^Ealf  distant,  east,  frpm  Jperathi:  and  one  hour  from  the 
sea-shore. 

VOL.  VI.  I  '"T" 
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Formerly  it  was  employed  in  the  manufactiure  of 
ear-rings  and  bracelets  in  England;  and  button»* 
are  yet  made  of  it  in  Birmingham,  which  have, 
for  a  short  time,  almost  the  lustre  of  real 
brilliants. 

AniTaiat  At  eight  o'clock  A,  M.  Octolier  the  nineteenth, 
we  found  our  vessel  entering  the  harbour  of 
Naussa  *,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle 

"  To  Moeitain  all  the  curcuinf tancei  under  which  it  occun»  wm  tht 
prineipal  object  of  my  excursion  hither;  and  the  following  is  the  remit 
of  my  observations  :— 

**  The  e$»er^  occurs,  in  scattered  fragments,  over  the'whole  surface  of 
this  district,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  bed  of  the  winter  torrent 
which  runs  through  the  Vale  of  TMangaiko,  I  remarked,  that  thv 
fragments  were  largest,  where  they  were  fewest,  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  hills  s  and  that  they  diminished  in  sise,  but  augmented  in  nambtTr 
as  they  occurred  lower  down. 

**  Tbi^  proximity  of  these  fragments  to  the  micaceous  strata^  their- 
lamellous  form  and  granular  masSy  together  with  the  frequent  admix*< 
ture  of  mica,  indicated  their  native  bed  to  have  been  originally  in  that 
rock.  No  9earcb,  however,  had  been  made  by  digging ;  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  annual  consumption  of  J^utt^  being  collected,  with* 
out  difficulty,  on  the  surface.  The  sole  expense^  therefore,  is  thai 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  transport  of  the  emerjf  to  the  water-side* 

*'  Three  catque$^  or  Greek  barks,  load  here  annually  for  Smpmag  from 
whence,  in  the  year  1787«  107  tons  of  eflicry-stones  were  exported  to* 

'*  The  best  sort  of  emery,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  found 'at 
TSiemgatho :  a  sort  less  esteemed,  at  jigtuo,  three  hours  and  a  halfr 
south,  from  the  town  of  Naxias  and  at  Aeona,  on  the  north  coast." 

Heaokma'  MS.  JmamaL 

(0  See  the  VigneiU  to  this  Chapter.  This  must  be  the  PorioAmea 
of  Defptr.    (Dhcript.  du  IsUt  de  i'Jreki^i,  jf.  96U    Jmti.  1703.) 

Tmnuferi 
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of  Paros ;  having  availed  ourselves  of  the  land 
hreeze,  in  the  night,  to  leave  Naxos.  This  is  the 
principal  port  for  large  vessels;  but  as  our 
object  was  to  get  to  Parechia,  the  chief  town,  Parechia, 
we  ordered  our  men  to  bear  down  the  western 
side  of  the  island.  This  island  is  surrounded 
by  harbours ;  and  that  of  Naussa  alone  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  vessels. 


Tmtntefart  mentions  Nctusa,  or  Agmua  (torn.  I,  Leti.V,  |».  341. 
XypHi  1717):  and  an  author  who  accompanied  Mons.  de  Nciniei,  dunnff 
his  Voya^^e  in  the  ^irehipelago  in  1673,  writes  it  jig^oia  fL'EiaipresaU 
de  VJrchipel  de  Monsieur  M.  D.  L.  Cologne^  1678.  p,  57.)    "  ^HH  <X^ 

3.  'Ayierm,  Ins.  Parot  liabet  castra  duo,  et  unam  civitatem. 
].  Parikiam,  episoopatum.  3.  Kephalon,  castrum.  3.  Jugtutam" 
(Fid.  MoTtim  Orusii  Jnnoiationeg  in  Episiolas  Docterum^  p,  307. 
TurcogrtBci^.  BasU.  sine  anne.J  Somdni  calls  it  Nautta*  fTVa»*  in 
Greece,  /».  454.  Land,  1801.)  These  particulars  are'noted,  because 
Paros  may  hereafter  excite  the  notice  of  our  Government.  It  was  in 
this  port  that  tbe  Rumam  established  the  depot  of  their  forces,  when 
they  promised  to  restore  liberty  to  Greece^  and  became  the  scourge  of 
the  inhabitants ;  desolating  the  finest  works  of  antiquity,  wherever 
they  went.  There  is  no  harbour  in  Greece  better  calculated  for  a 
national  establishment.  Fleets  may  lie  there  in  perfect  safety,  and  In 
the  Tcry  centre  of  the  Archipelago,  The  Turhi  make  no  use  of  Faroe 
themselves :  and,  viewed  only  with  regard  to  the  abundance  of  itt 
valuable  ntarhte^  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  island  of  importance 
to  a  nation  vain  of  its  distinction  in  the  Fine  Arts.  A  veiy  fine  Chart 
of  this  harbour  has  been  engraved  in  the  f^offage  Piitoreeque  de  la 
GrdM,  with  all  the  soundings,  &c.  as  it  was  surveyed  by  Kauffer  in 
1776 ;  shewing  the  situation  of  the  Runian  'magazines  and  fortifica- 
tions.   SeePhvoA.  J9.70.  lom.l.    PoHr,  1783. 

12 
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•  ► 

A  contrary  wind  soon  after  met  us ;  in 
consequence  of  which  we  landed,  and  walked 
about  three  miles ;  meeting,  in  the  first  Greek  we 
saw,  a  proof  of  that  hospitality  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  Archipelago.  He  was  the  owner  of  a 
house  in  Paros  to  which  he  invited  us ;  saying 
that  his  son  should  be  our  guide  to  the  marble 
quarries,  and  that  he  would  shew  us  all  the 
antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  accom- 
panied him;  and  made  a  hearty  meal  upon 
salted  olives,  grapes,  boiled  pumpkins,  and 
Parian  wine.  Our  boat  did  not  arrive  imtil  ten 
at  night.  Parechia  is  a  wretched  relic  of  the 
antient  and  famous  Paros.  Every  building  in 
the  place,  but  particularly  the  Castle,  bears 
some  evidence  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and  of 
the  havoc  that  has  ensued. 

ft 

October  the  twentieth,  the  ff^aiwode  of  Paros, 
who  is  a  native  of  Tenos  sent  as  Governor  to 
collect  the  taxes,  but  not  constantly  resident, 
came  to  visit  us,  and  oifered  to  shew  to  us  the 
Casde.  Castle.  In  the  walls  of  this  building  we  saw 
some  columns  which  had  been  placed  horizon- 
tally among  the  materials  used  in  building  it ; 
and  their  butt-ends^  sticking  out,  were  singu- 
lariy  inscribed  with  the  letter  A,  placed  close  to 
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the  cavity  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  chap. 
instrument  called  by  modem  architects  the 
Lauis^;  either  as  a  mark  by  which  to  adjust  the 
several  parts  of  the  shaft,  or  as  a  curious 
method  of  preserving  the  initial  of  the  archi- 
tect's name ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  until 
the  building  became  a  ruin.  An  instance  of  a 
similar  nature  occurred  at  Telmessus,  where  the 
name  of  Hermolycus  had  been  carefully  inscribed* 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  concealed  from 
observation  when  the  building  was  entire :  this 
letter  may  therefore  possibly  relate  to  Amphi- 
lochus,  "  the  glory  of  whose  art,"  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Rhodes  •,  was  said  "  to  reach  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  utmost  Indus  J" 
The  entrance  to  the  interior  is  of  very  singular 
form,  being  as  wide  as  one  entire  side  of  the 
Castle.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  view  the 
wreck  of  beautifnl  sculpture,  visible  not  only  in 
the  construction  of  this  fortress,  but  all  over  the 
town  of  Parechia,  the  wretched  remnant  of  a 
city  famous  for  the  birth  of  Phidias  and   of 


(1)  Tbe  name  of  this  dove-iailed  iDstrument  is  in  general  lue 
amoDf^  architects  ;  but  it  is  DOt  found  in  any  EngUsk  Dictionary.  Its 
origin  is  very  unceruio  :  tbe  French  call  the  same  instrument  Lows. 
Piraneri,  io  bis  third  volume  of  the  "Mag^nificfma  di  Romh,**  men- 
tions having  found  stones  in  antient  building  in  which  there  were 
cavities  for  an  instrument  of  this  dw^taikd  shape. 

(S)  See  Vol.  HI.  of  these  Travcb,  Chap.  VUI.  p.  284.  Octavo 
edition. 
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CHAP.    Praxiteles.    We  copied  part  of  an  inscriptum  yet 
^  ,-^       existing  in  the  Castle  wall : 

Inscriptioiis.  * 

AHPnZAZANE0HKEN 
APXnNTOCMEN 

Also,  near  a  windmill,   we  found    inscribed^ 

"  NiCIRATUS  SON  OF  AlCjEUS  f* 

NIKHPATOZ 
A A  K A  I OY 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  inscriptions 
are  hardly  worth  preserving;  but  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  even  such  scraps  have 
not  been  without  utility,  in  adding  to  the  gene* 
ral  stock  of  literature.  We  afterwards  found 
an  Inscription  of  greater  length :  it  was  in  the 
left-hand  door-way  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  the  stone  being 
placed  in  an  inverted  position.  It  states  that 
^^  Thb  son  of  Thsocles^  who  had  conducted  him* 

'     SELF  WELL  IN  THB   OFFICE   OF  AgoRANOMOS,  TWICE^    18 
CROWNED    WITH     A    GOLDEN     CROWN."       Thc     IcgCUd 

requires  a  little  restoration,  which  is  here 
marked  by  dotted  letters. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZETIMHZEN 

K.AIErTE*ANI2ZENXPYZI2ZTE*.ANn 

NnNrnPYTONOEOKAEOYZArO 

PANOMHZANTAAIZKAAfiZKAi 

AlKAinZKATATOYZNOMOYZKAl 

KATATOKOINONnAZIZYKf^EPON 
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In  a  vail  of  the  court  we  observed  ia  Lectin 
stemium,  in  bas-relief;  but  it  had  been  white* 
washed,  and  this  made  it  difficult  to  copy  an 
inscription  upon  the  marble.  In  one  part  of 
the  stone  there  appeared,  in  small  characters ; 

^  .  ^  .  .  TOETOXAAESANAPOT 

- iPOMoipnXEsinxAX 

Below  this  were  some  figures  in  a  reclining 
posture ;  and  then  followed,  in  larger  letters : 

ZnXAPMOYnAPAl 
ERIKAIEZtOJMENO 
EirAPKAinAYPAZEn 
ASIOZAINEIZeAl 
OP^ANAMENMOPAIT 

KEizennAizixpoN 

The  four  last  lines  in  tiiis  inscription  were  evi- 
dently in  metre,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
beginning  of  each : 

Similar  imperfect  remains  may  be  observed 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  which  have  been  used 
for  building  materials,  and  generally  white- 
washed. Near  the  house  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
sul, feeing  the  s^eet,  we  saw  this  inscripticm  ia 
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^*ii5*    ^^  wall:  "DioNYsius,  son  of  Euschemon^ 

FAREWELL ;" 

AIONYCIOC 

EYCXHMONOC 

XPHCTEXAIPE 

Two  forms  of  the  Sigma  are  observable  in  this 
inscription.  That  the  C  and  Z  were  used  pror 
miscuously  in  very  antieqt  times,  has  been  fre- 
quently shewn.  The  C  was  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  certainly  in  use  prior  to  the  sera 
of  the  first  Punic  War\  The  C  appears  on 
coins  and  marbles  of  very  antient  date*.  Some- 
what farther  on,  in  another  street,  we  found 
an  inscription  relating  to  *'  a  daughteji  Of 
Agathemeris  ;" 

ZWCAPIN.^OnA-.-A-T 

OYfATHPAe 
ArAGHM6PIAOC 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  date  to  these 
inscriptions;  in  which  not  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  a  single  letter  may  be  observed : 
but  this  want  of  uniformity  is  no  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  writing. 


(1)  Torrtmuzta  Inicript.  di  Palermo^  p*  987. 

(2)  See  /^actajMirs  Obtervationi  on  Medab,   bearing  the  legcnf 
CAEIHN  and  OPOACIEAN.    Mom.  PeU.  34. 
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This  day,  as  the  Governor  offered  to  accom-  chap. 
pany  us  to  see  the  famous  Grotto  of  jimiparos,  v,  ^.i^ 
and  as  our  host  had  prepared  mules  and  guides 
for  tiie  expedition,  we  set  off  at  eight  a.  m.  and 
rode  by  the  side  of  a  mountain,  through  corn- 
fields, until  we  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  between  Paros  and  Antiparos. 
Paros  seemed  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  Naxos.  The  island  produces  excellent 
oil,  and  abundance  of  wine.  Its  ripe  olives  are 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of 
food,  after  being  salted  for  one  day :  this  sort 
of  diet  has  been  often  deemed,  by  inconsiderate 
English  travellers  in  Italy  and  Greece,  very  hard 
fare  for  the  poor  inhabitants :  but  it  is  one  of 
their  greatest  luxuries ;  and  we  became  as  fond 
of  it  as  the  people  everywhere  seem  to  be  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  tlie  shore  from  which  ship 
we  were  to.pass  over  to  Antiparos,  we  observed 
a  large  Turkish  merchant  ship,  laden  with  soap, 
and  bound  from  Crete  to  Constantinople,  stranded 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait.  The  master  of  the 
vessel,  without  any  compass,  and  with  the  usual 
fatality  attending  his  countrymen  in  their  sea 
voyages,  had  relied  upon  an  ignorant  pilot,  who 
had  persuaded  him  that  this  was  the  greater 
boccaze  between  Naxos  and  Paros,  and  the  ship 
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in  consequence  was  driven  upon  the  shallows. 
We  went  on  board;  and  found  the  master 
squatted  within  his  cabin,  smoking,  and  listei^ 
ing  to  a  duet  performed  by  two  of  his  crew 
upon  a  drum  and  a  lyre,  while  the  rest  were 
gone  in  search  of  people  to  assist  in  hauling  the 
vessel  off  the  rocks.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
perfect  Moslem  indifference;  for  although  it 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  his  vessel  would 
ever  move  again^  or,  if  she  did,  whether  she 
would  not  go  to  the  bottom  in  consequence  of 
the  damage  she  had  sustained,  he  would  not 
stir  from  the  seat  where  he  had  remained  from 
the  moment  the  accident  happened. 

AwxtkMou  We  landed  upon  the  barren  island  o(  And- 
parosrSmd  were  conducted  by  the  Grovemor  to  a 
small  village :  here  we  found  a  few  inhabitants, 
who  were  described  to  us  as  the  casual  legacies 
of  different  vessels,  and  principally  Maltese^ 
taken  by  corsairs,  and  left  on  shore  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Some  of  them  provided  us  with 
mules,  ropes,  and  candles  for  the  grotto,  which 
is  situate  near  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain  of  Antiparos,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
island.  As  we  rode  along,  our  beasts  were  ter- 
rified by  the  attacks  of  the  gad-fly,  an  inseot 
which  infests  every  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Having 
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reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  men- 
tioned^  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  this  most 
prodigious  cavern,  which  may  be  described  as  ^""*' 
the  greatest  natural  curiosity  of  its  kind  in  the 
known  world.  The  entrance  to  it  exhibits 
nothing  very  remarkable :  it  is  beautifully  repre- 
sented in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  of  De  Choiseul 
Gaudier ' ;  but  no  book  of  travels  ever  did  or 
ever  can  pourtray  the  beauties  of  the  interior. 
As  to  its  origin,  it  may  possibly  have  resulted  its  possible 
from  the  dislocation  of  an  entire  stratum;  and  ^^"' 
this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  cavity,  and  the  parallel  inclination  of 
its  sides.  The  rock  immediately  above  it  con- 
sists of  the  following  substances.  The  upper 
surface  or  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  stratum 
of  limestone,  inclined  very  considerably  from 
the  horizon :  beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  schistus» 
containing  the  sort  of  marble  called  Cipolinop 
that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  schistus  and  marble: 
then  occurs  the  cavity  which  forms  the  grotto, 
parallel  to  the  dipping  inclination  of  the  supe- 
rior strata;  and  this  cavity  was  once  probably 
occupied  by  another  straium^  succeeding  in 
regular  order  to  the  superincumbent  schistus : 
but  this  is  mere  hypothesis;  and  any  traveller 

<l)  See  Plate  xxxvi.  p.  73.  toiti.  I.    P<tr,  17«3. 
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4 

^?L^'    who  enters  the  grotto  will  soon  perceive,  that 


w 


^T"^  all  the  theories  he  may  form  have  been  set  at 
nought  by  Nature,  in  the  darksome  wonders  of 
Mode  of     her  subterraneous  laboratory.     The  mode  of 

BesceaU 

descent  is  by  ropes,  which,  on  the  different 
declivities,  are  either  held  by  the  natives,  mr 
they  are  joined  to  a  cable  which  is  fastened  at 
the  entrance,  around  a  stalactite  pillar.  In  this 
manner  we  were  conducted,  first  down  one 
declivity,  and  then  down  another,  until  we 
entered  the  spacious  chambers  of  this  truly 
J^J*^*^^  enchanted  grotto.  Having  visited  the  stalactite 
Interior,  cavcms  of  the  Gulph  of  Salemum  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy y  those  of  TemU  and  many  others^ 
the  author  expected  to  find  something  similar 
here;  but  there  is  nothing  which  resembles  this 
grotto.  The  roof,  the  floor,  the  sides  of  a  whole 
series  of  magnificent  caverns,  are  entirely 
invested  with  a  dazzling  incrustation,  as  white 
as  snow.  Columns,  some  of  which  were  five- 
and-twenty  feet  in  length,  pended  in  fine  icicle 
forms  above  our  heads;  fortunately,  some  of 
them  are  so  far  above  the  reach  of  the  nume- 
rous travellers  who,  during  many  ages,  have 
visited  this  place^  that  no  one  has  been  able 
to  injure  or  to  remove  them.  Others  extend 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  with  diameters  equal 
to  that  of  the  mast  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  the 

1 
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line.  The  incrustations  of  the  floor/ caused  chap. 
by  falling-drops  from  the  stalactites  above,  have 
grown  up  into  dendritic  and  vegetable  formSi 
which  first  suggested  to  Toumejort  the  strange 
notion  of  his  having  here  discovered  the  vege* 
tation  of  stones.  Vegetation  itself  has  been 
considered  as  a  species  of  crystallization  ^ ;  and 
as  the  process  of  crystallization  is  so  surpris- 
ingly manifested  by  several  phaenomena  in  this 
grotto,  some  analogy  may,  perhaps,  be  aUowed 
to  exist  between  the  plant  and  the  stone ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a  principle  of  life  existing  in 
the  former  has  been  imparted  to  the  latter. 
The  last  chamber  into  which  we  descended 
surprised  us  more  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
exhibition  than  any  other;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  which  Towmefort  intended 
to  represent  by  the  wretched  view  of  it  given 
in  his  work*.  Probably  there  are  many  other 
chambers  .below  this,  yet  unexplored,  for  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  penetrate  farther': 

(0  See  Pairing  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  III.   pp.  130,  146.     Par.  An  9. 

(8j  Voyage  du  I^evani^  torn.  I.  p.  2^.  hlofmut  1717.  A  better 
idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by  seeing;  the  beautiful  Plate  eng^raved  by 
TWiardf  from  a  drawing  of  the  interior  by  UOair,  in  the  Voyage 
PUiorefque,  torn.  I.  p.  74.    Paris,  1782. 

(3)  Toumefori  mentions  an  opening  of  tbii  kind :  **  A  cAt^  de 
cette  tour  se  voit  un  trou  par  oik  Ton  entre  dans  une  autre  ravemei 
mail  personne  n'osa  y  descendre."     Voy,  du  Lev.  tarn.  I.  ji,  331. 
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and  if  this  be  true,   the  new  caverns,  when* 
opened,   would  appear  in    perfect  splendour^ 
unsullied*  in  any  part  of  them,  by  the  smoke  of 
torches,   or    by  the  hands  of  intruders;    for 
although,  in  the  general  whiteness  of  the  grotto^ 
as  it  now  appears,  the  partial  injuries  its  beauty 
has  sustained  be  not  at  first  perceived,  there 
are  proofs  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  visits  paid  to  it,  and 
the    damage   caused   by   breaking  the   stalac- 
tites to  remove  as  curiosities,  the  splendid  effect 
produced  by  the  whole  must  be   diminished. 
After  this  general  description,  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  give  a  more  philosophical  detail  of 
our  observations  upon  its  natural  history, 

Naiure  of       The  substancc  itself  which  is  thus  deposited 

the  Stalac  ,  .  .      . 

tites.  is  purely  alabaster;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  con- 
cretion of  carbonated  lime  which  was  employed 
by  the  Antients  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
unguentary  vases*;  and  it  is  distinguished  by 


(l)  "  There  came  unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  or 
VERY  PRBCI0U8  OINTMENT."  MoitAew  xxvi.  7.— The  author  found  amou; 
the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Sals,  in  EsjP^»  the  fragment  of  one  of  the 
■nguentary  vases  of  the  Antients  :  it  consists  of  white  earhonaied  afa* 
batter,  Pliny  says,  that  the  best  alabtuier  was  of  the  colour  of  honey, 
and  that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  stone  to  be  white  and  translucid.  The 
alahatter  of  j4niiparM  is  of  a  honey  colour,  like  to  that  which  comes 
to  us  from  Obraiiar  in  a  manufactured  state. 
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its' chemical  constituents  from  the  alabaster  of 
modem  times,  or  gypsum,  which  is  a  suiphat  of 
lime.  The  formation  of  the  carbonated  alabaster 
by  the  stalactite  process  is  now  so  well  known^ 
that  its  explanation  may  be  comprehended  in 
Tery  few  words.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  water :  and 
when  a  superabundance  of  this  acid  is  present, 
Ae  fluid  is  capable  of  sustaining,  in  solution,  a 
portion  of  lime  carbonate;  but  upon  the  slightest 
agitation,  or  division,  or  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric air,  or  change  of  temperature,  the  car- 
banic  acid  makes  its  escape,  and  the  fluid,  thus 
losing  its  solvent  power,  necessarily  lets  fall 
the  lime.  All  this  is  very  simple,  and  very 
easUy  comprehended.  The  paradox  remains  Parrforf. 
now  to  be  stated:  it  is  this;  that  these  enor-  nomenoiL 
mous  stalactites,  thus  formed,  during  a  series  of 
ages,  by  the  slow  and  gradual  deposition  of  lime- 
water,  filtering  drop  by  drop  from  the  roof  of 
the  cavern,  offier  concentric  layers  only  towards 
their  superficies;  their  interior  structure  exhi- 
biting a  completed  crystallization,  which  sepa- 
rates, by  fracture,  into  semi-transparent  rhombs, 
as  perfectly  formed  as  if  they  had  resulted  from 
a  simultaneous  instead  of  a  continuous  process. 
Almost  every  mineralogist  may  have  noticed  a 
rhomboidal  termination  of  the  small  translucid 
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stalactites  which  are  found  at  Castletm  in  Derby^ 
shire;  and  there  the  operation  has  been  carried 
on  in  water,  a  globule  of  which  has  remained 
constantly  suspended  at  the  point  of  each  sta- 
clatite:  but  in  this  grotto,  crystallization  had 
been  the  result  of  a  modification  sustained 
by  the  whole  interior  of  a  mass  of  alabaster, 
subsequently  to  its  original  deposition.  That 
the  cavern  has  neither  been  filled  with  water, 
nor  with  any  other  fluid  than  atmospheric  air, 
is  very  evident,  by  the  formation  of  the  stalac- 
iitesr  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed  a» 
they  now  appear.  Every  thing  belonging  to 
them,  and  to  this  cavern,  will  tend  to  perplex 
and  to  confound  the  naturalist;  and  many  proofs 
of  this  are  yet  to  follow.  In  the  different 
cavities,  and  between  the  interstices  of  the 
stalactites,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover, 
what  no  one  had  hitherto  noticed, — ^the  ceys- 

TALLIZATION  OF  ALABASTER,  in  distiuct  gTOUpS 

of  large  rhomboidal  primary  crystals,  upon  the 
ejcterior  surface  of  the  several  concretions :  and 
that  these  crystals  were  gradually  accumulating 
in  size,  until  they  met  together  and  constituted 
one  entire  mass,  was  evident,  because,  upon* 
a  diligent  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  grotto,- 
we  found,  that  where  the  stalactites  were  small, 
and  in  an  incipient  state,  the  crystals  upon 
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fbeir  surface  were  exceedingly  minnte:  where 
tiiey  were  large,  the  crystals  were  also  large, 
some  of  them  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Another  surprising  fact  is,  that,  although  the 
outer  crust  of  these  crystals  be  opaque,  and 
similar  to  the  exterior  incrustation  of  the  con- 
cretions themselves,  the  crystals,  when  broken^ 
are  each,  and  all  of  them,  integral  parts  of  the 
stalactite  upon  which  they  have  been  formed. 
We  carefully  detached  a  great  variety  of  speci- 
ijiens,  to  illustrate  and  to  confirm  these  obser* 
vations :  and  although  the  fVaiwode  who  accom- 
panied us,  like  a  child  craving  the  toy  which 
amuses  another,  insisted  upon  having  the  finest 
specimen,  under  the  pretext  of  presenting  it 
to  his  ignorant  patron  the  Capudan  Pasha,  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  many  of  these 
specimens  to  England,  and  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  where  they  have  been  annually 
exhibited  during  the*  Mineralogtcal  Lectures. 
It  was  in  that  University,  when  the  author  was 
engaged  in  shewing  them  to  the  lamented 
Tennttnty  Professor  of  Chemistry  there,  that 
the  Professor  noticed  among  the  stalactites  one 
which  was  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  its  fascicular  structure,  by  its  supe- 
rior hardness,  and  by  the  appearance  of  rays 
diverging  from  a  common  centre  towards  the 
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CHAP,  circumference '.  Its  fracture  is  not  rhomboldat: 
N-»i^».^  and  its  dispersion  into  a  powder,  by  heat,  exhibits 
the  mouldering  appearance  of  arragonite;  and  not 
the  decrepitation  of  such  particles  of  carbonated 
liffte  as  contain  water,  of  which  specific  nature 
are  the  generality  of  the  stalactites  in  this  grotto. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  Professor  Tennani 
jirr»gonite.  had  uo  doubt  of  Its  bclug  ARRAGONITE,  and  in 
the  STALACTITE  FORM,  which  had  never  before 
been  noticed.  Indeed,  the  mineral  itself  has 
been  considered  so  rare,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
attention  shewn  to  it  in  consequence  of  its 
bemg  the  only  anomaly  in  Hauy's  theory  of 
crystallization,  very  little  of  its  chemical  history 
would/  be  known ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater 
inducement  now  offered  to  naturalists  to  visit 
the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  than  the  discovery  thus 
made  of  a  new  locality  of  this  curious  sub- 
stance* Another  singular  circumstance  in  the 
nature  of  the  grotto  is,  that  the  incisions  made 
by  persons  who  have  formerly  inscribed  their 
names  in  the  alabaster,  have  been  filled  up  by  a 
natural  process;  and  the  letters,  so  marked, have 
since  protruded,  in  relief,  from  the  surface  of  the 


*  (1)  A  similar  formation  was  noticed  by  ToimifBPoRT:  ' 
pat  SUP  cerelet  canettUriques^  dent  let  fikrn  vmii  dm  eenhrw  a  fa 
fermctr  (Voy.  du  Z^f.  torn.  f.  p.  SS8.  Z^m,  1717.)  It  U  remark- 
nUa  that  th«  sama  writer  denies  the  droppinf  of  water  in  the  pv>tto^ 
^'  R  miL$mk§ fpi»  um  mtk  gmai€  d'mm  dtmt  €•  Iku:*  Ibid. 
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Stone;  which  has  hitherto  received  no  explana-  ^f^^' 
tion.  Some  Greek  inscriptions,  near  the  entrance,  ^  »■'  * 
prore  that  the  grotto  was  visited  in  a  very  early 
period.  One  of  them,  which  Toumefort  has 
preserved  very  entire,  mentions,  that  a  number 
of  persons,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  "came 
thither  during  the  administration  of  Criton." 
In  the  present  copy,  the  dotted  letters  have 
he&i  supplied  from  that  author  *. 

En  I 

KP  I  TXINOX 

OiAEH  AOON 

MENANAPOZ 

XOXAPMOZ 

M  E  N  E  K  P  A  T  H  X: 

ANTI RATPOr 

!  n  n  OME  AXIN 

AP  I  ZT  EAZ 

♦  I  A  E  A  Z 

roprox 

Al  or  EN  H  Z 
♦lAOKPATHZ 

ONEZi  MOZ 

Monsieur  De  Nointel,  French  ambassador  to  vidtof  the 
CoTuianiinople,  seems  to  have  flattered  himself  A^^lbLn. 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  ever  ^' 


(8)  Voyai^e  da  JLtwmi,  Lettre  V.  torn.  I.  p.  SS5.    fjSf&n,  1717. 
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ventured  into  this  cavern  \  During  Chrisimas,  iti. 
the  year  1673,  he  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  grotto,  at  midnight ;  remaining  here 
three  entire  days,  accompanied  by  upwards  of 
five  hundred  persons.  The  cavern  was  then 
illummated  by  four  hundred  lamps,  and.  one 
hundred  large  wax  flambeaus ;  the  elevation  of 
the  host  was  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
trumpets^  hautboys,  fifes,  and  violins,  as  well  aa 
by  the  discharge  of  artillery  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern.  Two  Latin  inscriptions 
yet  record  thla  subterraneous  solemnity.,  which 
may  be  considered  as  ascertaining  the  ^pocha 
of  the  first  visit  paid  to  the  grotto  in  modem 
times.  In  the  words  which  the  Ambassador 
caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  the 
stakLgmite  which  supplied  him  with  an  altar  for 
the  occasion,  we  have  a  striking^  example  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  faith,  as  to  the  miraculous 
presence  of  the  M£ss{ah:  in  the  con3ecrated 
wafer: 

HIC  '  IPSE  •  CHRISTVS: 

ADFVIT  •  WVS  •  NATALI  •  DIE  •  MEDIA  •  KOCTE 

CELEBRATO  •  MDCLXXIII 


(l)  ^  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  NoinUl^  ayant  entendii  dire,  qu*il 
y  arotl  daat  Tautre  isle  voisine,  nomm^  AwUparmy  one  gfotte  oH 
peri^ne  n'osoit  entrer,  y  Toulut  desccndre  la  veUIe  de  NoSU  Je 
m'offns  k  Vj  accompapner,"  &c.  VEtai  preteni  de  I'Jrehipeig  de 
Mims,  MJP.L.    h  Okgtie,  1678.  p.  65«,    Premise  Pariie. 
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The  channel  between  the  two  islands  is  not    chap. 
more  than  a  mile  wide :  but  it  is  two  leagues  v  ■■^^  ■> 
from  the  port  of  Antiparos  to  that  of  Paros.    It 
^vas  this  distance  which  convinced  Toumefori 
t]mt  j^ntiparos  is  the  island  called  Oliaros,  or  Oiiam. 
OlearoSf  by  the  Antients.     We  returned  to  Pcwos 
highly  gratified  by  our  very  interesting  expedi- 
tbn,  and  carefully  packed  the  specimens  we  had 
collected. 

Wednesday^  October  the  twenty-JirsU  This  day  Anti«ni 
we  set  out,  upon  mules,  for  the  antient  quarries  of  PariM^ 
of  the  famous  Parian  marble,  which  are  situate 
about  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town,  upon 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding 
in  altitude  with  the  situation  of  the  Grotto  of 
Aniiparos.  The  son  of  our  host,  a  young  mar* 
ried  man,  accompanied  us.  We  rode  through 
several  olive  plantations  in  our  ascent :  the  fruit 
of  these  trees  was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
with  our  worthy  guide,  who  spoke  of  a  ripe 
olive  as  the  most  delicious  dainty  which  Heaven 
had  vouchsafed  to  man  upon  earth ;  giving  him 
greater  strength,  vigour,  and  agility,  than  any 
other  kind  of  food.  ''Oh!"  said  he,  smacking 
his  lips,  **how  we  feast  at  my  fathers,  when 
olives  first  come  into  season."  The  mountain 
in  which  the  quarries  are  situate,  now  called 
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CHAP.    Capresso,  is  believed'   to  have  been  the  JVfar- 

>  ■   ^-  ■  f  pessus  mentioned  by  Servius*  and  by  Stephanas 

urpeuut.  ^yjrflu/i'^t^S:    there  are  two  of  those  quarries. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  first,  we  found,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  quarry,  heaps  of  fragments  de- 
tached from  the  interior:    they  were  tinged, 
by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  with  a  reddish 
ochreous  hue ;  but,  upon  being  broken,  exhibited 
the  glittering  sparry  fracture  which  often  charac- 
terizes the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture :  and  in 
tiiis  we  instantly  recognised  the;  beautiful  marble 
which  is  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Parian;  although  the  same  kind  of  marble  be 
also  found  in  Thasos* ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thasos  were  a  Parian  colony*. 
The  marble  oiNaxos  only  difiers  from  the  Thasian 
and  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  advanced  state 
of  crystallization.     The  peculiar  excellence  of 


(1)  See  Toumrfori  f^ny,  du  Lev.  /«m.I.  J9.3S9.  Z^oic,  1717.)  and 
the  following  authorities  by  him  cited. 

(3)  **  Marpesob  mons  est  Pariee  insule."    Servius  in  JEneid,  vi. 

(3)  MAPnsSSA  i^  n^fir  k/f  tZ  •i  Xt4M  1Sm^«»«m.  Slephanus  Bytan^ 
tinus,     L»Bal.  1694, 

^tfp^)  For  this  remark  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hawkms,  the 
publication  of  whose  TVaveit  in  Greece  has  loop  been  anxiously  expected, 
by  all  who  know  the  industry  of  his  sesearches  and  the  superior  aceo* 
racy  of  his  observations. 

(5)  'Twi  Ik  nm^imw  UrUin  B^t-  Sirabon.  feog,  Ub.  x,  p,1\U 
Oxen,  1807. 
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ibe  Parian  is  extoUed  by  Slrabo';  and  it  pos-   chap. 
sesses  some  valuable  qualities  unknown  even  to  ^  ■   v   -^ 
the  Antients,  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise  ^ 
These  qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  air  (which,  however,  is 
common  to  all  homogeneous  limestone),  and  the  caute  of 
consequent  property  of  resisting  decomposition  Unce  of 
through  a  series  of  ages, — and  this,  rather  than  mm*  ia 
the  supposed  preference  given  to  the  Parian  sZ\^imt. 
marble  by  the  Antients,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  remains 
of  Grecian  sculpture.     That  the  Parian  marble 
was  highly  and    deservedly  extoUed  by  the 
Ramans,  has  been  already  shewn :  but  in  a  very 
early  period,  when  the  Arts  had  attained  their 
full  splendour  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  pre- 
ference was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the 
marble  of  Paros,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Penielicns; 
because  it  was  whiter ;  and  also,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
jithens.      The  Parthenon  was  built  entirely  of 
Pentelican  marble.     Many  of  the  Athenian  sta- 
tues, and  of  the  works  carried  on  near  to  Athens 
during  the  administration  of  Pericles,   (as,  for 


(7)  **  Paros,  cam  oppido,  ab  Delo  xxxtiii  mill,  qyarmore  nobilis ; 
qoam  primb  Pactiam  {MS,  Plateam),  postea  Mt^oioA  ▼orirunC* 
Pibi.  /Vol.  fliti.  Ub,  IT.  c.  13.   L.Bai,  1635.  ivm,  h  J9.SS3, 
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CHAP,  example,  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusisi)  were 
V  ■■y.  mf  executed  in  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  But  the, 
finest  Grecian  sculpture  which  has  been  pre* 
served  to  the  present  time  .is  generally  oi  Parian 
marble.  The  Medician  Ftnus,  the  Behndere 
jipollo,  the  Antinousj  and  many  other  celebrated 
works,  are  of  Parian  marble ;  notwithstanding 
the  preference  which  was  so  early  bestowed 
upon  the  Pentelican  :  and  this  is  easily  ex* 
plained.  While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  softness  of 
wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  their  original 
polish,  those  which  were  finished  in  Pentelican 
marble  have  been  decomposed,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  a  surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  com-* 
-  mon  limestone.  This  is  principally  owing  to 
veins  of  extraneous  substances  which  intersect 
the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which  appear  more 
or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this  kind  of 
marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble  ia 
sometimes  splintery,  and  partakes  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  schvitus  which  traverses  it ;  con- 
sequently, it  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like 
cipolinoy  by  spontaneous  decomposition. 

We  descended  into  the  quarry,  whence  not  a 
single  block  of  marble  has  been  removed  since 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks :  and 
perhaps  it .  was   abandoned  long   before  ;    aa 
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might  be  conjectured  from  the  ochreous  colour    chap. 
by  which  all  the  exterior  surface  of  the  marble  ^     ^'    - 
is  now  invested.      We  seemed,  therefore,  to 
view  the  grotto  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  the  Antients  :  all  the  cavities,  Mureiiout 
cut  with  the  greatest  nicety,  shewed  to  us,  by  Antients 
the  sharpness  of  their  edges^  the  number  and  jUg^uTe ' 
the  size  of  all  the  masses  of  Parian  marble  which  ^'*^"** 
had  been  removed  for  the  sculptors  of  Antient 
Greece.      If  the  stone  had  possessed  the  soft* 
ness  of  potter  s  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wires, 
it  could  not  have  been  separated  with  greater 
nicety,    evenness,   and  economy.      The   most 
evident  care  was  everywhere  displayed  that 
there   should   be  no  waste  of  this   precious 
marble :  the  larger  squares  and  parallelograms 
corresponded,   as  a  mathematician  would  ex- 
press it,   by  a  series  of  equimultiples  with  the 
smaller,   in  such  a  manner  that  the  remains 
erf*  the  entire  vein   of  marble,   by  its  dipping 
inclination,  resembled  the  degrees  or  seats  of 
a  theatre.      It  was  impossible  to  view  such  a 
source  of  materials  which  had  exercised  the 
genius  of  the  best  Grecian  sculptors,  without 
fiemcying  that  we  could  ascertain  the  different 
works  for  which  the  several  masses  had  been 
removed.     "  Here,"  said  we,   "  were  slabs  for 
metopes   and  triglypks;   there,  were  blocks  for 
altars  apd  Doric  capitals ;  here  was  an  Apollo; 
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« 

there,  a  Fenuss  that  larger  cavity  may  havo 
supplied  a  mass  for  a  Laocoon ;  from  this  place 
they  perhaps  removed  a  soros ;  the  columns 
taken  hence  had  evidently  divided  shafts,  there 
being  no  cavity  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  the 
removal  of  entire  pillars.''  These  and  similar 
observations  continually  escaped  us :  but  who 
shall  explain  the  method  used  by  the  Antients 
in  hewing,  with  such  marvellous  precision,  and 
with  such  apparent  ease,  the  interior  of  this 
quarry,  so  as  neither  to  leave  one  casual  frac- 
ture, nor  anywhere  to  waste  its  produce?  They 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  machinery ;  but 
human  labour  was  then  of  little,  value,  and  the 
most  surprising  works  may  always  be  referred 
to  ages  when  this  was  easily  obtained. 

We  quitted  the  larger  quarry,  and  visited 
another  somewhat  less  elevated.  Here,  as  if 
the  Antients  had  resolved  to  mark  for  posterity 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  we  observed  an 
BM-niid:  aQtient  bas-relief  upon  the  rock.  It  is  the  same 
which  Tournefort  describes ' ;  although  he  erred 
in  stating  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  a  more  curious 
relic  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  French 
have  twice  endeavoured  to  remove  it,  by  sawing 
the  marble  behind ;  but  perceiving  that  it  would 
■  ■  ■  i     ■■■■.»  1^        I  —  «■  I    ^ 

(I)  Voy.  dtt  Iav.  torn. !.  p.  339.    h  Lffotig  1717. 
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separate  into  two  parts  if  they  persisted,  owing  chap. 
to  a  fissure  in  the  stone,  they  had  the  good  <i^  ■!/■■  i^ 
taste  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  It  repre-? 
sents,  in  three  departments,  a  festival  of  Silenus, 
mistaken  by  Toumefort  for  Bacchus.  The  demigod 
is  figured,  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  as  a  corpulent 
drunkard,  with  asss  ears,  accompanied  by 
laughing  satyrs  and  dancing-girls.  A  female 
figure  is  represented  sitting,  with  a  fox  sleeping 
in  her  lap.  A  warrior  is  also  introduced,  wear- 
ing a  Phrygian  bonnet.  There  are  twenty-nine 
figures;  and  below  is  this  inscription: 

A A A  M AZ 
O A P YZ  HZ 
N YM*A I Z 

whi6h  may  be   thus    rendered  into  Enfflish^z  Eipitn*. 

"ADAM AS  ODRYSES    TO    THE  NYMPHS."  /iwcr/p- 

(f)  Toumefan,  in  his  remarks  upon  ibis  ioscription,  maintains,  from 
Diod,  Sie.  BibHotk,  Hiti,  lib.  iii.  and  from  the  Jdvertaria  of  Barikms, 
that  the  word  "tlifupma  applied  to  the  f^rlt  of  the  island,  rather  than  to 
ihoiit  fetmailie  dwinUki  who  were  called  ^ynipAtf.*  to  which  opinion  the 
aothor,  perhaps,  too  hastily  assented,  when,  in  the  first  edition,  h» 
Tcnderad  the  word  N»#ifwr,  "  To  the  lasses,"  or  beiroihed  maideni. 
The  words  of  Barthhu  are :  "  Grseis  intermedia  inter  vir^oem  et 
mulierem  w^if»  quod  eleganter  discas  exT^eoeriio  sive  JMsmAmw  navia 
fineEvBOPJi: 

*U  ))  rMf«f  m«¥fih  Zwcr  yiur  tUfviuu  f^tfn^ 
Kmi  K^tttlff  tUni  Tmru  mi)   myrtMrn  yinv  /M^rsf.*  , 

Bartha  jfdvertar.  lib.  xxyl  cop.  4.   F^rane^,  ISU^ 

3at  Vulehtner  has  the  followinj^  ohsenration  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 

EuboiPa: 
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ChandleVf  in  his  Travels  in  Gretoe^  descrihes  the 
Nymphceum  near  Vary  in  Attica ;  and  gives  three 
inscriptions  ^,  one  of  which  purports  that  ^^jirchi* 
damtis  made  the  Cave  for  the  Nymphs.''*  In  an^ 
other  inscription,  found  in  the  same  Cave  of  the 
Nymphss  the  latter  part,  whether  designedly  or 
not,  is  an  Iambic  trimeter*.  In  the  Cory  dan 
Cave,  the  existence  of  which  vras  discovered 
by  the  author  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these 
Travels,  although  he  did  not  then  visit  the 
place',  some  of  his  friends  found  an  inscription 
to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs*;  therefore  this  kind  of 
dedication  was  common  in  Greece.  The  marble 
in  both  these  quarries  was  excavated  by  the 
ori^  of  light  of  lamps ;  and  to  this  circumstance  Pliny 
attributes  one  of  its  names,  Lychnites\      The 


Europa:  '' Ultimus  mibi  carmints  versus  fuisse  vtdetur  t  'R  A  trd^ 
»M^,  Z«Mf  yinT  a£r/»a  y«/»^*  quique  sequitur  vcreus  htuus  poConatis 
conditore  indi^nus."  MOZX  T  SIATAAION  fi\  p. 853.  L,BaU  1781. 

(l)  See  luscript.  Antiq.  p.  7^ 

(3)  See  *'  T^mb  of  Alexander ,*'  p.  163.     Camh,  1805. 

(4)  llmnvSft^mt,  The  uueriptian  wai  discovered  hf  Mr.  (now  Sir 
WUUam)  Geli.  Mr.  Baiiet  found  alto  here  a  small  /nvw-calte 
vessel,  elegantly  formed,  which  the  Antients  had  left,  as  m  titm,  im 
the  cave. 

(5)  "  Omnes  autem  candido  'marmore  usi  sunt  h  Paro  insuli,  quern 
lapidem  ccepere  Ly^hniten  appellare,  quoniam  ad  lueenuu  in  cunicolti 
csderetur.*'    Ptm.IIi$i. Nai.  Ub.xixirl  r.5.  <*m.lll.  p.46B.  L., 
1635. 
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game   appellation    occurs    also   in  Athenaus^.    chap. 
With  regard  to  the  image  of  Silenus,  in  the  has-  ^     »■■  ^ 
relief,  it  has  never  been  observed  that  PHty 
mentions  it,  as  a  natural  curiosity,  and  one  of 
the  marvels  of  Antieru  Greece.      The  figure  of 
Silemu  was  accidentally  discovered,  as  a  lusus 
Natune,  in  splitting  the  rock ;    and,  of  course, 
all  the  other  parts  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  had 
been  adjusted  by  Odryses  to  assist  the  repre- 
sentation, when  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
Nymphs.     Such  a  method  of  heightening  and 
of  improving  any  casual  effect  of  this  kind  has 
been  very  common  in  all  countries,  especially 
where  the  populace  are  to  be  deluded  by  some 
supposed  prodigy :  and  thus  the  cause  is  ex« 
plained  why  this  singular  piece  of  sculpture,  so 
rudely  executed,  yet  remains  as  a  part  of  the 
natural  rock;    whence  it  would  be  an  act  of 
worse  than  Gothic  barbarity  to  remove  it.      "A 
wonderful  circumstance,"  says  Pliny  \  **  is  re- 
lated of  the  Parian  quarries.   The  mass  of  entire  Evidence 
stone  being  separated  by  the  wedges  of  the  ' 
workmen,  there  appeared  within  it  an  effigy 
OF  SiLENUS."     In  the  existence  of  this  bas-relief 


(6)  hiSn  Ai^vi^f    Athen,  De^.  Ub,  ▼. 

(7)  '*  Sed  in  Parimwm  mirabile  proditur>  ^lebi  lapidis  unins  coneis 
diTidentiom  loltttAy  imaginbm  Silbki  tntas  extitisse."  P/tn.  HiMi,  Nat, 
iib.Jaum,  C.5.  ionullh  J9.468.    L,Bot*  1635. 
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^AP.  as  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  rock,  and  ill 
the  allusion  made  to  it  by  PUny^  we  have 
sufficient  proof  that  these  were  antient  quar- 
ries';  consequently  they  are  the  properest 
places  to  resort  to  for  the  identical  stone 
whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleasing  to 
the  Gods*^  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles^,  and 
by  other  illustrious  Grecian  sculptors,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  whiteness  by  Pindar^   and  by 


(l)  This  carious  btu-reiit/,  toother  with  Uie  entrance  to  the  quarry 
which  cootaioed  it,  are  represented  in  the  Voyage  PUiaretque  oi  C&unt 
d€  Ckmicul  Goi^r^  fVoyagt  Pitioretqw  de  la  Gr^^  tome  U  p.ei. 
ParU,  1783.)  but  with  more  attention  to  the  eflfect  of  a  beaatifnl  pic- 
ture than  to  accuracy  of  design.  The  plates  in  this  maf^nificent  work 
are  almost  equal,  in  their  style  of  composition,  and  in  their  execatioo, 
to  the  eu^avings  of  jiudran,  from  paintings  by  Le  Brims  and  that  to 
which  allusion  is  now  made  is  faithful  in  every  thing,  except  in  tha 
detail  of  this  piece  of  antient  sculpture.  A  reference  to  the  /WmtA 
work  will,  however,  serve  to  shew  its  situation  in  the  quarry,  «b4 
render  unnecessary  any  further  attempt  at  delineation,  where  the 
manner  of  it  must  necessarily  be  so  very  inferior.  The  antiquity  itMlf 
lA  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  island  ;  and  perhaps,  from  the  eircoai- 
stance  which  Plmy  has  mentioned,  it  will  excite  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellers mare  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

(9)  y^odeLeg.  tom.  II.  lih.xii.  p.  3^6. 

(3)  **PraxUelem  Paria  vmdieat  arie  lafUr  Prepertims,  lib.  iii. 
Eleg.  vii.  16.  AlsOf  QuinctUian,  lib.  ii.  19.  "  Praxiieke  sigimm 
atiiiuod  e  molari  lapuie  eonaiui  ett  extemfpere^  Parntm  meanmr  velkm 
rude:**  &c.  See  also  a  curious  Treatise  of  Btasku  Cdrpapkihu  (vu]g6 
Biagw  Cara/olo^  ATeapoUianusJ,  entitled  '*  De  Jniiqmt  Mmrmonhue 
Ofuiculum^**  p.  10.  Utreckif  1743:  and  the  numerous  authors  therein 
cited. 

(4)  Vid.  Nem.  Ode  IV.  p.  96S.     Cmev.  1636. 
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77ie6criiui\  We  collected  several  specimais :  in  ^^^^ 
4>reak]iig  them,  we  observed  the  same  whiteness 
and  brilliant  fracture  which  characterizes  the 
marble  of  Naxos,  but  with  a  particular  distinc- 
tion before  mentioned — the  Parian  marble  being 
harder,  having  a  closer  grain,  and  a  less  foliated 
texture.  Three  different  stages  of  crystallization 
may  be  observed,  by  comparing  the  three  di^ 
ferent  kinds  of  marble,  dug  at  Carrara  in  Italy,  in 
Paros,  and  in  Naxos ;  the  Carrara  marble  being 
milk-white*  and  less  crystalline  than  the  Parian ; 
and  the  Parian  whiter'  and  less  crystallized  than 
the  Naxian :  lastly,  as  a  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization,  may  be  mentioned  the 


(5)  TTteoeritus  (Idyll,  vi.  38.)  compares  the  whUeneu  of  Ueih  wUii 
Parian  marble : 

(6)  PHny  mentioos  the  superior  whiteoess  of  the  Catrafxt  marble, 
in  comparing  it  with  the  Parian,  The  quarries  of  Currara  are  ihgt 
jMnentian  of  that  author ;  Luna  being  the  name  of  a  city,  and 
Lunemis  that  of  a  promontory  near  to  the  modern  Carrara.  *'  Multis 
fMMtea  caodidioribus  repertis,  super  etiam  in  Lunensium  lapidtcinis." 
PUn.  Hilt.  Nat.  H6,  xxxvi.  c.  5.  tarn.  111.  p.  488.    L.Bat.  1635. 

(7)  Although  the  Parian  were  not  the  wkUeti  marble  known  to  the 
AntientSy  as  appears  by  the  preceding  Note,  yet  its  whiieneu  was  ona 
nuse  of  its  great  celebrity.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  ItineroTjf  oC 
Jntmiinut: 

INSVLA  PAROa 

IN  HAC  LAPIS  CANDIDISSIMVa  NASCITTR 

gVI    DICITVR   PARI  VS. 
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CHAP.  ^ialactiieSf  or  alabaster,  oiArUiparos;  in  which  the 
-  same  chemical  constituents  are  perfectly  cry- 
stallized; exhibiting  the  rfaomboldal  fracture, 
and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Iceland 
spar;  which,  in  all  probability,  is  also  a  stalactUe. 
Theoryof  These  phenomena  oppose  striking  facts  to  the 
tion.  '  'Plutonian  theory  of  the  crystallization  of  carbo- 
nated  lime  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure:  not 
that  the  author  wishes  to  maintain  any  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  crystallization  by 
means  of  heat,  because  all  that  seems  necessary 
for  crystallization  is  a  separation  of  particles,  and 
a  subsequent  retreat.  Whether  this  separation 
be  eflfected  by  solution,  or  by  fusion  (which  is 
only  another  name  for  solution) ;  and  whether 
the  retreating  body  be  an  aqueous  fluid  or  the 
fluid  matter  of  heat ;  a  regularity  of  structure  may 
equally  become  the  result :  basaltic  forms  have 
been  recognised  in  the  bottom  of  a  furnace',  as 
well  as  upon  the  borders  of  a  lake^  The  facts 
now  adduced  are  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Plutonian    theory  ;     because  they  prove    the 


(1)  A  ipccimen  exhibiting  a  baialtic  coofiffuration,  as  found  in  the 
bottom  of  an  iron  furuace,  it  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Sioekk&lM, 

(3)  Witness  the  lakes  in 'the  South  of  Sweden:  the  Lake  of 
Bthtnma  in  Italgs^  the  Lake  of   Camesaretk   in  the  Ho^  Ltmdt 
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crystallization  of  carbonated  lime  by  an  aqueous 
PROCESS :  but  they  affect  this  theory  only  as  a 
system  which  generalizes  too  much  from  partial 
appearances,  in  explaming  the  formation  of 
miierd  bodies. 
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Produce  of  7dA-~~Minerals — The  Author  sails  for  Athens 
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—  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias  — Anecdote  of  a  Niwal 
Officer — Patrockia — Other  Islands  in  the  Saronic  Gulph 

—  Coluirea  —  Albanians — ElirnbH — Fktl  Sight   of 

AtheDs— 
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*  Athens  ^-Zoeter  Pfwnoniory  — Doubtful  Siory  of  Mi« 
nervals  Statue — Arrival  at  the  Pineeaa — Approach  to 
Athens. 

From  the   quarries    of    Marpessus    we  de-    chap. 
scended  again  to  Parechia ;  and  the  next  day^  - 

the  wind  being  favourable,  although  somewhat 
boisterous,  we  embarked,  and  set  sail  for  Syros,  voyage  to 
now  called  Syra.    Our  Captain    would  have 
steered  for  Delos  :  but  this  island^  since  the  visit 
paid  to  it  by  the  Russians,  has  been  stripped  q£'   . 
all  its  valuable  antiquities ;  besides  this,  the  gale 
we  had  encountered  between  Patmos  and  Naxos 
had  somewhat  intimidated  us;  and  as  our  crazy ^ 
old  cdiyie  was  not  sea-worthy,  we  resolved  to 
run  for  the  most  western  port   in  our   course 
towards  the  Sinus  Saromcus,  now  called  the  GvJpk 
of  Engia,  from  a  modern  name  of  the  Island  of 
^GiNA.    We  saw  the  Delian  Isles,  as  we  passed 
with  a  rapidity  known  only  to  the  swallows^  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Syra 
in   the  morning  of  October    the    twenty-second. 
Our  faithful  Greek  servant,  who  had  travelled 
with  us  as  our  interpreter  ever  since  we  left 


(1)  This  is  one  of  the  Dames  given  to  the  boaU  used  for  naTigatlnf 
tbe  Artk^tttg9. 

L2 
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^ni^'  P^^^^gf  l>urst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  a 
<>^  m^muf  small  chapel  constructed  upon  a  rock  m  the 
port,  which  he  had  himself  assisted  in  building 
some  years  before.  He  described  it  as  the 
votive  offering  of  a  party  of  young  Greeks  to 
AmeUng  their  patron  Saint:  but  his  feeUngs  experienced 
a  severer  trial  when  we  landed;  for  in  tiie 
person  of  an  old  man,  established  as  a  wine* 
seller  upon  the  quay,  he  recognised  his  own 
father,  of  whose  fortunes  and  situation  he  had 
long  been  ignorant.  The  islanders  bore  a  part 
in  the  joy  of  this  meeting;  and  their  national 
hospitality  was,  in  consequence,  redoubled. 
All  the  young  people  came  to  express  their 
congratulations,  and  a  party  began  the  Romica^. 
j^ntonio  hastened  again  on  board  for  his  balalaika\ 
and,  joining  the  festive  throng,  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  singing  and  dancing  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  night.    Towards  evening,  we 


(1)  The  Ramiem^  tb«  most  popnUr  of  aA  tb*  daacei  of  the. 
Greekt,  is  faithfully  and  beautifnlly  represented  id  the  V^iftigm 
PUtoresque  de  la  Grhx  of  Count  De  Qkaitetti  Gmiffier^  from  a  drawiD^ 
by  J,  B,  HiUttTf  engraved  by  MarihU,  See  Plate  faciQif  |K  tt.  99U  I. 
of  that  work.  Parity  1783.  "  The  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  danciD;,'* 
(says  Mods.  De  Gvpt,  vol,  f .  p,  SOB.  Land,  I781»}  ''  is  comnMm  to  both 
sexes;  who  neglect  every  other  consideratioa,  when  tbcy  have  ai| 
opportunity  of  indulging  that  passion." 

(3)  The  antient  guitar  of  3qfikia  and  Takiary,  Sfe  Part  I.  ^ihm^ 
TraveUf  Plate  facing  p,  2 14.  Second  edit.  Quarto.  Braxbtmrm,  Ul  1 ; 
exhibitihg  its  use  among  the  Calmttck  tribes. 

5 
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him  in  the  miclst  of  a  very  numerous  choir,    chap. 

•  •       •        III 

inviting  us '  to  taste  of  the  wine  with  which  his 

fether  was  making  libations  to  all  comers. 

The  town  of  Syra  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  *»«• 
a  lofty  hill,  so  remarkable  for  its  conical  form 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  sugar-loaf 
covered  with  houses.  At  the  base  of  this  cone 
is  the  quay,  where  there  are  several  ware- 
houses for  supplying  vessels  with  the  produce 
of  the  island,  which  is  principally  wine.  There 
are  some  ruins  near  the  port ;  and  many  antient 
marbles  are  said  to  remain  buried  behind  the 
magazines.  We  met  the  English  Consul  soon 
after  we  landed,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
house  in  the  town;  where  we  were  regaled 
with  an  excellent  conserve,  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Greeks,  made  of  the  apples  (as  they  are 
called)  of  a  species  of  Sage,  the  Salvia  pomifera : 
these  apples  are  produced  in  the  same  manner 
as  galls  upon  the  oak,  and  they  are  owing  to 
pmictures  made  by  a  species  of  Cynips  in  the 
branches  of  the  plant.  The  common  Sage  of  the 
Island  of  Crete  has  the  same  excrescences; 
which  are  there  carried  to  market  under  the 
name  o{ Sage-apples^ .    This  conserve  is  said  to 

(I    TWm^.  Voy.  du  Lev.  ton.  I.  p.  93.    /#m,  1717. 
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CHAP^  possess  the  healing  and  salutary  quality  o(  Sage 
V  ^  _-  in  general:  we  perceived  in  it  an  agreeable 
astringent,  and  somewhat  bitter  flavour ;  but  as 
almost  any  vegetable  may  be  used  for  con- 
serves, and  the  savour  is  often  owing  to  other 
ingredients,  very  little  of  this  taste  n^ight  be 
owing  to  the  Sage.  The  pls^nt  itself  thrives 
abundantly  upon  this  island,  growing  to  the 
size  of  a  small  shrub.  Sage  leaves  are  collected 
^tnnually  by  the  Greeks^  and  dried,  tp  be  used 
medicinally,  as  an  infusion :  they  are  very  par- 
ticular in  tl^e  time  and  manner  of  collecting 
^ese  leaves ;  they  s^re  gathered  on  the  first  of 
May,  before  sun-rise.  The  flavour  and  smell 
of  the  Grecian  Sage  is  much  u\ove  powerful  than 
in  the  Salvia  officinalis,  so  pommon  in  the  Erigiish 
gardens.  We  sometimes  drank  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  instead  of  tea :  ^t  had  the  efieqt  of 

exciting  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  perhaps 
may  be  useful  in  those  dangerous  obstructions 
to,  which  perspiration  is  liable  ia  an  Eastem^ 
climate;  but  it  produces  languor,  and  even 
iaintness,  if  it  be  used  to  excess.  .  In  mentioning 
^"»^  the  plants  of  Syra,  there  is  one  of  so  much 
beauty  and  rarity,  that  it  ought  not  to  pass 
yrithout  especial  notice :  it  is  called  the  Tree 
Pink,  DiANTHUs  Arboueus,  and  pre-eminently 
merits  its  lofty  name  of  AIOS  ANe02.    It  grows 
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also  in  Seripkos:  but  Syra  is  the  only  place  chap. 
in  all  Greece  whence  we  were  able  to  obtain 
specimens ;  and  we  did  not  find  these  ourselves 
upon  the  island  \  Perhaps  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  observe  i\ns  beautiful  ornament 
df  the  Grecian  Isles;  for  we  were  unable  to  find 
many  other  rarities  which  have  been  described 
ii»  natives  of  Syray  although  we  remained  two 
days  in  search  of  them,  particularly  the  plant 
which  produces  the  Persian  Manna^  mentioned 
by  Toumefort\  Hedysarum  Alhagi,  The  Dion- 
thus  arboreus,  both  in  Syra  and  in  Seripkos^ ^ 
sprotits  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  most  rugged 
and  otherwise  barren  rocks.  It  was  raised 
from  seed  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris^  in  the 
time  of  Toumefort;  '*  where,"  says  this  author*, 
*'  it  has  sustained  no  change  by  its  altered 
situation,  but  maintains  the  honours  of  Greece 


(1)  We  were  indebted  for  them  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dodwett^ 
who  Titited  Sgra^  in  company  with  Sir  fyUHam  GelL  The  former  hat 
since  distinguished  himself  by  his  indefatigable  researches  in  Greectf 
particularly  by  the  attention  be  has  bestowed  upon  the  antient  sepul- 
chres of  the  country. 

(8)  Tmrmefori,  yhyoge  du  Levant,  tern,  II.  /».  4.  Xyan,  1717.  It 
M.tbe  Alhagi  Maur^rum  of  Rauwotf.  Sir  George  fflteler  found  it  in 
Tenet,  Manna  is  found  on  this  plant,  in  AfetopotiiuUa^  and  in  other 
Eatiem  coontriee.  (See  RutteVe  AUfpo,)  It  grows  plentifiilly  near 
Tamrit, 

(3)  Tetame/.  ibid.,  torn.  I.  p.  SI  9. 

(4)  lUd. 
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CHAP,   amidst  an  infinite  number  of  rare  plants  from 

IIL 

-  _  ^  -  '  the  same  country."  No  traveller  has  yet  added 
this  very  uncommon  species  of  Dianihus  to  the 
botanic  gardens  of  our  island. 

There  is  no  other  town  or  village  upon  the 
island  excepting  this,  which  so  singularly  covers 
the  sugar-loaf  hill  above  the  quay;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  four 
thousand,  almost  all  of  whom  profess  the  CathoBe 
Bmnaiim  religion :  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  jirchipelagp 
omom.  where  the  traveller  will  find  the  antient  customs 
of  Greece  more  purely  preserved.  Syros  was 
the  original  name  of  the  town,  as  weU  as  of  the 
island.  Some  traces  of  its  ruins  still  exist  near 
the  port.  The  modem  town  of  Syra  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  Acropolis.  Hie 
island  has  always  been  renowned  for  the  advan- 
tages it  enjoys,  in  the  excellence  of  its  port,  in 
its  salubrity,  and  its  fertility.  It  is  on  this 
account  extolled  by  Homer  \  It  produces  «me, 
JigSf  coUon,  bar  ley,  and  also  wheat,  although  not  so 
plentifully  as  barley.  We  saw  an  abundance  of 
poultry,  and  a  very  fine  breed  of  pigs ;  but  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  as  dirty  and  as  narrow 
as  they  probably  were  in  the  days  of  Homer*    If 

(1)  EfiUfrif,  tSfUiXHt  mMwXiitkf  itOJrafH.     O^.  O.  ▼.  405. 
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the  antiant  Persians  have  been  characteristically 
described  as  the  worshippers  ofjlre,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ^ra,  both  antient  and  modem,  may  be 
considered  as  the  worshippers  of  waier.    The 
6id  fountain,  at  which  the  nymphs  of  the  island 
assembled  in  the  earliest  ages,  exists  in  its  ori- 
ginai  state;  the  same  rendezvous  as  it  was 
formerly,  whether  of  love  and  gallantry,  or  of 
gossiping  and  tale-telling.     It  is  near  to  the 
town,  and  the  most  limped  water  gushes  con- 
tinually from  the  sdid  rock.    It  is  regarded  by 
tbe  inhabitants  with  a  degree  of  religious  vene- 
ration ;  uid  they  preserve  a  tradition  that  the 
pi^rrims  of  old  time,  in  their  way  to  Dehs, 
resorted  hither  for  purification.    We  visited  the 
spot  in  search  of  an  Inscription  mentioned  by 
Toumefart^  but  we  could  not  find  it :  we  saw, 
however,  a  pleasing  procession,  formed  by  the 
young  women  of  the  island,  coming  with  songs, 
and  carrying  their  pitchers  of  water  on  their 
beads,  firom  this  fountain.    Here  they  are  met 
by  their  lovers,  who  relieve  them  from  their 
burdens,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  general  chorus. 
It  is  also  the  scene  of  their  dances,  and  there- 
fore the  fitvourite  rendezvous  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.    The  Eleusinian  women  practised  a 

(10  TViirm/.  Voy.  du  Ltv*  lom.  II.  p<4.    I^m,  1717. 
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CHAP     dance  about  a  well  which  was  called  CallickarM, 
III* 

and  their  dance  was  also  accompanied  by  sotigs 

in  honour  of  Ceres.    These  *'  Songs  of  the  WeU  ^ 
are  still  sung  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
in  Syra.     De^Guys  mentions  them.     He  says 
that  he  has  seen  the  young  women  in  Princes 
Island,  assembled  in  the  evening  at  a  pubUc 
well,  suddenly  strike  up  a  dance,  while  others 
sung  in  concert  to  them\     The  Antient  Poets 
composed  verses    which   were    sung   by  the 
people  while  they  drew  the  M^ater,  and  were 
expressly  denominated   "  Songs  of  the   JVelir 
Aristotle,  as  cited  by  fVinkelmann,  says  the 
public    wells    serve   as    so    many  cements  to 
society,  uniting  the  people  in  bands  of  friend- 
ship by  the  social  intercourse  of  dancing  so 
frequently  together  around  them'.    This  may 
serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  variety  of 
beautiful  lamps,  pitchers,  and  other  vessels  of 
terra  cotta,  which  have  been  found  at  the  bottom 
of  wells  in  different  parts  of  Greece ;  as  well  as 
to  direct  the  attention  of  travellers  towards  the 
cleansing  of  dry  wells,  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
curing those  valuable  antiquities.    Among  other 
antient  customs  still  existing  in  Syr^,  the  cerek 


(l)  Letters  od  Greece,  vol.  L  p.S20.    Land,  1781. 
(8)  Ibid. 
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monies  of  the  vintage  are  particularly  conspi*    chap. 
euous.    Before  sun-rise,  a  number  of  young  \„i  .^.'-^ 
women  are  seen   coming  towards   the  town, 
covered  with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the; 
vine;  when  they  are  met  or  accompanied  by 
their  lovers,  singing  loud  songs,  and  joining  in 
a  circular  dance.    This  is  evidently  the  orbicular 
chohr^  who  sung  the  DUhyrambi,  and  danced  that 
species  of  song  in  praise  of  Bacchus.    Thus  do 
ihe  present  inhabitants  of  these  islands  exhibit 
^  faithful  portraiture  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  progenitors:   the  ceremonies  of 
Antient  Greece  have  not  been  swept  away  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  country :  even  the  represen- 
tations of  the  theatre,  the  favourite  exhibitions 
of  the  jiitic  drama,  are  yet  beheld,   as  they 
existed  among  the  people  before  they  were 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  common  life  to 
become  the  ornaments  of  the  Grecian  stage« 

Some  very  fine  gems  and  medals  were  shewn  Gems  and 
to  us  by  a  native  of  Syra :  but  the  price  he 
demanded  for  them  exceeded  all  moderation. 
One  Qf  the  gems  was  of  high  antiquity.     It  was 
Bfx  intagUo  of  red  jasper;  the  subject,  Pegasus, 

(3)  'SymXMf  xk^»     SeeDtf  Gu^h  vol.  I.  P^^IB;  and  the  autbon 
lijbiiiidted. 
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CHAP,  with  wings  inflected  towards  the  head,  in  tiie 
most  antient  style  of  the  art ;  a  botxr  was  also 
introduced,  with  the  singular  representation  as 
as  of  a  battering  ram  projecting  from  its  breast. 
Among  the  medab  tiiere  were  two  of  silver,  in 
good  preservation.  The  first  was  of  Chios :  it  ex- 
hibited,'m  fr<mt,  a  vnnged  sphinx;  and  for  reverse, 
the  eiio/a,  with  this  legend,  /VPrEIOZ-XIOZ* 
Tbe  other  was  very  smiall,  but  of  extraordinary 
beauty ;  probably  it  Mras  of  dazotneme  in  Ionia, 
and  possibly  of  Ckium  in  Cypnu  *.  The  head  of 
a  youthful  Deity  appeared  in  front,  in  very  high 
relief;  and  the  reverse,  equally  prominent^ 
exhibited  the  image  of  a  ram  couched.  Among 
all  the  subjects  represented  upon  Grecian 
medals,  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  figure  of 
this  very  common  quadruped.  Almost  every 
other  sacred  animal  may  be  observed :  but  the 
sheep^  so  often  the  object  of  sacrifice,  not  only 
seldom  occurs,  but  when  it  has  been  found 
upon  an  antient  medal,  it  is  always  upon  one  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  destitute  of  any  legend, 
and  which  generally  classes,  in  numismatic  col- 
]ecti(Mi6,  among  coins  of  uncertain  (nt  of  u^ 
known  origm.  The  cause  of  this  has  not  been 
explained* 

(1 )  Set  the  Vif^niUt  to  Chap.  II.  Vd.  IV.  of  the  Bvo.  edition  of  tbcK 
Travcb. 
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The  mhuruk  of  Syra  are  rather  remarkable,  chap. 
eonmdermg  the  preralence  of  Umestone  among  ^  -  -  ^ 
the  Grecian  Isles.  We  found  fragments  of  green 
Ueaikee  and  schisins  containing  garnet.  The  mer- 
cury iR  Fahrenheit' %  thermometer  stood  at  75^ 
at  noon,  on  tiie  first  day  after  our  arrival,  and  at 
78*  upon  the  second;  which  is  the  average 
temperature  of  the  city  of  Naples,  during  the 
summer  months,  situate  above  three  degrees 
nearer  to  the  pole :  and  as  the  climates  both  of 
Jbafy  and  Greece  are  very  regular,  this  autumnal 
temperature  in  Syra  is  about  commensurate  to  s*^  of 

•^  the  Island. 

the  difierence  of  latitude.  There  is  not  a  TWA  to 
be  found  upon  the  island :  its  inhabitants  are  alt 
Greeks;  and  as  they  profess  the  Catholic  "reli* 
gion,  it  might  have  afforded  a  comfortable 
asylum  for  many  of  those  expatriated  French- 
men who  were  driven  by  the  calamities  of  their 
country  all  over  the  Levant ;  some  of  whom  we  had 
seen  in  places  of  residence  less  suited  to  their 
circumstances,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to 
inconveniences  which  they  would  not  have 
encountered  in  this  healthy  and  wealthy  island. 

Saturday f    October   the   twenty-fourth^  a   light  voj«geto 
Wind  tempted  us  to  weigh  anchor  at  thfee  a.  h. 
intending  to  sail  for  Ceos,  now  called  Zia. 
After  we  left  the  port,  we  were  becalmed :  but 
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CHAP,  about  eight,  we  found  ourselves  to  be  near  to 
the  Island  of  T£nos  ;  and  at  nine,  the  wind 
coming  aft,  we  bore  away  for  Gtarus,  noi^ 
called  Jura.  After  we  had  doubled  the  northern 
point  of  Syra,  we  saw  the  Promontory  of 
£uB(£A,  called  Carpharie;  also  Anpros,  Jura, 
and  Zia.  Jura  is  only  twelve  geographical 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Syr  a;  it  is  now 
almost  uninhabited;  but  we  were  carious  to 
visit  a  spot  alluded  to  by  JuvenaV  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  Roman  criminals :  and  soon 
afterwards  we  landed.  The  Master  of  our 
ccaque  wished  to  sail  between  some  i;ocks  into 
the  harbour ;  and  for  this  purpose  desired  us  to 
ascend  the  heights,  and  point  out  a  passage  for 
the  vessel.  When  we  had  done  this,  we  clearly 
discerned  the  rocks  below  the  surface,  and 
were  much  amazed  at  the  very  great  depth  in 
the  water  which  our  situation  enabled  us  to 
view.  Being  within  hearing  of  the  •  crew,  we 
called  to  them,  and  gave  them  instructions  how 
to  steer ;  by  which  means  the  caique  was  con- 
ducted through  a  gorge  where  none  but  Greek 
sailors  would  think  of  venturing.  While  we 
were  in  this  situation,  looking  down  upon  the 
vessel  and  the  harbour,  there  came  suddenly 

(l)  *'  Aude  aliquid  brevibuB  Gffarit  ct  carccre  dij^um."    Jwo:  Sat, 
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round  the  northern  point  of  the  island  a  long 
narrow  open  boat,  like  a  dart,  filled  with  mari- 
ners, believed  by  our  sailors  to  be  Hydriots,  to  ^^*™*^ 
the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  all  plying  their 
oars ;  who  presently  landed,  removed  from  the 
rocks  some  spars  which  they  had  previously 
left^here,  and,  pushing  out  again  to  sea,  disap* 
peared  with  the  same  surprising  velocity  with 
which  they  had  arrived.    We  saw  their  little 
-bean-cod,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  reduced 
to  a  speck  upon  the  waves :  and  while  we  were 
admiring  the  dauntless  intrepidity  with  which 
these  men,  in  a  bark  that  could  be  compared 
only  to  a  long  camoe,  ventured  to  cross  such  a 
dangerous  sea,  our  Captain  arrived ;  who  said 
we  might  thank  our  good  stars  that  they  did 
not  plunder  our  vessel  of  every  thing  she  con- 
tained.    He  added,  that  there  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Archipelago  which  the  Hydriots  would  not 
/traverse  in  such  a  boat,  venturing  in  all  wea- 
ther, and  braving  the  most  tempestuous  seas : 
and  the  only  reason  he  could  give  for  their  not 
having  attacked  our  cdiqiLe  was,  that  he  believed 
they  did  not  see  it ;  for  it  had  not  cleared  the 
passage  of  the  rocks  before  they  left  the  har- 
bour.    We  remained  in  the  Bay  of  Jura  during 
the  rest  of  this  day,  and  the  following  night. 
The    few    inhabitants   of  this   desolate   spot. 


t 
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CHAP,  improbable  story :  but  we  perhaps  learn  from  il 
s  »y»i^  the  reason  why  exiles  were  sent  hither  by  the 
Ramans;  the  labour  of  mining  having  been 
antiently,  as  it  is  now  in  many  countries,  a 
punishment  allotted  to  state  criminals:  how- 
ever, we  perceived  no  traces  either  of  the  mine- 
ral thus  alluded  to,  or  of  the  works  carried  on 
for  its  excavation. 

^«  ^  We  left  Jura  for  ZU,  October  the  tweniy-Jifik, 
the  weather  being  calm.  As  we  drew  near  to 
ZiA,  there  sprung  a  fresh  breeze,  and  our  sailors 
endeavoured  to  steer  the  caique  into  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  harbour  of  the  island,  at  its 
northern  extremity.  Fortunately,  we  had  a 
small  compass,  and  a  copy  of  Toumefbri's 
travels,  the  accuracy  of  whose  maps  we  had 
before  proved;  and,  finding  that  neither  our 
Captain  nor  any  one  of  the  Casioi  crew  knew  any 
thing  of  the  coast,  the  author  undertook  to 
pilot  the  vessel  into  a  harbour  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  actually  by  the  aid  of  charts 
which  have  neither  soundings  nor  bearings'. 
As  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  northern  point  of 
the  island,  the  wind  freshened  apace;  but  it 
came  entirely  aft,  with  a  heai^  sea,  which  drove 

^)  See  TWiriH/.  Vqy.  da  L<v.  torn.  II.  pp,  14,  %\.    X^m,  1717. 
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us  before  it  with  great  rapidity  down  the  chan-    ^{J^^* 

nel  between  Zia  and  the  island  lying  off  Cape 

SuNTiuM,   antiendy  called  Helena,  and  now 

Macronisi.    Presently,  the  mouth  of  the  port 

which  is  on  the  western  side  of  Zia,  opposite  to 

Helena,  began  to  appear :  but  we  stood  on^  so 

as  to  clear  any  rocks  which  might  be  on  its 

northern  side,  and  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 

entrance,  which  is   between  the    fVest-North- 

West,  and  West;  and  then  we  luffed,  and  stood 

towards  it     In  this  manner  we  entered  the 

port,  about  noon^  in  perfect  safety ;  and  found 

there  a  Ragusan  ship  at  anchor.     It  is  a  very 

large  and  commodious  haven,  fit  for  ships  of 

any  burden,  and  even  for  the  largest  flieets.    It 

extends,   in  an  elliptical  form,  from  the  north 

towards  the  soiuh:  the  best  anchorage  is  upon 

the  sautkem  side,  but  small  vessels  may  anchor 

anywhere.      The  great   article   of   commerce 

belonging  to  the  island,  now  exported  from  this 

harbour,  consists  of  the  acoiiis  of  the  Felani 

Oak\  Quercus  jEgilops,  used  for  dyeing.    A  kind. 


(8)  Tmrmefiri  describes  this  beautiful  species  of.'  oak  as  growing  to 
the  size  of  our  common  oak,  the  Querau  Robur,  We  never  observed 
the  Quereut  /EgUtpt  but  as  a  shrub }  however,  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
ivrftcr  as  Tmmfitfigri  is  by  no  metais  to  be  disputed,  upon  a  point  that 
he  was  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  determiue.  The  Vdani  acorns  which 
we  brought  to  the  Boiamie  Garden  at  CamMdgt,  although  collected 
vilh  tlw  utmott  care,  did  not  produce  a  tingle  plant. 

M  2 
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CHAP,  of  cloak  made  of  goat's  hair,  Which  is  sold  in 
^  ,^-'_-  the  port,  is  said  by  Toumefort  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  Zia :  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  fot 
those  cloaks  are  brought  to  Zia  from  the  Isle  of 
Joura,  pronounced  Zaura,  near  Salonica.     There 
has  been  a  great  defalcation  in  the  sale  of  the 
Felani  acorns:    formerly  they  sold  for  forty 
pounds  sterling  the  quintal;  Bnd  when  we  ar- 
rived, the  dealers  in  this  article  were  glad  to 
get  fifteen  pounds  sterling  for  the  same  quan- 
tity.   The  produce  of  the  island  in  these  acorns 
alone  amounts  annually  to    fifteen   thousand 
quintals. 

It  being  Sunday^  we   found  nobody  at  the 
quay,  and  therefore  set  off  for  the  town,  and 
the  only  one  upon  the  island ;  it  is  at  the  di- 
stance of  three  miles  from  the  harbour:   we 
passed  through  a  valley  towards  it,  and  after- 
wards ascended  to  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 
CuttUia.    It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  antient  Carthieaf 
after  the  manner  of  the  town  of  Syra,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  and  upon  a  much  higher 
mountain ;  the  houses  being  erected  in  terraces 
one  above  another^  so  that  the  roofs  of  a  range 
of  dwellings  below  serve  as  a  street  to  another 
range  above.    Those  streets,  as  at  Syra,  m 
beyond  description  filthy.     Suoh  a   aiDgular 
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manner  of  building  gives  to  the  place  a  very    chap. 
novel    and    extraordinary    appearance.      The  ^     ^    _' 
dtadel  is  upon  the  left,  to  a  person  entering  by 
the  narrow  pass  that  leads  to  the  town;  and 
here,  says  Toumefort  \  sixty  Turksy  armed  only 
with  two  muskets,  defended  themselves  against 
the 'whole  Venetian  army.     The  ravages  com-  Ravage 
mitted  by  the  Russians,  when  their  fleet  visited  by^ 
this  island  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  ^*'*'"'"* 
Second,  were  even  yet  the   subject  of  conver- 
sation.    The    inhabitants    told    us   that    their 
houses  were  entirely  stripped  by  them.    The 
specious  promises  which  they  held  out  to  the 
people  of  Greece  are  now  seen  in  their  true  light 
by  that  people,  and  they  will  not  again  become 
the  dupes  of  any  Scythian  treaty.     Sonnini  says 
they  had  rendered  the  very  name  of  Liberty  so 
odious  at  Paros,  that  the  inhabitants  would  hear 
no  proposals  for  their   deliverance  from  the 
power  of  the  Tkirks;  they  preferred  Turkish  des- 
potism  to  Russian  emancipation.     '*  Armed,"  says 
he',  "  in  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
to  the  Greeks  their  antient  liberty,   they  (jhe 
Bztmans)  became  their  scourge."    Surely  the 
examples  of  national  perfidy  they  have  afforded 


immmm 


(1)  Voy.  da  /jev.  torn.  H.  p,  15. 

(2)  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  p.  4M.    Xrmil. ISdi. 
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CHAP,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  the  property  of  the  natives  alone  which 
suffered  upon  this  occasion :  the  Russians  removed 
or  destroyed  the  most  valuable  antiquities; 
which  could  not  have  been  more  effectually  sacri* 
ficed  if  they  had  perished,  with  the  plunder  of 
the  Parthenon,  among  the  rocks  of  Cythera^.  The 
Fine  Arts,  which  always  deprecate  their  coming 
as  they  would  another  invasion  oi  Marie ^  will 
remember  with  regret  the  days  they  passed  in 
the  uirchipelago :  and  when  truth  prevails  over 
the  interests  of  political  intrigue  and  the  preju- 
dices of  party  ze^,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  author 
has  not  erred  who  thu9  described  them  * :  R  VSSI 

INTER  CHRISTIANOS  BARBAPnTATOI. 

The  male  population  of  Zia  amounts  to  three 
thousand  persons.  Each  house  pays  a  tape 
of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  piastres,  annually. 
We  called  upon  the  English  Consul,  who  pro- 
mised to  send  mules  for  us  to  the  marine,  if  we 
would  come  the  next  day  and  dine  with  him ; 
to  which  we  consented.     He  informed  us  of  a 


(l)  The  memofable  fate  which  attended  the  tpoib  of  the  finest 
temple  Greece  ever  iav>  in  Cerigo  Bay,  A.  D.  1809* 

(S)    Vid.  Jokamut  Lemeien  Lib.  de  Bibliotheciv,  cup.  zi.  p«  358. 
[lUrioeci,  1680. 
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cireumstance  before  alluded  to,  but  of  which    chap. 
we  had  never  till  then  heard ;  namely,  that .   ^^,  . 


the  famous  Oxford  Marble,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  foimd  in  Pares,  was,  in  reality, 
discovered  among  the  Ruins  of  Ioulis,  in  Ruimof 
the  Isle  of  Zia,  at  four  hours  distance  from 
the  town ;  and  he  appealed  to  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, well  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
for  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Those  ruins  are  little 
known:  Toumefort  has  briefly  noticed  them; 
but  it  remains  for  some  future  traveller  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  a  city 
not  only  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  many 
celebrated  men%  of  Simonides*,  of  Bacchy tides ^ 
of  Erasistratiis^  and  oi  Ariston^,  but  particularly 


(3)  '£»  A  Tiir  *\mii)SU$  it  r%  ttftmitng  h  i  fttXttrmig,  mi)  fim»xvXfinf 

vifM^itvMr  fO^rffiw  *K^ltwm^  i  rm  fitfitfhMTMt  fiitrnt  ZnXmrnf*    Strab.  Geog, 
IDkz.  p.710.     Oxon,  ISOT, 

(4)  The  antient  name  of  Zia,  KEOX,  called  KIA  by  Ptolgmy,  frnM 
•omelimcs  abbrerUted,  and  written  KQX ;  and,  omng  to  thia  circum- 
stance,  the  country  of  the  Poet  CiptoMinis  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  that  of  Hvfockxtxs.  Siephafma  Byzantinus  uses  the  word 
X02  to  signify  KEOS,  in  speaking  of  the  city  loulit.  'UvXit  *iJus  »  iy* 
(Fid.  Siepk.  Bytant.  Geog,  L.  Bat.  1694.)  Among <die  Romania  it  was 
also  osaml  to  abbreviate  Cio$  by  writing  C^  Pumt  aays  thausland  had 
been  eaUed  Ceo$^  and  in  hn  time  CSra. 

(5)  The  Humous  physician  who  diacovered,  by  the  motion  of  the 
pulscj  the  love  which  jinHoehut  had  conceived  for  his  motber-in>law^ 
Str/Oomee,    He  was  the  grandson  of  JritUile, 

(6)  There  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name ;  the  ffant  amitlttied 
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entitled  to  a  careful  examination,  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  discovery  there  made  of  this 
important  chronicle,  so  long  believed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  Paros.  A  place  which  has  been 
hiUierto  little  regarded,  as  lying  remote  frotn 
common  observation,  where  the  soil  has  never 
been  turned,  nor  hardly  a  stone  removed  from 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  left  when  the  city 
was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  may  well 
repay  the  labour  and  the  expense  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  The  season  was  far  advanced  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  and  our  eagerness  to  get 
to  Athens  so  'paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration, that  we  did  not  choose  to  delay  our 
voyage  thither,  by  making  a  visit  to  these  ruins; 
whick  wa.  have  .ever  since  regretted.  Some 
^notion  may  be  formed  of  their  magnitude,  and 
the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  they  were 
held  by  Toumefort,  from  the  manner .  in  which 
he  introduces  his  account  of  them,  after  de- 
scribing the.  remains  of  CartJuea^:  and  with 
regard  to  the  valuable  chronicle  which  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Zi'a  mamtain  to  have  been 


by  Strabo  as  a  native  of  Ceos,  was  a  Peripaieiks  the  second  wai 
a  Sioict  and  a  native  of  Chios  :  they  have  been  confounded  together, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  *h^ttrm  %uh  tot  xr«. 

(])  '*  Pour  voir  qurlqub  chosb  db  plu<  supbbbb,  il  faut  prcndft 
la  route  du  sud  sud-est,"  &c.    Voy.  dk  X«v.  tvn,  II.  j».  \%., 
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found  at  Ioulis,  there  is  sometlung  like  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  remarkable 
records  preserved  upon  the  marble  itself;  not 
only  with  regard  to  Simonides  the  poet,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  but  also  of  his  descendant 
Sknonides  son  of  Leoprepis,  who  explained  at 
Athens  the  principles  of  a  M.9^[M¥^xo9i  or 
scheme  for  artificial  memory ^  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.  The  antient  road  from  Ioulis  to 
Cartkiffa,  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind,  says 
Tqumefort\  which  perhaps  can  be  found  in  all 
Greece,  yet  exists.  He  traced  it  for  three  miles 
in  exteat,  flanking  the  sides  of .  the  hills,  and 
sustained  by  a.  strong  wall,  of  which  the  coping 
consisted  of  immense  blocks  of  a  greyish  stone, 
having  the  property  of  splitting  Uke  the  slate 
used  in  the  Grecian  Isles  for  covering  houses 
and  chapels.  The  remains  of  Ioulis  are  now 
called  nOAlS  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zia.  They 
cover  the  top  of  a  promontory,  to  the  south- 
south-east  of  the  present  town;  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  although  it  were  a 
league  distant  from  it  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  are  upon  the  point  of 
the  Cape;  and  somewhat  farther  from  the 
shore  the  temple  is  conspicuous,  in  the  magnifi- 


(8)  Voy.  du  Lev,  torn.  II.  p.  16.    XfOfi,  1717* 
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cence  of  its  remains :  those  of  the  city  extend 
from  the  hill  quite  into  a  valley  which  is 
watered  by  the  streams  of  a  fountain  whence 
louLis  received  its  name.  "  Never/'  observes 
the  author  now  cited  *,  "  have  I  seen  such 
masses  of  marble  employed  in  architecture,  as 
those  used  for  constructing  the  walls  of  this 
city ;  some  of  the  blocks  are  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  length/'  The  British  Consul  told  us, 
that  the  head  of  the  fine  Torso  represented  in 
Toumefori's  travels  was  carried  away  by  an 
Englishman.  Sirabo  relates,  that  there  were 
once  fou^r  cities  upon  this  island,  Poseessa,  Car" 
thcea^  Caressusy  and  loulis;  but  that  in  his  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Pceeessa  had  settled  in  Car- 
thxea^  and  those  of  Caressus  in  Ioulis.  He  has 
preserved  from  Mmander  an  antient  and  memo- 
rable law  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island*: 
"  Let  him  who  cannot   lead  an  honoue- 


(0  Toumefort  found  the  remaiiis  of  an  imcription  upon  a  broken 
marble  in  a  Creek  chapel  among^  the  ruins,  containing  the  word 
lOTAIAA. 

(2)  *0  ftn  Itntifuff  l^f  zmXmg,  §i  (jf  tuuuis.  Thui  reiMlered  faj 
Xylander,  "  Qui  non  potest  vivere  &en^,  tun  nuUi  moritur  :*'  perhaps 
alluding  to  an  antieut  custom  in  Zta,  of  puttings  to  death  aged  and 
in6rm  persons.  The  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Strabo  haa  disputed  this 
interpretation ;  and  says  the  sense  should  be,  *'  Qui  mm  hen^  vtteas 
a^^e  potettf  turn  maH  vUam  agat,"  Vid.  Annot.  in  5/rBAoii.  Gtog. 
lib.  3^.  p.  710t  Oxon,  1807*  Not.  18.— The  same  law  is_in  JEUan, 
lib.  Ui.  cap.37« 

1 
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ABtE,  NOT  LEAD  A.  DISHONOURABLE  LIFE."  CHAP. 

«  IT! 

Ptolemy  mentions  three  cities^  instead  of  four:  .        ',  . 


CaressuSf  loulis,  and  CartJuea^.  From  the  ruins  of 
the  last  of  these  has  originated  the  present  town 
of  Zta,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  island  :  those 
ruins  may  be  traced  m  the  valley,  the  whole 
way  from  the  harbour  to  the  citadel\  The 
name  of  this  city — ^writ^en  KAP0AIA  by  Strabo 
and  by  Ptolemy,  and  consequently  Carthtea  by 
Latin  writers — appears  upon  its  medals^KAPOA, 
which  is  probably  an  abbreviation.  We  were  Mcd«i«, 
fortunate  in  procuring  several :  but  they  were 
all  of  bronze ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  a  silver  medal  either  of  loulis  or  of  Cartfuea. 
Those  of  the  latter  city  exhibited  in  front  a 
laurelled  bust;  and  for  reverse,  the  fore  quarters 
either  of  ^Jaum  or  of  a  dog ;  in  some  instances 
with  a  bee  below,  and  a  semicircle  of  diverging 
rays  above  the  head  of  the  animal.  Their 
legends  were  either  K,  simply,  or  KAP0HA; 
but  in  no  instance  KAP0AIA.  The  bee  evidently 
refers  to  loulis,  of  which  city  this  was  the 
symbol;    as  appears  by  some  bronze  medals 


(3)  K/«  nirtt  h  f  sr«Xf<#  r^us,  Kifwwt,  *lwX)s,  Vim^aim.    Ptoiem,  Geog. 
lH».uLc^.  15.     Anut.1618, 

(4)  TnitTtefort  speaks  of  an  intcriptioo  of  forty-one  lines  in  the 
Chapel  of  tSi,  Peter;  hot  it  was  much  eflfac^d,  and  almost  illegible. 
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CHAP,  in  the  French  Collection,  on  which  the  bee 
Vmi  vf^  appears,  with  the  legend  lOYAL  Possibly, 
therefore,  loulis  was  leagued  with  Cartluea,  or 
had  become  tributary  to  it,  when  some  of  the 
medals  were  struck  which  we  brought  from  the  * 
island. 

Hospitality  '  An  amusing  adventure  befel  us  the  neitt  day, 
uodeln  itt  0^1*  search  for  medals.  We  have  before  had 
^"''''  occasion  to  allude  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Greeks,  to  their  love  of  festivity,  and  to  the  sort* 
of  sensation  excited  by  the  arrival  of  strangers 
among  thera ;  b^t  perhaps  the  following  anec- 
dote may  exhibit  their  national  characteristics 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  has  been  hither- 
to done.  The  Consul  having  sent  his  mules  to 
the  hs^rbour,  we  went  to  visit  him,  as  we  had 
promised  to  do,  and  despatched  messengers 
about  the  town  in  search  of  medals  and  gems. 
Towards  the  evening,  as  we  were  preparing  to 
take  leave  of  our  host,  a  little  girl  arrived ;  who 
said,  if  we  would  follow  her,  she  wouldxonduct 
us  to  a  house  where  several  antiquities  would  be 
offered  to  us  for  sale.  Being  conducted  to- 
wards the  spot,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  a 
young  lady,  very  splendidly  dressed,  who 
offered  to  us  some  medals j  and  said,  if  we  would 
accompany  her,  she  would  take  us  to  a  house 
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where  the  owner  kept  a  collection  of  such  rari- 
ties.    Presently  we  met  a  second  female,  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  and  similarly  habited ;   who 
addressed  the  first,  laughing,  and  then  literally 
seized  one  of  us  by  the  arm,  bidding  her  com- 
panion secure  the  other :   and  in  this  manner 
we  were  hurried   into   a  crowded  assembly, 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  col- 
lected for  a  regular  ball.    The  dancing  instantty 
began ;   and  being  welcomed  with  loud  cheers 
into  the  midst  of  the  party,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  give  up  all  thoughts,  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  of  returning  to  our  caique^  and 
contribute  to  the  hilarity  of  those  by  whom  we 
iiad  been  thus  hospitably  inveigled.    Our  con- 
ductors proved  to  be  the  two  daughters  of  the 
^liiorgo^tpo^p  who  thus  honourably  entertained, 
after  the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  two  private 
strangers,  whom  he  was  never  likely  to  see 
again,  and  from  whom  he  could  reap  no  possible 
advantage.     Every  specie  of  Greek  dance  was  Antient 
exhibited   for   the  amusement  of  Bis  guests;  ^*"*** 
from  the  bounding  Movoj^ogog  or  hornpipe,  and 
the  Ai^fi^og  or  rtgadoon\   to  the  more  stately 
measures    of   the    orbicular    brawl  \     and    the 


(l)  SceDtf  Ot^t  Letters  on  Gf^tte,  vol.  I.  p.  149.    Lm^l'  1781. 
(9  See  |l.  \hhJot  thie  toIubc. 
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CHAP.    'UhreadlC'my'needle"  of  the  modem  Romika^* 
III. 

^  .y'n.^  The  whole  night  passed  in  one  interrupted 
scene  of  the  most  joyous  vivacity.  To  us  it 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  moving  picture  of  other 
times ;  for  in  the  dances  we  actually  beheld  the 
choirs  of  the  Antient  Greeks,  as  originally  they 
were  led  around  the  altars  of  Delos,  or  amidst 
the  rocks  of  Delphi,  or  by  the  waters  of  Helicon, 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas^.  When 
morning  dawned,  we  retired ;  but  we  left  them 
still  dancing;  and  we  heard  their  reiterateid 
songs  as  we  descended  through  the  valley 
towards  the  shore. 

Produce         The  fertility  of  Zia  has  been  mentioned  by 

of  Zia,  ''  '' 

antient  and  by  modem  authors^  and  it  was 
particularly  noticed  by  us  upon  the  spot^  It 
appeared  to  be  the  best  cultivated  of  any  of  the 
Grecian  Isles.  •  In  our  way  to  and  from  the 
town,  we  found  among  the  rocks  some  very 
rare  plants ;   particularly  the  Ferbascum  Gr^ecum 


(1)  See  p.  148,  Note(l),  of  tbii  yolume. 

(9)        "  Qutlis  in  EuroUe  ripis,  aut  per  Juf^a  Cynthi 
Eiercet  Diana  choroi.*'-      ■    ' 

Ftrg.JEnmd.  iih.t.  JMkm.  I68S. 

(3)        — "  Et  cttltor,  nemoruiQ  qui  pinguia  Cub 
Ter  centum  nivci  tondeni  dumeta  juvsncl." 

Firg,  Getrgie.  £».  u  ver.  14.  StioM.  16S$. 
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of  TiAamefarU  which  here  flourishes  in  great  chap. 
I^erfection.  The  cotton-plants  were  in  flower:  ^  '  ^ 
the  islamd  produces  also  abundance  of  trtne, 
barley  J  silk.  Jigs,  and  cattle.  The  old  road  from 
this  harbour  to  the  city  of  Cartkaa  was  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  traces  of  it  are  still 
visible.  There  was  a  tradition  in  the  time  of 
Pjliny,  that  ZiGy  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Cea\  had 
been  separated  from  Euboea  by  the  ses^,  and  that 
a  considerable  part  of  it  towards  the  north  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  *.  This  event 
might  possibly  occur  at  the  bursting  of  the 
Thradan  Bosphorm ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  the 
antient  Greek  name  of  the  island,  Hydnissa^, 
maybe  attributed,  rather  than  to  the  abundance 
or  excellence  of  its  water ;  as  the  same  name 
was  common  to  other  isles ;  for  example,  to 
Tenos,  which  may,  from  its  relative  situation  to 
Euboea,  have  had  a  similar  originr  The  moun- 
tains of  Zda  are  all  of  limestone;  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  any  volcanic  operation.     The  mineral 


(4)  *'Quaiii  noatri  quidam  dixerc  Gmm."  PUn,  ITui,  Ndi,  rthAw. 
c.  18.  <Mi.  I.  p.SSl .    Zr.  Bai.  1635. 

(5)  **  AruUa  Eubss,  quingentU  longa  stadiis,  fait  quondam ;  inox 
quatiior  fcrft  partibus,  qiue  ad  Bceotiam  YcrgcbaDt,  eodem  mari  deTO> 
ratit."    Uii. 

(6)  Vid.  Ptm,  Hitt.  Nat.  M  supra. 
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mentioned  by  Toumefart\  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Craie  de  Brian^mJ'  a  variety  of  ^afc,  is  found 
xnnerab.  .^  ^^^^  abundancc  near  the  Monastery  of  St. 

•  Marine^  or  Marinas,  distant  about  three  hours 
journey  from  the  town  of  Zia :  the  inhabitants 
make  no  use  of  it.  Lead  ore  is  also  found  near 
the  same  place.  From  hence  there  are  two 
ways  of  going  to  Athens :  the  first  is  by  landing 
at  a  port  near  Sunium,  which  is  called  DascattiS ; 
two  hours  from  which  place  is  a  village  cdlled, 
from  the  abundance  of  its  Karob-treesy  Keratia, 
whence  the  distance  is  only  about  eight  or  ten 
hours,  by  land,  the  whole  way,  to  Athens :  the 
other  way  is  by  sea,  up  the  Gulph  of  Engia  to  the 
Piraeus.  Our  Consul  had  recommended  the 
former  way,  as  the  easiest,  the  safest,  and  the 
best;  but  we  adopted  the  latter,  that  we  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  making  our  first  approach 
to  Athens  from  one  of  its  antient  harbours,  and 
of  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  gulph  exhibits. 

Departure       Wc  hired  a  pilot  from  Zia,  for  the  Saronic 

for  jjth^ni» 

Gulph ;  and  left  the  harbour,  with  a  fair  yrind, 
October  the  twenty-seventh,  soon  after  sun-rise. 


(1)  Voy.duXri;.  torn.  11.  p.  21.    Ly&n,  1717. 
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We   passed  Macramsi,  once  called  Hixena, 
because  Helen  is  said  to  have  landed  here  after 
her  expulsion  from  Troy*;  and  we  had  such  a 
glorious  prospect  of  this  island,    and  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Stmias  standing  upon  the  Cape, 
together  with  other  more  distant  objects,  that  we 
could  recollect  nothing  like  it:  such  a  contrast 
of  colours;  such  an  association  of  the  wonders 
of  Nature  and  of  Art;   such  perfection  of  grand 
and  beautiful  perspective,  as  no  expression  of 
perceptible  properties  can  convey  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  beheld  the  objects  them- 
selves.     Being  well  aware  of  the   transitory 
nature  of  impressions  made  upon  the  memory 
by  sights  of  thi^  kind,  the  author  wrote  a  dc; 
scription  of  this   scene  while  it  was  actually 
before  his  eyes :  but  how  poor  is  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  detailing  the  parts  of  a  view  in  a 
narrative,   which  ought  to  strike  as  a  whole 
upon  the  sense!    He  may  tell,  indeed,  of  the 
dark  blue  sea  streaked  with  hues  of  deepest 
purple  —  of  embrowning    shadows — of  lights 
effulgent  as  the  sun— of  marble  pillars  beaming 
a  radiant  brightness  upon  lofty  precipices  whose 
sides  are  diversified  by  refreshing  verdure  and 


(2)  See  Pemumku,  lib.  i.  c.  35. j 
VOL.  VI.  N 


III. 
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CHAP,  by  hoary  mosses,  and  by  gloomy  aaeid  naked 
rocks;  or  by  brighter  surfaces  reflecting  the 
most  vivid  and  varied  tints,  orange,  red,  and 
grey :  to  these  he  may  add  an  account  of  disf aint 
summits,  more  intensely  azured  than  the^lear 
and  cloudless  sky — of  islands  dimly  seen 
through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  expanse  of 
water  shining,  towards  the  horizon,  as  it  were 
**  a  sea  of  glass :" — and  when  he  has  exhausted 
his  vocabulary,  of  every  colour  and  shape 
exhibited  by  the  face  of  Nature  or  by  the  works 
of  Art,  although  he  have  not  deviated  from  the 
truth  in  any  part  of  his  description,  how  little 
and  how  ineffectual  has  been  the  result  of  hiu 

undertaking ! 

« 

As  we  passed  the  southern  point  of  Macrcnisi, 
and  drew  nearer  to  the  promontory,  the  temple 
upon  the  Cape  appeared  to  the  greatest  advaft^ 
tage  in  which  it  is  possible  now  to  view  it ' ;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  entire,  its  deficiencies  being 
concealed  by  the  parts  which  yet  remain  un- 
bjured.    When  we  had  doubled  the  southern 


(I)  There  is  a  rery  accurate  representation  <>f  Cape  Sunium  and  thM 
Temple,  engravtrd  from  a  Drawing  by  Sir  JVUliam  Cell,  in  the  editian 
of  Fulcfmer't  Shipwreck  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Siamer  OarU, 
LL.  D.  brother  of  the  author  of  these  Travels. 
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point  of  the  Gape,  we  anchored  in  the  antient    chap- 
port  of  Sunium,  an  insignificant  bay,  lying  within  ^ 

the  gulph,  sheltered  by  the  promontory.    Here  ^^"••* 
we  landed*    The  owners  of  a  small  boat  which 
ve  observed  coasting,  believing  us  to  be  pirates, 
ran  their  vessel  aground,  and  abandoned  her  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  our  ccuque  coming  round 
the  Cape,  making  their  escape  up  the  rocks  near 
to' the  shore.     We  endeavoured,  by  signs,  to 
convince  them  of  our  peaceable  intentions ;  but 
they  betook  themselves  to  some  woods,  and 
appeared  no  more  while  we  remained  in  the  bay. 
Proceeding  towards  the  temple,  we  found  the 
rocks    covered    with    evergreens    and  bushy 
shrubs  ;.  among  which  we  noticed  'the  Pistada 
Lemiscus,  the  myrtle,  the  Felania  oak,  and  some 
dwarf  cedars.       We  also  found    some  rolled 
pieces  of  green  trap  or  basalt,  containing  a 
dendritic  crystallization ;  but  had  not  leisure  for 
a  due  examination  of  the  strata  on  which  this 
temple  stands ;  our  sailors,  who  had  themselves 
been  mistaken  for  pirates,  being  very  impatient 
to  get  under  weigh,  through  fear  that  some  of 
the  real  robbers  would  arrive,  who  make  the 
bay  of  Sunium  their  lurking-place,  where  they 
Ke-in-wait  for  vessels  going  in  or  out  of  the 
gulph.     It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  pacify 
the  master  of  the  caigue  during  the  time  we 

N2 


Sunias, 


\ 
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spent  in  the  examination  of  the  temple.  This 
beautiful  building  was  once  adorned  with  the 
Jw4  most  exquisite  sculpture :  its  materials  were  of 
the  whitest  marble;  it  was  of  the  Doric  order; 
and  the  remains  of  it  are  sufficient  to  prove  that, 
when  it  was  entire,  it  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
highly-finished  specimens  of  jittic  architecture 
in  all  Greece.  Chandler'  believed  it  to  have 
been  **  erected  in  the  same  happy  period  with 
the  great  Temple  of  Minerva,  called  the 
Parthenon,  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  or  in  the 
time  of  Pericles^  it  having  like  proportions, 
though  far  inferior  in  magnitude."  Besides  the 
temple,  there  was  also  a  Propyleum  of  the  Doric 
order  at  Sunium.  We  found  fifteen  colunms  yet 
standing'.  The  surfaces  in  some  of  those  facing 


(I)  Trayels  in  Greece^  p.  8.     Ox/.  1776. 

(S)  The  SuHian  Temple  has  been  recently  risited  by  the  Rev.  G,  C. 
tUnouard^  Chaplain  to  the  JBriiith  Factory  at  Smyrna,  This  gentleman 
bu  communicated  the  following  notices  oonceminc  it,  in  n  Ijettcr  ttt 
the  author: 
^"  There  are  now  standi  d^,  on  the  Jou/A-eorl  side,     9  columns. 
On  the  norih  side  --•.-....3 
On  the  ii9rtA-iiw«<  side     .-...-      3 

Total    -    -*  1& 

"  Length  of  the  Temple  from  n.  w.  to  8.B.    -    73  feet 
Breadth        -...-.-.-..-45 
Height  of  columns  from  base  to  cornice      -    t3 
Distance  of  columns  from  centre  to  ccntue  -      8 
Cifcumfaronce^  at  two  feet  from  base    «    -       9  •  10^  inches." 

The 
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tile  sea  were  much  decomposed.  Several  per-  ^nf.^* 
sons  had  written  their  names  upon  the  marble ; 
and  even  those  which  had  been  inscribed  with 
pencils  remained,  with  their  dates,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  were  first  written.  We  read  the 
names  of  the  lamented  Tweddell,  and  of  the 
Hon.  Captain  William  Paget.  The  last  of 
these,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  now  buried  at 
GibraUaTf  will  not  want  a  memorial  in  Greece. 

name  will  be  long  remembered,  for  the  Antcdot* 


coolness,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  humanity  officer, 
which  he  displayed  when  commander  of  the 
Romnetf,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  during  his  memorable 
action  with  a  French  frigate.  La  Sibylle,  in  the 
harbour  of  Myconi.  The  French  officer  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  one  with  whom  he  had 


1 

T^  iMse  gcDtlcman  has  trmntmitted  to  the  author  the  foUowiof 
bMQtiful  Inscription,  recently  diacoyercd  in  <Sa«i«f.  |t  relate  to  a 
••man  of  the  name  of  Tyrinna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-ieven. 

'H  y%n^  VS^  rt  nmi  It  fuif^t  Twfam 

nSf  ykf,  IfuS  ffiftimt,  X^  ^*f^  *^  7^  *M 

*Afr)  m  wmr^fw  jmU  yy^t^iftu  fttX^^^m, 
Auvil  rwfU9  1x*^  #»/M  Xm^tSr*  rSr^. 
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CHAP,  lived  in  habits  of  fri^idship.  Captain  Pc^et 
sent  a  boat  to  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  they 
had  met  under  such  circumstances,  but  that  he 
must  desire  him  to  surrender.  He  received  for 
answer,  that  the  Captain  of  La  Sibylle  well  knew 
Captain  Paget' s  force',  and  that  he  would  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Frenchman 
fired  first,  aided  by  four  armed  vessels,  which 
were  stationed  so  as  to  rake  the  Romney. 
Captain  Paget  having  observed,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  his  ship,  that  some  mischief  would  ensue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Myconi,  patiently  sustained 
this  powerful  attack  without  returning  a  single 
shot,  until,  by  getting  a  spring  upon  his  cable, 
he  had  brought  the  Romney  into  a  situation 
where  the  cannon  might  play  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  town;  then  he  gave  his  broadside, 
with  three  cheers  from  his  crew.  The  Frenchman 
returned  the  salute;  and  a  warm  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  Romney  was  ultimately  victorious. 
The  history  of  this  action  is  oftcu  related  in  the 
Archipelago,  although  it  have  not  been  recorded 
in  England:  and  as  the  name  of  the  hero  appears 
inscribed  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  conspi- 
cuous pillars  of  Suniurriy  the  XTHAAI  dlA<l>AN£fl^ 
visible    from    afar,    may  stand    as-  lasting   a 

_  — 1 |—         -      Ml  .  _         ,  -  I "^ ■ 

(l)  The  Romnty  was  short  uf  her  complemrat,  by  seventy-five  men. 
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Bunuunent  of  his  fame,  as  the  glorious  sepuU    chap. 
chre  which  chance  assigned  to  the  memory  of 
Tw£DD£LL»  when  it  caused  him  to  be  buried  in 
the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

Chandler  says  that  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Sunias  was  within  the  wall  of  the  old  town*. 
We  saw  no  remains  of  this  town;  but  we 
were  induced  to  believe,  from  the  appearance 
of  some  ruins  upon  an  opposite  liill,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  port,  that  these  were 
the  remains  of  Sunium.  The  impatience  of 
our  mariners  prevented  our  visiting  those 
rains,  although  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
described;  They  seemed  to  be  too  near  to 
have  belonged  to  Laurium.  Among  the  remains 
ef  the  temple  we  found  the  point  of  an  antient 
lance,  and  many  fragments  of  terra-coUa  vessels, 
those  indestructible  and  infallible  testimonies  of 
places  resorted  to  by  the  Antient  Greeks.  As 
soon  as  we  had  descended  to  the  daique,  our 
Captain  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  the 
PiRiEEUS,  .now  called  Porto  Lione,  distant  forty- 
j|wo  miles  from  the  Cape ;  but  we  had  no  sooner 
^mtered    the    channel,    between    the    Island 


(S)  Tf«T.  In  Greece^  p.  7.    Osf.  1776.    See  also  fntitr*9  Jooniey 
iyto  Gneee,  Book  vi.  p.  446.    L<md.  1682. 
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<^^AP.  PatrocleTa  and  the  coast  of  Attica,  than  we 
were  becalmed.  This  island  is  now  called 
by  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  modem 
names;  it  is  therefore  best  to  adhere  as  much  as 
possible  to  original  appellations,  for  these  will 
be  found  frequently  preserved  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  All  the  barbarous  nick-names 
given  to  places  and  islands  in  Greece^  and  in- 
troduced into  modem  geography,  have  been 
principally  owing  to  the  Italians.  Thus  Athens 
received  the  strange  appellation  of  Settines, 
although  it  never  lost  its  old  name  among  its 
resident  citizens,  nor  ever  fell  into  the  state  of 
desolation  and  desertion  which  has  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  it.  The  little  Island  of  Patrocleta 
Still  preserved  its  name  in  Whalers  time  * ;  but 
it  has  been  called  Gaitharanesi  {Asses  Isle),  the 
Island  of  Ebony  9  Guidronisa,  Garderonis,  &c. ;  and 
owing  to  all  these  names,  it  has  been  sometimes 
multiplied,  and  laid  down  in  charts  as  a  cluster 
of  small  isles,  rather  than  as  one  island.  Some 
geographers  have  believed  this  island  to  be  the 
Belbina  of  Strabo\  from  the  manner  in  which  he 


sMf 


(l)  Wkder  writes  it  Pateoclba  ;    but  Sfn^^  Patrocl^U.     w«wj,     « 
WhtUrU  Jwm,  mio  Greece,  Beek  Ji.  p.  449.    hand,  1682.      Sfmn^ 
Vojfoge  de  Gi^ee,  tern,  II.  p.  155.    jllti  JEfflye,  1734. 

(S)  See  DditU's  "  Cr^etkt  AtUifum  TtihUa  Nrnw,"  u  published  at 
r,  1745. 


\ 


(3)  n^uurtu  m  ««}  rtirmf  nip  wiran  BSa^m  nir«f,  mt  9tX9  imthv,  ««}  I 
TtJmrfimXm  z*t^    Sirabm,  Gtog.  lib.  is.  p.  578.     Oxon.  1807. 

(4)  ir«r<2Mi  tt  ««fijMMW4  «r«XAA  /i)»  r^  tj  «ru(^  bU/Iiw  tt  «r^  W 
flrUnTiif  If M«4fi0Mi.    Ibid.  lib.Yiii.  p.544,     Oxwi.  1807. 

(5)  See  D'jimnlU'u  Chart  of  the  Jreh^elago,  published  at  Pmi$  in 
1756.  The  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Straho  bclieyed  La»mua 
to  be  the  modem  name  of  BeWma,    **BeWma  nunc  Lavcuta  dicitur.'* 

^|S(f.  Atci,  in  Strabam,  Gtof.  /».544.  Oxm,  1807.)  This  it  the  island 
Viitioned  by  Span,  to  whose  work  the  Reader  may  be  referred  for  the 
best,  indeed  the  only  aecurate,  account  of  the  islands  in  the  Sarome 
€hi^  **  Bntre  iEfina  et  Conlouri»  il  y  a  une  petite  isle  appellee 
Lmrasa."  Fojfogre  de  Gr^,  faU  aux  AmUe$  1675  et  1676>  par  Jacob 
Spm,  torn.  U.  P.ISS,    h  tmHapot  1784. 
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has  connected  the  BsXf /ya  y^^o^  with  the  rampart  chap, 
constructed  by  Patroclus^ ;  but  in  a  former  part 
of  his  work  he  is  more  explicit  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Belbina\  describing  its  situation  as  far- 
ther from  the  coast,  and  which  some  have 
believed  to  be  the  island  now  called  St.  George 
i^Arhoriy  as  it  is  named  in  a  chart  hy  D^j4nville^. 

The  pilot  whom  we  had  brought  from  2jia 
informed  us  that  ebony  still  grows  upon 
Patroclaa;  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
delay  caused  by  our  being  becalmed,  to  land  in 
search  of  it.  We  collected  many  rare  plants 
upon  this  otherwise  barren  spot;  but  could  not 
find  a  single  specimen  of  the  Ebenust  either 
Cretica  or  pinnata.  Our  sailors  also  landed; 
and  they  caught  abundance  of  echini,  upon  which 
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CHAP,    they  fed  heartily,  both  on  this  and  the  following 

^  day.     The  name  of  Ihis  prickly  diell-fisA,  if 

written  abbreviated  as  they  pronounced  it,  would 

be  »%m  instead  of  J^ii'df .  The  thermometer, 
this  day  at  noon,  indicated  80^  of  Fahrenheit. 
We  were  unable  to  leave  our  station  off 
Patrocleia  before  the  next  day ;  and  being  afraid 
to  venture  upon  the  coast  ofjiaica,  we  continued 
upon  the  island,  collecting  plants,  until  the 
evening,  and  admiring  the  glorious  prospect 
isimnds  in  exhibited  on  all  sides.  In  this  Rulph,  between 
GuJph.  the  two  promontories  of  Sunium  and  SoflLeum, 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty  islands ' ;  but  only 
three  of  them  are  inhabited,  Galaurea,  ^gixa, 
and  Salamis.  At  present,  we  shall  only  speak 
Caiaurea.  of  thc  first  of  thcsc,  Calaurea,  bccausc  the 
others  will  occur  in  the  order  of  our  route.  Its 
situation,  with  regard  to  the  Scyllisan  promontory, 
is  the  same  as  PatrocleYa  with  respect  to  the 
Sunian.  Calaurea,  rarely  visited,  and  almost 
unknown,  is  the  island  to  which  Demosfhenes  fled, 
when  he  sought  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Antipater; 
and  where  he  swallowed  poison,  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune:  and  although  it  have  been  dispute^ 
whether  the  island,  sometimes  called  Poros  frdv 


(1)  See5/Mit,  tom.n.  p.  155.    ft  fa /faye>  17 S4. 
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a  small  adjoining  peninsula^  be  the  same  wiUi  the 
antient  Calaurea,  an  inscription  discovered  there 
by  Chandler^  has  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  He  found,  among  the  ruins  of  the  city  , 
and  of  the  temple,  an  inscription,  upon  a  pedestal^ 
containing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services, 
of  King  Eumenes  "  tcv  the  God,  and  to  the 
Caxaureans,  and  to  the  other  Greeks." 
The  monument  of  Demosthenes  remained  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  in  the  second  century'. 
This  island  is  eighteen  miles  in  circumference: 
it  is  now  inhabited  by  those  descendants  of  the 
antient  Macedonians  who  are  called  ^rnaouts,  or  Jibanians. 
Albanians;  a  people  of  whom  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  during  our  travels  in 
Greece,  and  who  have  been  much  calumniated, 
and  called  a  lawless  set  of  banditti,  and  as  being, 
with  regard  to  terra  Jtrma,  what  the  Mainotes,  or 
LacecLtnionianSf  are  upon  the  waves*.     We  are 


(3)  Omndier^s  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  212.     Ox/.  1776. 

(3)  T0V  5ri(i/S«X«0  3i  ivrist  M»i  ri  Anf^t^fiptvt  fumfim  \ert,     Pautan,  Ob.  ii. 
e.  33. /».  189.    I^s.  1696. 

(4)  '*  n  demeuroit  dans  ces  cabanes  de  ces  sortes  de  ^ens  qae  les 
'9*arGS  et  les  Grecs  coDDoisseot  sous  le  nom  d'ArnauUs,  et  uous  autres 

sous  celuy  d*Alhanm£.  lis  sont  en  par  tie  originaires  de  la  fruutiere 
occidentale  de  la  Mac^duine,  proche  des  \-illeB  d'Apolimena  ct  de 
Sapoza  ;  et  en  partic  de  l*£pire^  vers  Ics  montagneft  de  la  Cbym^re. 

ns 
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CHAP,  not  80  well  acquainted  with  the  latter;  but  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  also  have  been 
injuriously  treated  in  the  accounts  published  of 
them  from  the  hear-say  statements  of  the  Turks 
and  Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  Albanians,  it 
was  often  our  good  fortune,  in  our  subsequent 
journeys,  to  prefer  a  night's  lodging  in  their 
cottages  to  the  less  cleanly  accommodation  of 
more  stately  dwellings :  and  this  brief  allusion  to 
them  has  been  now  made,  rather  by  anticipation, 
that  the  Reader,  finding  hereafter  an  account  of 
them  very  different  from  the  notions  generally 
entertained  of  this  people,  may  not  be  induced 
to  attribute  to  first  impressions  a  description  of 
their  manners  which  has  been  the  result  of 
repeated  experience. 

The  next  morning,  we  hoisted  sail  as  the  sun 
was  rising  in  great  splendour  above  the  moun- 
tains; but  the  wind  blew  in  gusts,  and  we  made 
little  progress.  At  one  time,  it  came  with  such 
sudden    violence    down   the  side  of   a  high 


n«  soot  nrnturdleinent  braves,  dterminei.  ct  infatipiblest  gnmdi 
▼oleun,  et  justemtnt  dans  la  tern  ferme  deduce  ee  que  les  MagDottes 
aont  feur  mer."  F^yage  d*Jikb»Sf9fc.  par  US',  de  laGuitttiien,  ji.88. 
*  Ptfrif,  1675. 
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mountain  upon  ^eJlitic  coast,  that  it  had  nearly  ^H^^* 
upset  the  caique.  These  transitory  gales  are  ■■  y  -^ 
common  in  all  gulphs  surrounded  by  high  land» 
and  they  render  the  navigation  precarious  for 
4imall  vessels.  The  mountain  to  the  east  of  us 
was  called,  by  our  sailors,  Elimbd,  which  is  sumU. 
a  modem  name  for  Olympus;  and  the  latter 
appellation,  perhaps,  formerly  denoted  any  very 
lofty  eminence,  as  it  was  common  to  many 
celebrated  mountains ;  to  one  in  Pierian  the  seat 
of  the  Gods;  to  another  in  Bithynia;  to  a  third 
in  Mysia;  a  fourth  in  Cyprus-;  a  fifth  in  Crete;  a 
sixth  in  Elis;  and  a  seventh  in  Arcadia.  In  the 
course  of  this  day  we  found  that  we  were 
accompanied  by  a  few  small  vessels,  sailing  up 
the  gulph,  with  red  sails.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon^  being  off  Cape  Vari^  and  upon 
the  look-out  towards  the  n.  n.  b.  we  beheld^  with 
great  transports  of  joy,  the  first  sight  of  Athens;  Fint  sigfat 
its  lofty  edifices  catching  the  sun's  rays,  and 
rendering  the  buildings  in  the  Acropolis  visible 
to  us  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
reflected  light  gave  them  a  white  appearance. 
The  Parthenon  appeared,  first,  above  a  long 
chain  of  hills  in  the  front :  presently,  we  saw 
tiie  top  of  Mount  Anch£smus,  to  the  left  of  the 
temple;  the.  whole  bdng  backed  by  a  lofty 
mountainous  ridge,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
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CHAP.    Paknes.    All  the  fore  part  of  this  fine  SKiene  was 
III  * 

>  ^-'  .  occupied  by  Cape  Fiari  and  the  Gulph*.  Fori, 
or  Faryy  is  mentioned  by  Chandler ;  but  in  such 
an  uncertain  manner,  that  it  is  impossible,  from 
his  description/ to  make  out  its  antient  name^ 
It  may  have  been  so  called  from  the  Island 
Phaura,  which  was  situate  before  one  of  the 
Capes  between  Phalerum  and  Sunium;  and  there 
is  a  small  island  off  Cape  FarL  According  to 
Oiandier,  Fori  is  only  four  hours'  journey  from 
Athens  by  latid,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
distance  mentioned  to  us  by  our  pilot.  Th6 
famous  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  is  only  three  quar^ 
ters  of  an  hour  distant  from  Fariy  inland ;  it  is 
situate  in  a  part  of  Mount  Hyn^ttus,  which 
here,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  forms  the 
ZofierVro-  prottiontory  once  called  Zoster;  and  this  may  be 
montary.  ^^  game  now  Called  Cape  Faru  In  this  man- 
ner, then,  we  may  perhaps  settle  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  coast;  the  promontory  being 
2j0ster,  and  the  island  Phaura.  Zoster  was  so 
called  because  it  w  as  said  Latona  had  loosed 
her  zone  there,  in  her  way  to  Delos,  whither  she 


(l)  The  author  made  a  sketch  of  it  at  the  time,  wbich  has  been 
niffraTed  for  tins  Work :  it  has  nothing  to  recommeDd  it,  but  liie 
adelity  of  its  oatlioe,  to  which  he  paid  all  possible  atUQtioD.-*-$ee  the 
yigiuite  to  this  Chapter. 

(«)  Trav.  in  Gneee,  pp.  147,  150.     Ojtf,  1776. 
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was  conducted  by  Minerva.    On  the  shore  wa»  ^?,^^« 
an  altar.    A  strange  notion  seems  to  have  been  »     m  m* 
founded  upon  a  passage  in  Paxaanias;  namely,  story  of 
that  a  part  of  the  colossal  statne  of  Minerva  in  ^^*^ 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  visible   from  the 
Sunian  Promontory.    After  the  repeated  proofs 
which  have  occurred  of  late  years,  confirming 
ihB  truth  of  antient  geographers  and  historians 
upon  many  points  before  doubted,  one  would 
not  hastily    conclude  that  a  thing  positively 
asserted  is  untrue,  because  it  has  not  remained 
to  undergo  the  test  of  our  experience.    The 
distance  is  forty-two   miles,    and  we  barely 
discerned  the  Parthenon  at  fifteen;    but    the 
representation  of   this  statue,  as  it   appears 
upon  an  antient  medal  of  Aifiens^  proves  that  it 
was  much  higher  than  the  Parthenon;  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  the  effect  might  be,  of  light 
reflected  from  a  statue  of  polished  or  gilded 
brass  in  such  an  atmosphere,  even  at  the  extraor- 
dinary distance  from  which  the  point  of  the  spear 
and  crest  of  the  helmet  are  said  to  have  been 
visible.    This  gulph  has  never  been  accurately 
surveyed;    and  tiie  relative  situation  of  the 
different  parts  of   it  appeared    to  us  to  be 


(3)    See   "rayage  du  Jeune  AntMhartu:*      Tab.XXVII.  Pi^.  1. 
Pari$,  179Q. 
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CHAP,  erroneously  marked  in  our  best  mapa;  But 
Pausanias  does  not  say  the  statue  was  visible 
from  Stmium :  his  words  are,  ^*  to  those  scaling 
from  Sunium :"  the  situation,  and  distance,  of 
the  spectator  are  therefore  very  indefinitely 
marked  \ 

Towards  evening  we  were  again  becalmed, 
and  anchored  near  to  a  Cape  which  is  opposite 
to  a  point  of  the  Island  of  Salamis.  Here  we 
sent  the  pilot  on  shore  whom  we  had  brought 
from  Zia,  as  he  was  the  only  person  acquainted 
with  the  country,  directing  him  to  go  to  Athens 
and  hire  horses  to  meet  us  at  the  Pineeus  on 
the  following  day.  Soon  after  midnight,  a 
breeze  sprung  up ;  and  our  impatience  getting 
the  better  of  all  apprehension,  we  resolved  to 
steer  for  the  Pineeusy  without  any  other  pilot 
than  the  stars^  which  shone  with  great  bright- 
ness. We  knew  that  our  course  was  due  north: 
and  therefore  pointing  out  the  polar  star  to  the 
master  of  the  caique,  we  persuaded  him  to  get 
under  weigh,  promising  to  pilot  his  vessel  into 
harbour  as  safely  as  we  had  done  before  into 


(1)  T««  'AA|f5#  A  «w  Vc'M'H  mxr^  nmi  i  xSfn  r»S  m^Anmy  *^  X. 
•^•rrXiMTif  Utsp  Ifhi  nfHrrm,    Fausania  AUUih  c  28.  p.  67.  Xt/w.  IffM 
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llie  port  of  Zia'.  There  was  barely  wind  enough   chap. 

Ill 

to  keep  the  vessel  steady  to  her  hebn ;  there- 
fore if  she  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  rock  or  a 
shoal^  it  would  be  easy  to  get  her  off  again,  and 
tiie  pilot  had  said  that  the  course  was  clear. 
Accordingly,  we  set  sail,  and  for  once  ventured 
towards  a  lee-shore,  without  seeing  any  thing  of 
the  land.  In  this  manner  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  old  haven  Phalerum,  as  we  drew  near  to 
the  Munychian  Isthmus^  we  distinctly  perceived 
the  coast,  like  a  long  dark  wall,  before  us*  Upon 
this,  we  stood  somewhat  farther  out,  towards 
the  narth'-west ;  and  doubling  the  point,  lowered 
our  sails,  and  took  to  the  oars,  steering  north-- 
east,  and  afterwards  due  east;  by  which  means 
We  soon  entered  the  outer  port  of  the  Pirjeeus  ;  aritbi  m 
but  endeavouring  to  pass  farther  in,  we  drove  *^ 

the  vessel  upon  the  ruined  pier,  on  the  Muny- 
chian side.  Daylight  was  beginning  to  dawn;  and 
a  part  of  this  pier  rose  above  the  water,  so  that 
we  were  enabled  to  land  upon  it,  and  lighten 
the  caique,  while  our  sailors  were  employed 
in  getting  her  head  off  the  pier.  We  found  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  to  be  close  to  this 


(9)  The  Tariation  of  the  compass  IST.SS',  as  observed  in  1751, 
makes  the  course  exactly  norih  by  the  ma^etic  needle.  See  Siuarfi 
Jiiem;  Mi^^Auieai  voL  III. 
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p(art  of  the  antient  rampart ;  but  it  was  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  October  the  twenty-ninthj  before  wef 
brought  the  vessel  to  an  anchor  off  the  cuBtom- 
house,  in  a  good  sandy  bottom,  and  about  four 
fathoms  water.  Seven  or  eight  fathoms  may  be 
found  nearer  to  the  mouth,  and  eleven  between 
the  two  piers ;  the  bottom  shelving  into  fifteen 
and  twenty  fathoms  in  the  outer  port,  with  good 
anchorage  \ 


ii|iprottcb 
toMhenu 


At  ten  o'clock,  we  landed ;  and  having  mounted 
our  horses,  took  the  antient  road  to  the  city,  by 
the  indistinct  remains  of  the  tvalls  of  Conon\  the 
Sepulchre  ofMenander,  and  the  Cenotaph  of  Euri- 
pides. It  were  useless  to  relate  the  feelings 
with  which  we  viewed  the  grandest  and  most 
affecting  sight  that  hath  been  left  for  modern 
times.  The  Classical  Reader,  already  con- 
vinced that  nothing  exists  upon  earth  to  equal 


(1)  As  an  eitraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  the  Ptratua^  it  maj 
l)e  menUonedy  that  the  author's  brother.  Captain  Oarhe  of  the  Royal 
•Navy,  brought  an  English  frigate,  the  Braakei,  to  an  anchor  witbia 
this  port ;  but  not  without  considerable  damage  to  the  ship.  The 
Jitkenkau  flocked  in  crowds  to  witness  this  extraordinary  spectacle. 
Set  a  narrfitwe  of  the  event,  in  the  Notes  to  an  edUwn  of  Faieomer's 
Skipwreekf  by  the  Rev.  J.  5.  Oarhe,  LL.D.  the  Biographer  o/Nelsem, 

(2)  *A»i«fr«v  ^  U  Xlufomtt  Iftiittm  rif  ruj^Zt  \en%,  i  K«wf  Sertftt  tm 
WfH  XmIot  ffli>/t«;^Mv  ibAemeti    Pausan»  Aliicat  c.  2.  jp.  7. ,  Lips,  1$96* 
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it,  may  give  a  traveller  credit  for  emotions,  chap. 
Bimilar  to  those  excited  in  his  own  mind  by  the 
mere  mention  of  an  approach  to  Athens  ;  and 
he  will  anticipate,  by  his  imagination,  what  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  such  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins, 
that,  in  a  general  view,  time  seems  to  have 
spent  its  ravages  upon  it  in  vain.  The  Acro^ 
polls,  and  the  Temples,  and  the  Tombs,  and  the 
Tlieatres,  and  the  Groves,  and  the  Mountains,  and 
the  Rocks,  and  the  Plain,  and  the  Gardens,  and 
the  Ftneydrds,  and  the  Fountains,  and  the  Batlis, 
and  the  Walls,  and  the  Gates,  as  they  appeared 
to    Pericles,    to    Socrates,     and     to    Alcibiades. 

*^  AnSUNT  ATHBKiE^  UNDE  HUMANITAS^  DOCTRINA^ 
RELIOIO^  FRUGBS^  JURA^  LEGES  OKtS.,  ATQUB  IN 
OMXES  TERRAS  DISTRIBUT£^  PUTANTUR  :  DB  QUA- 
RUM  POSSESSIONS,  PROPTER  FULCHRITUDINEM^  ETIAM 
INTER  DeOS  CERTAMBN  FUISSB  PRODITUM  EST.  UrBS^ 
INQUAM,  QUA  VETUSTATB  EA  EST,  UT  IPSA  EX  SKSB 
SUQ8  CIVBS  6BNUISSB  DICATUR  :  AUTHORITATB  AUTRM 
TAKTA^  UT  JAM  FBACTUM  PROPB  £T  DEBILITATUM 
CRiBCIA   NOMSNy   HUJUS   URBIS   LAUDB   NITATUR." 
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Origin  of  ihe  fahidous  Contest  between  Neptune  and 
Minerva — Antient  Sepulchral  Monument — Excavations 
at  Athena — Fieiv  of  Ihe  Cecropian  Citadel — Funereal 
Aspect  of  the  City — Objects  in  the  perspective — Slate 
of  the  Antiquities — Interesting  Relic — Remarks  upon 
entering  Athens — GuilleUere — Ascent  of  the  Acropt^ 
— Relic  of  Phidian  Sculpture — ^Adytum  of  Pan — ^'It;^  ^ 
the  GnAi^Porlable  Skrines^Slatae  of  Pan — Cele- 
brated Artist — Spoliation  of  the  Temples — Comparison 


\       .y  — ^ 
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tetwem  the  Grecian  and  Roman  BuHdings-^AthtmAsk, 
PosidoQian^  and  iEginetan  Architecture — Cause  oj  the 
fiijury  sustained  in  the  Sculpture  of  the  Parthenon — 
Splendid  RepreseiUation  of  the  Panathenaea — Description 
of  (he  Work — The  Cothurnus^  and  Petasus  or  Pileus — 
"Practice  of  gilding  and  painting  Statues — Marbles 
used  in  the  Acropolis — Singular  Construction  of  the 
ErectMum — Of  the  Prytan^um — Temples  of  Pandrosui 
and  Minerva  Polias — Of  the  Olive^  and  Well — Propylsea 
— Jfalls  of  the  Acropolis — Od^um  of  Regilla — General 
Description  of  the  Theatres  of  Greece — Areopagus — 
Ten^le  of  Theseus. 

This  road,  from  the  Pirteeus  to  Athensy  extend-    chap. 

IV. 

ing  for  about  five  miles,  formerly  passed  over 
marshy  ground;  for  the  foundations  of  the  two 
long  walls,  which  inclosed  the  Piraeus  within 
the  precincts  of  Athens,  were,  according  to 
Plutarch,  laid  in  a  marshy  soil,  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  being  filled  with  huge  pieces  of 
rock  *.  An  inference  may  be  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed;  that  the  plains  of  Greece  having 
evidently  resulted  from  the  retiring  of  waters 
gradually  carried  off  by  evaporation  and  by 


PbUarchi  Omon.  torn.  III.  p.  1S5.    Lmi.  17S3. 
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CHAP,    other  causes,  the  lakes    and  marshes  whith 
V.    ^,»   *  remained  in  antient  times  were  so  many  relics 
the  Frbu-    of  the  retreating  flood.     Hence,  perhaps,   the 
t^u!'*"    origin  of   the   antiquated   and    popular  fable, 
llnra^"  among  the   earliest   settlers   in  Attica,  of  the 
uinma.     coutcst  between  Neptune  and  Minerva  for  the 
country,  rather  than  that  which  Plutarch  has 
assigned ;  who  believed  it  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  endeavours  of  the  kings  to  withdraw  the 
people  from  a  sea-faring  life  to  the  labours  of 
agriculture*.     After  this  contest  is  said  to  have 
happened,  Neptune  is  described  as  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  territory  by  subsequent  inunda- 
tions.    Some  of  the  lakes  noticed  by  historians 
*    are  now  become  marshes,  and  the  marshes  they 
mention  are  become  dry  land.    There  is  now 
little  appearance  of  marshy  land  between  the 
Piraeus  and  Athens* i    the   road    lies   through 
vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and  plantations  of  fig- 
trees.     Several  plants  were  in  flower;  and  the 
specimens  we  collected  were  fresher  than  those 
Antient      we  gathered  in  the   islands.     In  one  of  the 

Sepulchral        , 

Monu-       vineyards,  we  saw  a  Tumulus,  which  is  undoubt- 

ment. 

(1)  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  Themisi,  torn.  I.  p.  268.     Ltmd.  17tt. 

(9)  We  did  not  observe  any  thing  of  this  nature  in  the  road  froib 

*  the  Ptrmeui ;  but  in  the  map  of  Jttica,  as  surveyed  by  Stuarif  there 

•  is  notice  of  a  marshjf  toU  bordering  the  PkaUrum,  now  called  ParU 
Pktmaru    See  StwtrVf  Mhent,  vol.  III.  land,  1794r 
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©diy  an  antient  sepulchre!    The  monument  of   ^^^^^ 
Euripides  was  a  Cenotaph,  but  that  of  Menander  ^^    h     » 
did   really  contain    his    ashes.     The   tomb    of 
Euripides  was  at  Pella,  in  Macedonia ;  possibly, 
Aerefore,  this  mound  may  have  been  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Comic  Poet.     Pausanias,  speaking 
of  the  Cenotaph  of  Euripides,  calls  it  MvfjfML^. 
This    is    evidently  Ta<pof,  but   it    has    upon 
its  summit  the  remains    of  some    structure^ 
not  as  for  the  support  of  a  StilS,  but  of  a 
M9fifM7o¥  raised  upon  the  mound ;  which  would 
rather  confirm  Chandlers  opinion,  who  believed 
it  to  be  the  monument  raised  to  Euripides*.     It 
had  not  been  opened  at  the  time  of  our  arrival- 
The  business  of  making  excavations  among  the  ^xctTa. 
Grecian  tombs  was  then  beginning  in  the  neigh^  Athen*. 
bourhood  of  Athens,    and  it   has   since  abun- 
dantly rewarded  the  taste  of  those  travellers 
under  whose  patronage  such  labours  have  been 
carried  on*.    We  observed  the  remains  of  the 


(3)  See  Pausanku,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  6.    lAgfs.  1696. 

(4)  See  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  «4.     Oxf,  1776. 

(5)  K  French  tiTtiBt,  Mons,  Fauvel,  is  said  to  have  met  with  great 
success  in  these  researches.  Don  Battista  Lutieri  opened  several 
lombsy  and  thus  made  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable  Grecian 
▼ases.  Among  EngUtk  travellers,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  particu- 
larly dUtiDguished  for  his  liberality  in  encouraging  works  of  this  kind: 
th®  more  laudable,  in  being  opposed  to  the  lamentable  operation! 
which  mother  Brilish  Earl,  one  of  his  Lordship's  countrymen,  was 
then  prosecuting,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  finest  works  of  Jntieni 

~  Grteee, 
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CHAP,    the  antient  paved  way  leading  from  the  Fhraeusf 
also,  of  an  aqueduct.    As  we  drew  near  to  the 


Gretee.  To  the  Earl  of  Jberdef,  History  uid  the  Fine  ArU  will 
be  indebted,  for  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  the  excavation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Pnyx,  and  for  other  similar  undertakings.  {See  AfpemUx 
to  ike  Cambridge  JIfarbietf  p,  67.  Cdmb.  I8O9.)  Many  of  our  covih- 
trymen  have  since  followed  Lord  Aberdeen's  example. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  excavations  at  Jthent,  Mr.  fFalpoU  has  the 
following  observations  in  his  Journal : 

"  Travellers,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  excavate  the  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens,  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  The 
▼asea  which  Sigoor  Lusieri  has  found  in  digging  near  the  city  are,  in 
their  form  and  general  execution,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  that 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Among  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  he  has  found  musical  instruments  (the  m^Xh  and  wXMyUgoXsti 
called,  by  the  Modern  Greeks,  watjavJum),  ornaments  of  dress  of 
various  kinds,  ear-rings  of  gold,  and  mirrors.  These  last  are  of 
metal :  in  Pliny  (lib.  34.)  we  find  mention  of  the  employment  of  tin 
and  silver  in  the  fabrication  of  them  :  the  Jews  and  j^gyptiani  wsed 
those  made  of  brass.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  there  were  some  of 
silver.  The  form  of  the  antient  mirror  is  observed  frequently  on 
vases  in  this  shape  $»  being  the  character  of  one  of  the  planets  and  a 
metal;  namely,  Venus,  and  copper*,  the  meaning  of  it,  thus  applied, 
IS  evident,  as  mirrors  were  bacred  to  Venus,  and  were  made  of  a  metal 
from  Cyprus;  that  is,  copper;  and  were  covered  with  a  leaf  of  silver. 
In  the  analysis  of  a  mirror,  Caylus  discovered  a  mixture  of  copper, 
regulus  of  antimony^  and  lead :  copper  was  the  preponderating ;  lead, 
the  least  part. 

"  In  the  Ceramicus,  near  to  the  site  of  the  Academy,  was  discovered 
that  very  antient  and  interesting  Inscription  in  verse  (now  in  England), 
of  which  Mons.  Fauvel  gave  me  a  copy  at  Athens,  relating  to  those 
Athenians  who  bad  fallen  at  Potidsa,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war :  the 
first  line,  legible,  begins,  AieEPMEM<l>ZTXA7TnEAEXSATO  •  . 
The  form  of  the  letters,  and  other  archaisms,  render  the  inscription 
very  valuable.  Near  the  Church  of  Soteira  Lycodemon,  probably  the 
•ite  of  the  antient  Lyceum,  was  found  an  Inscription,  copied, also  by 

Mon^« 
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I,  we  beheld  the  vast  Cecropian  Citadel,    chap. 

IV. 

crowned  with  temples  which  have  originated  in  ^ 

the  veneration  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  ^^iSu  ** 
illustrious  dead  \  surrounded  by  objects  telling 
the  same  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur,  and 
now  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  mould- 
ering in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin.     So  para-  Fanacia 
mount  is  this  funereal  character  in  the  approach  the  city. 
to  Athens  from  the  Pir^peuSy  that  as  we  passed 
the  hill  of  the  MusSuniy  which  was,  in  fact,  an 
antient  coemetery   of  the  Athenians,  we  might 
have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  among  the  tombs 
of  Telmesmsi  from  the  number  of  the  sepulchres 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  antiquity  of  the 


Mods.  Fauvel,  mentioning  Dionysius,  AvkhVi  WtftAXnmt.  The  removal 
of  the  earth  from  part  of  the  Pnyx  has  given  us  a  more  exact  notion 
of  the  form  of  that  celebrated  place  of  assembly.  A  number  of  votive 
offerings  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  excavation  by  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
but  to  what  Deity  or  what  temple  they  belonged^  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
Oa  oae  of  them,  having  an  eye  sculptured  on  the  stone,  were  the 
WOfdf  Em^  ^irrf  lix^:  on  another  I  saw,  Zv»r/«f«r  v^Urf  Ati 
Xmfifr^f"  Walpole*9  MS,  Journal, 

(I)  The  first  place  of  worship  in  the  JcnpiUit  of^/A^atwas  the 
S^uiekre  ff  Ceertft.  The  Parthtnom  was  erected  upon  the  spot. 
{St9  iht  Ob9trvQikn$  m  Vol.  U.  of  these  TraveU,  Cke^  H.  'p,  76. 
Ceiat/a  edition,)  The  AihenianM  preserved  his  tomb  in  the  jdcn- 
poUif  and  that  of  Eritthomue  in  the  TempU  of  Minerva  Poliai. 
{Vid.  Aniioeh,  *otpmd  Oemeik,  Ahsxand.  tom,i,  p,  39.  Oxtm,  1715.) 
Hence  Ctemem  is  of  opinion  that  tombs  were  the  origin  of  all  their 
templea :  Kmt  /t^t  ti^4^ttt  h*f»mi^iuott  ^dfmtt  ft  yi9§futmtt  voieuvt  vwvf 
^rA^mt  nmt  UtminXMfAvwt,  QemenHs  Akstmdrim  Cobortatio  ad  Gentes, 
p.  3.  torn.  I.  p.  39.    Oron.  1715. 
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CHAP,  workmanship,  evidently  not  of  later  date  ttan 
^■— y,r  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Asia  Mnor.  In  other 
respects,  the  city  exhibits  nearly  the  appear* 
ance  briefly  described  by  Strabo  eighteen  cen- 
turies before  our  coming*;  and,  perhaps,  it 
wears  a  more  magnificent  aspect,  owing  to  the 
splendid  remains  of  Hadrians  Temple  of  0/ym- 
pian  Jove^  which  did  not  exist  when  Athens 
was  visited  by  the  disciple  of  Xenarckus.  The 
Objects  in  prodigious   columns  belonging  to   this  temple 

Hie  per* 

•pective.  appeared  full  in  view  between  the  CitadeiwA 
the  bed  of  the  Ilissus*:  high  upon  our  left  rose 
the  Acropolis,  in  the  most  impressive  grandeur^ : 
an  advanced  part  of  the  rock,  upon  the  western 
side  of  it,  is  the  Hill  of  the  Areopagus,  where 
St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians,  and  where 
their  most  solemn  tribunal  was  held*.     Beyond 


(1)  Ti  t  iUru  mvri  ifirfa  Ur)9  i*  wt^if,  mfuiutitf^ini  nmtX^  Ivi  )t  «*^ 
wir^  ri  vnt  'AhfSs  iie«h  •i  rt  HfX'^f  **^  ^  ^»»  n^Xic^,  If  ^  •  Mrfitertt 
X^X^Ht  »«<  \i  n»fitfirt,  h  ifTMVif  *Ur7vt,  \f  f  ri  toS  Oii)i«v  t^ymf  IXtfi^ 
rtuh  n  *A0nni.     Strabon.  Geog,  lib.vlu,  p,  574.     Oxon,  1807. 

(3)  See  the  Plate  facing  p.  506  of  Vol.111,  of  the  Quarto  Edition 
of  these  Travels,  from  a  Drawing  by  Preaux,  made  upon  the  spot: 
also  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter.  T^e  author  pretends  not  to 
■Imitate  the  question,  whether  this  building  be  really  the  Tempk  ff 
JvpUer,  or  the  Pantheon:  the  Reader  may  be  referred  to  the  proofs 
in  support  of  the  former  opinion,  as  they  are  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Jberdeen,  in  the  Iniroduciim  to  fVUkmt't  Tramlaiim  of  VUnumm, 
p.  66,  also  in  Note  (l)  to  p.  9  of  the  Text  of  that  work.    L$nd.  181S. 

(3)  See  the  Plate  above  referred  to,  and  the  Figwiie  to  this  Chaptar. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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til,  appeared  the  beautiful  Plain  of  Athens,    chap. 
bounded  by  Mount  Hymettus.    We  rode  towards        ^-'  y* 
the  craggy  rock  of  the  Citadely  passing  some 
tiers  of  circular  arches  at  the  foot  of  it;    these  suteof 
are  the  remains  of  the  Odium  of  Her  odes  Attkus  \  quiaeai  ' 
built  in  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla.     Thence 
continuing  to  skirt  the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
road  winding  rather  towards  the  north,  we  saw 
also  upon  our  left,  scooped  in  the  solid  rock,  the 
circular  sweep  on  which  the  Athenians  were 
wont  to  assemble  to  hear  the  plays  of  j^schybisj 
and   where  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  was  after- 
wards constructed.     The  Torso  of  a  statue  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  placed,  in  a  sitting  attitude, 
upon  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus 
above   this   theatre,   exhibited  to  us  the  first 
specimen  of  Athenian  sculpture  which  we  had 
seen  upon  the  spot;  and  with  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  viewing  it  in  the  situation  where 
it  was  originally  placed  ^      Stiuirt  considered 


••1^" 


(5)  See  the  Plate  above  referred  to. 

(6)  This  statue  was  Iod^  believed  to  be  that  of  a  female.      Stwart 
^represented  it  with  a  female  bead.     (See  Stuart* t  Aniig.  ef  Aihem, 

vot.  II.  ch,\v.  PI,  6.  Land,  1787-)  Chandler  considered  it  as  the 
statue  of  ^iohe,  fTrav.  in  Greece,  p.  64.  O^/.  1776.)  It  really  re- 
pfesented  the  Indian,  or  bearded,  Bacchus  s  part  of  the  beard  having 
|)eeD  discovered  upon  the  statue.  It  is  moreover  decorated  with  the 
spoils  of  a  panther.    Alas !  not  only  this  Statue,  but  also  the  antient 

Sun-dM 
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CHAF.  the  theatre  as  the  Odium  of  Pericles^ ;  and  it  is 

IV. 

'_  ^-  '  remarkable  that  Pamanias  mentions  a  statue  of 
Bacchus,  as  worthy  of  notice,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  upon  entering  the  Odium*.     Upon  the 

Interesting  eastcm  sidc  of  this  statue,  fastened  in  the  rock, 
appeared  a  still  more  interesting  relic ;  namely, 
the  very  antient  Sun-dial  which,  in  the  time  of 
JEschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  indicated 
to  the  Ailienian  people  the  hour  at  which  their 
plays  were  to  begin.  This  we  had  reason  to 
hope  would  be  permitted  to  remain  where  it  had 
been  so  long  preserved;  as  no  antient  nor 
modern  Alaric  had  deemed  it  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  his  regard.  Above  the  statue  we 
saw  also  the  two  Choragic  Pillars  for  sup- 
porting TRIPODS,  described  by  Chandler^  and 
by  Stuari*,  standing  high  upon  the  steep 
acclivity  of  the  rock*.     Fortunately  for  us,  we 


Sun-dial  jiew  to  it,  wbicli  had  existed  there  ever  since  the  time  of 
^aekjfius,  SophocUt^  and  Eurifridet — antiquities  which  were  only 
▼aluable  as  Ion;  as  they  remained  in  their  original  sitoatton — have  been 
rinee pulled  down,  and  carried  o^,  in  the  name  of  the  JSriitMh  Nation,  by 
the  a^nts  of  our  Ambassador  at  the  Perief/f 

(1)  Antiq.  of  ^<A«fu,  vol.11,  p.  7-  Letter  A. 

(2)  'Ef  A  r«  'A^wnrriv  iinX^Mirif  fhT**,  iXXd  n  mi)  Asitortf  M7fnai  Hmg 
iffH'    PautttH.  lib.!,  c.  14.  p. 34.    Lipt.lSSS, 

(3)  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  63.     Oxford,  1776. 

^4)  Antiq.  of^/A«iM,  vul.  II.  ch.  4.    Lond,  1797. 
(5)  See  the  Plate  in  the  Quarto  Edition  of  these  Travels,  Vol.  HI. 
tbove  referred  to. 
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arrived  before  the  spoliation  of  this  part  of  the    chap. 
antient  city;   and  we  therefore  saw  all  these  -J-^- 
interesting  objects,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pericles. 

"We  then  entered  the  gate  of  the  modem  city: 
and  almost  the  first  object  we  beheld  was  the 
only  remaining  structure  of  all  the  consecrated 
fabrics  that  once  adorned  the  famous  Street  of 
the  Tripods,  the  elegant  choragic  Monument 
OF  Ltsicuates^  In  the  small  Capuchin  Cour 
vent  annexed  to  this  building,  our  friend  "and 
former  companion  in  the  Plain  of  Trot, 
Don  Baiiista  Lusieri''y  had  fixed  his  residence. 


(6)  See  Siuarei  Antiq.  of  jfthau,  vol.1,  ch.  iy.  Plate  3.  Land.  1768. 

Cf)  This  celebrated  artist,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dm  7to, 
U  a  naUve  of  Nt^pkt :  be  resided  many  years  in  Jtafy^  where  he  wat 
renowned  for  his  beautiful  drawings  in  water-colours.  Many  of  hii 
best  works  are  in  the  Collections  of  our  Engtuk  Nobility.  By  seme, 
his  coimpositioBS  have  been  deemed  too  labovred ;  bui  his  colouring  x» 
exquisite,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  fidelity  and  perfection  of  his 
outline  aud  perspective.  It  may  be  said  of  Luderi,  as  of  Claude 
Jjtrram^  **  It  he  be  not  the  P^ei,  he  is  the  Htdmrutn  of  NatnTe.** 
When  the  Fremek  invaded  NapUs,  he  retired  to  Steify,  and  was  long 
employed  among  the  Ruins  of  As^rigetUum^  devoted  entirely  to  hi» 
lavourite  pursuit.  The  desire  of  seeing  Greece^  tempted  him  tn 
loUow  the  BritUh  Embassy  to  CnuUmiiMpk^  in  1799 :  whence  ha 
removed  to  jfihent;  where  he  now  lives,  surrounded  by  every  thinf 
that  may  exercise  his  genins ;  and  where  be  is  not  less  distinguished 
by  his  amiable  disposition,  and  disinterested  attention  to  travcUera 
who  visit  the  city,  than  by  his  taste,  and  knowledge  of  every  thinf 
oonneetcd  with  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
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CHAP;  A  monk  told  us  that  he  was  then  busy  in  the 
-  jicropoliSf  making  drawings  in  the  EiiECTH^uaij 
therefore  leaving  our  horses  and  baggage,  we 
set  out  instantly  in  pursuit  of  him,  anticipating 
the  gratification  we  should  receive,  not  only  in 
surprising  him  by  our  appearance  where  he  had 
not  the  smallest  expectation  of  seeing  us,  but 
also  in  viewing  the  noblest  monuments  of  anti* 
quity  with  a  Cicerone  so  well  qualified  to  point 
out  their  beauties. 

BemarkB  As  we  are  now  about  to  ascend  the  Acro« 
JSTng^'  poLis,  and  of  course  to  enter  upon  a  descrip'' 
tion  of  antiquities  which  are  well  known,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  our  observations  will 
be  brief*  To  give  a  detailed  account  of  every 
thing  which  has  been  hitherto  deemed  worthy 
of  notice  in  such  a  city  as  Athens,  would  be  ad 
much  a  work  of  supererogation  as  to  republish 
all  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  the 
place,  and  to  renew  the  detail  of  every  circum- 
stance so  often  related  concerning  its  antient 
history.  The  author's  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  such  observations  asi  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  have  not  been  made  by  former 
travellers;  but,  perhaps,  even  in  such  a  com- 
munication, it  will  not  be  always  possible  to 
avoid  repeating   what  others  may  have  said. 


Athens, 
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A  mistaken  opinion  prevailed  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  sevenieeruh  century  ^  that  the  remains 
of  Athens  had  been  almost  rased  from  the  earthy 
and  that  even  its  name  no  longer  existed.  The 
few  merchants  who  resorted  to  the  Pineeus, 
from  Italy  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  had  given  to  it  the  barbarous  appellation 
of  Setines,  or  Sethina^:  although,  '' of  all  the 
antient  cities  in  Greece,''  as  an  early  traveller 
remarked  who  will  presently  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed,  **  no  one  has  preserved  its  name 
with  better  success  than  Athens  has  done ;  for 
both  Greeks  and  7\irhs  call  it  AeHNH.**  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  corruptions  introduced 


(l)  Chandler  says,  "  until  the  middle  of  the  tirteenth  century  ;*' 
but  the  public  curiosity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  this 
dty  until  long  after  the  publication  of  the  work  to  which  he  alludes. 
(8)  Sethmot  and  Satina,  are  corruptions,  according^  to  Portui  and 
Mmrshu,  from  tU  *AAf»«.  Various  conjectures  have  arisen  toucbim; 
the  origin  of  the  antient  name.  Heimthu  (m  Arittar,  Sae,  Sjfni,  I.  1. 
p,  37')  derives  it  from  the  ChabUum  M^Mthbna,  signifying  to  shui^  or 
team,  written  with  an  article,  hatthbna.  In  the  time  of  Diodonte 
Sieulus,  and  before  him,  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  Aiheru  was 
peopled  by  the  Egyptians  :  SaU^  in  the  Efppfian  language,  answering 
to  Athene  in  Creek.  The  word  Sethina  is  found  in  the  Latin 
Foem  of  Hugo  Faoolius  (in  Hodap,  Byz,  U  iii.)  who  himself  visited 
the  spot. 

<«  Undique  sic  miserie  nobis  spectantur  Athene, 
Daedala  quas  Pallas  sese  coluisse  negaret, 
Quas,  Neptune  pater,  nunquam  tua  mania  dicas, 
Indigens  Sethina  vocant**----^ 
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CHAP,  into  the  modem  nomenclature  of  plac&s  in 
1^  Greece,  by  Italians  and  by  Frenchmen:  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  authors^ 
by  whom  the  country  is  described,  to  prevent 
this  abuse,  by  adopting  the  antient  names  in 
their  writings,  where  it  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety, and  certainly  in  all  cases  where  they 
have  been  preserved  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
better  fate  of  Athens  was  communicated  to  the 
world  by  the- valuable  publications  of  Sir  George 
HHieler  and  Jacob  Spon :  but  seven  years  before 
Wheler  and  his  companion  arrived  in  Athens^  it 
had  been  visited  by  the  traveller  above  men- 
tioned; who  anticipated  almost  every  thing 
which  they  have  said  upon  this  subject ;  and  the 
narrative  of  whose  Travels,  although  little 
known,  and  rarely  noticed  by  any  subsequent 
author,  contains  the  most  racy  description  of 
the  city  and  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its  antiquities 
and  statistics^  which  had  appeared  before  the 
time  of  its  publication.     This  traveller  was  De 

GuiOetiere.  la  Giulletiere,  or,  as  he  sometimes  signed  him- 
self, Guillet,  answering  to  a  name  common  in 
England,  Willet.  After  four  years  of  slavery 
in  Barbary,  he  arrived  in  Athens,  in  company 
with  two  Italians  J  two  Germans,  and  an  English^ 
man  of  the  name  of  DreHngston,  the  first  of  our 
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coantrymen  who  voluntarUy  undertook  this  chAp. 
voyage  for  the  mere  gratification  of  classical 
taste  and  literary  curiosity.  The  original  edition 
o(  Guilletieres  work  appeared  in  Paris  in  January 
1675.  In  the  beginning  of  Jime  in  the  same 
year,  Wheler  "  hastened  to  Venice^''  (it  is  his 
own  expression  ^)  after  his  travels  in  France 
and  Italy,  in  search  of  Dr.  Span,  to  accompany 
him  upon  a  similar  voyage.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  the  success  of  Guilletieres 
expedition  excited  Wheler  to  this  sudden  under* 
taking :  that  he  had  seen  his  work  is  evident, 
for  he  cites  it,  calling  its  author  De  la  Guiltier*, 
and  Guiliier^:  and  although  he  speak  rather 
lightly  of  his  predecessor  ^  he  sometimes  co* 
pies  him  without  owning  his  obligation*.     His 


(1)  fTMer^^  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  1.    Lend,  lGe9.  , 

(%)  Ibid.  p.  340.* 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  363. 

(4)  '*  But  not  as  Monsieur  Gttiliier  affirmetb*'  ....*'  My  com* 
pftttion  and  I  were  not  so  much  surprised,  &c.  as  Monsieur  GmHier'* 

those  manrelous  stones  Monsieur  GuilUer  makes  such  a 

miiacle  of "  •  .  •  .  ftc.    JUdd, 

(5)  Of  this,  several  instances  may  be  pointed  out,  where  the  transcript 
is  as  literal  as  it  can  he  from  one  language  into  another.  **  A  T^rd 
du  langagOt  il  est  le  plus  pur,  et  le  moins  corrompu  de  la  Gr^e." 

XGnUlei,  p.  1^5.   Partf,  1675.)     *' The  i^/A«fitaii#  seem  to  retain  more 

of  the  anticttt  Greek  in  their  lauf^uage  than  the  rest  of  the  Modem 

Greehe  do.'*  (fTheler^sJowmey  mio  Greece,  ;>.355.  Xoiuf.  1 683.)    And, 

after  all,  this  is  not  true;  for  the  purest  Greek  is  not  spoken  luAtketu, 

vol;  VI.  P  The 
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CHAP#P^  companion,  Sporiy  had  done  the  same;  but,  with 
all  his  learning,  he  has  not  produced  either  so 
entertaining  a  work  as  that  of  Guilletiere,  or^ 
divested  of  its  inscriptions,  one  that  contains 
more  of  information.  We  may  therefore,  per- 
haps, look  to  Guilletiere  as  to  the  person  who 
first  drew  the  attention  of  English  travellers 
towards  the  Ruins  of  Athens;  for  although  the 
Iietters^  giving  a  description  of  the  city,  which 
were  published  by  Martin  Crusius^  appeared 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  yet  those  Letters 


The  e^reatest  proof,  perhaps,  of  plag^iarism  that  can  he  adduced,  is  one  of 
this  nature ;  shewing,  that  even  the  errort  of  an  author  haye  been 
transcribed.  If  either  Hluter  or  his  companion  had  f^iyen  thenuchrei 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  authors  cited  by  Meursnu,  they  would  have 
found  the]  very  opposite  of  this  assertion  expressly  stated ;  that,  of 
above  seventy  dialects  now  remaining  in  Modem  Greece,  the  ^flAtf- 
Hian,  instead  of  beings  the  fwresi,  is  the  most  corrupted,  and  the  worH. 

rm  i/})#^n»««r« ;  rwrmf  V  JivaZSh  4  rSt  *AAf mmm  xufUm.  ( Vid* 
EpiMi,  Sim.  CabasikBf  ad  MarL  Cms.  script,  anno  1578.)  And  Theod/o^ 
siut  Zygomalas,  in  his  Letter  to  the  same  person,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Athens,  'KmXi99  Ik  fimffimfn.  Urn  li  rSf*Ahmim  Slnsh 
Zrt  Mf;^t»»  mftenf  At  m  tl  $1wf  umrmLmfUTft»,  r^  wdiau,  elfX  ^'  o^M^ftw- 
MewrsH  Fertuna  Jttica,  p,  113.  L,  Bat.  l68$.  Again,  GmUetkref 
tSt/er  the  passage  which  the  author  has  cited,  eonoerning  the  exifit- 
ence  of  the  antient  name  of  the  city,  says,  **  Nos  g^graphes  ont 
beau  nousle  vouloiralterer  en  Tappeliant  Setmet.*'  WheUr  transcribea 
the  whole ;  and  also  adds,  ''  I  wonder  our  modem  geographers  have 
been  no  better  informed  concerning  so  eminent  a  place,  calling  it 
most  corrupUy,  in  their  maps,  Setmes"  .  .  .  &e«  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  a  aimilar  nature,  in  the  volumei  both  of  9fkskr 
and  Spem,  i  ' 
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have  attracted  more  notice  in  this  country 
since,  than  before,  IVhelers  time;  and  they 
always  tended  rather  to  maintain  than  to 
confute  the  erroneous  notion,  which  was  so 
long  prevalent,  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  city^  Guilletieres  diminutive  publica- 
tion is  nevertheless  so  com{)rehensive,  that, 
abating  a  few  partial  inaccuracies,  the  conse^ 
quences  of  pursuing  an  untrodden  path,  his 
book  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  useful  guide 
to  the  antiquities  oi  Athem;  and  his  plan  of  the 
city,  rude  as  it  may  appear  among  the  works  of 
later  artists,  is  so  much  better  than  that  which 
JVheler  afterwards  edited,  that  it  is  strange  the 
latter  did  not  adopt  it  in  his  work. 

As  we  ascended  the  steep  rock  on  which  the  ^^^  ®^ 
Citadel  stands,  our  first  subject  of  wonder  was  po'"- 
the  power  displayed  by  the  Antients  in  con- 
veying up  such  an  acclivity  the  enormous 
masses  of  marble  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  so  many  sumptuous  edifices ;  when  all  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  best  workmen  in 


(1)  Ooe  uf  those  Letters  is  from  a  native  of  Natq^Ua :  it  was  written 
in  1575.  Its  author  says,  '*  'AAA*  W  rSv  ^Uwm  ^m^hit,  fUM^X^yS  \ 
)Sq^  Xtsf^iUof  rvi  wmXtu  wt^  Xl^'  Scd  quid  multa  de  Athenis  dico  ? 
Superest  bodie  tantum  peliis  :  animal  ipsum  olim  periit."  Vid,  Epui. 
Fam.  Turcogracia,  Ub,  vii.  p,  430.    jBtuU.  1583. 

P  2 
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CHAP.  Europe  were  requisite,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
\„  ..^1  „/  to  remove  some  of  the  most  delicate  ornaments 
of  the  temples,  in  an  entire  state,  from  the 
jlcropolis  to  the  lower  city.  None  of  the  mate- 
rials of  those  temples  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  rock  upon  which  they  were  erected : 
the  quarries  of  Penteliais,  of  Hymettus,  of  the 
Cyclades,  of  Lacedcemon^  and  of  the  most  distant 
mountains  of  Greece,  contributed  to  the  works 
necessary  for  their  completion.  All  the  huge 
blocks  of  marble  required  for  the  several  parts 
of  each  building  must  have  been  moved  up  the 
same  steep ;  for  there  is  now,  as  there  was 
formerly,  but  one  way  facing  the  Pineeus  by 
which  the  summit  may  be  approached'.  In  our 
ascent,  we  found  an  inscription  on  white  marble, 
stating  that  ''  the  Senate  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
of  the  Six  Hundred,  &c.  honour  Julius,"*  &c.  the 
rest  bemg  wanted.  We  could  only  make  out 
the  following  characters : 

HESAPEIOVnArOYBOY 
AHTXlNESAKOZinNKAl 
lOYAIOISJNIKANOPA.. 


iurirfut  •J#«)  nmt  rtlxH  tx»v^»  'X't^     Pautanim  AUicOf  e,  28.  p.  51 
Upt*  1696* 


\ 
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Soon  afterwards,  somewhat  higher  up,  we  also 
saw,  among  some  loose  stones  used  as  the  mate- 
rials of  a  wall  near  to  the  gate  of  the  Citadel,  a  piece 
of  sculpture  of  white  marble  in  very  bold  relief, 
representing  the  torso  of  a  male  figure.  This 
proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  metopes  belonging  to  the  Parthenon;  and 
therefore,  as  the  undoubted  work  of  Phidias,  j^n^  ^ 
although  but  a  fragment,  could  not  fail  to  be  ^*^, 
regarded  by  us  as  a  valuable  relic,  and  a  very 
great  curiosity.  It  was  not  to  be  easily  pro- 
cured ;  neglected  and  abandoned  as  we  found 
it  lying ;  owing  to  the  embargo  then  laid  upon 
every  thing  of  this  kind  by  our  Ambassador, 
and  the  absolute  prohibition  against  moving  any 
thing,  excepting  into  his  store-house.  The 
Disdar,  however,  afterwards  claimed  it  as  his 
property,  and  presented  it  to  us ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge  J  a  solitary  example  of  sculpture 
removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  without 
injuring  what  time  and  the  Goths  have  spared. 
Upon  the  left  hand  we  saw,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  the  small  cavern  which  perhaps  may  be 
considered  as  the  Grotto  of  Pan ;  for  this,  by  its  of  pan. 
relative  position  to  other  objects,  seems  to  be 
the  identical  cavity  which  is  represented  in  the 
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CHAP,    view  oif  the  Acropolis  preserved  upon  an  antieht 
medal  of  Athens  in  the  Collection  at  Paris\     It 
is  below  the   right  wing  of  the  PropyLea,  or 
antient  vestibules  of  the  Citadel,  in  the  situation 
which  Pausanias  assigns  for  it :    and  somewhat 
lower  in  the  rock  is  the  fountain  mentioned  also 
by  him^.     In  other  respects^  it  seems  ill  suited 
to  the  stories  which  caused  it  to  be  considered 
as  the  scene  of  Apollo  s  amours  with  Creusa,  and 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  Pan :  but  when  the 
mind  is  completely  subdued  by  superstition,  it 
is  seldom  burdened  by  any  scruples  as  to  proha^ 
biliiy :   the  same  priests   who  now  exhibit  at 
Jerusalem,  the  altar  of  a  small  chapel  as  the 
Hill  of  the  Crucifixion '  are  a  modem  example  of 
the  J^aopuXaxeg  who  attended  the  Shrine  of  Pan, 
and  they  possess  a  degree  of  intellect  as  well 
calculated  for  admitting  the  extravagances  re^ 
lated  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.    The  Grotto,  as 
it  now  appears,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
one  of  those  niches  in  which  votive  offerings 


(0  See  the  Creek  Coin  engraved  for  BariheUmy*B  jinacJutrsiSf 
Tab.  XXVIl.  No.  1.  .  Paris,  1790. 

(2)  KtfTc/Sari  ^  wz  U  rn*  naru  wiktf,  aXX*  jfr«y  vtri  rk  ir^MrwAjMi^ 
wnyi  rt  uiar»t  lerrh  x»i  TXtiertcf  'ATikXmti  it^n  l»  fw^katmf  Moi  Tltufif. 
PawanuB,  lib.i.  cap.  98.  p.  68.     lAps,  1696. 

(3)  See  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Octavo  edition  of  tbe^e  Travels,  Chap.  VIJ. 
p.  318. 
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were  placed ;  vad  dthough  described  as  a  cave  ^^^^' 
which  contained  a  temple  (fjipollo,  and  ofPan^^  v  ■y* 
would  barely  admit  the  size  of  a  human  figure. 
But  thi»  allusion  in  antient  history  to  temples  so 
diminutive  that  they  could  not  have  exceeded  the 
Mse  of  a  child's  baby-house,  may  receive  illustra* 
tion,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  Heathen  reli*- 
gion,  from  existing  superstitions.  The  subject 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  explained;  as 
none  of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  Grecian 
antiquities  seem  to  be  aware  of  a  custom  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Pagan  worship  to  modern  times.  The  *Uga  'Moftbe 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Tabernacles  of 
Eastern  nations,  were  sometimes  not  only  porta-  Portable 
bk,  but  they  were  so  small,  that  the  »<Vra/  Ugeu^ 
used  for  inclosing  them  during  journeys,  scarcely 
exceeded  the  size  of  the  fashionable  snuff-boxes 
now  used  by  the  petit-makres  of  Paris  and 
London.  Examples  of  this  kind  oi portable  shrine 
are  particularly  common  in  Russia,  and  in  all 
countries  professing  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church :  they  are  made  either  of  wood  or  of 
metal,  with  two  little  folding-doors,  which  are 
thrown  open  when  the  Bogh  or  idol  is  to  be 


(4)  Vid.  PoHitm.  lib.  i.  ubi  supra. 
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CHAP,  worshipped  ^  Of  such  a  nature  were  the  ihrines 
alluded  to  in  Sacred  History^  where  DeTnetrius  is 
described  as  stirring  up  those  who  made  stiver 
shrines  or  tabernacles  for  Diana*;  that  is  to  say, 
little  temples,  or  cabinets  after  the  manner  of 
temples.  The  custom  of  using  them  has  been 
retained  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  first 
converts  to  Christianity  brought  the  use  of 
portable  temples  with  them  into  the  Christian 
Church ;  for,  according  to  Socrates  Scholasticus, 
the  Emperor  Constantine  carried  with  him  a 
portable  temple  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  not  for  the  worship  of  any  idol,  but  of 
the  true  God' :  this  was  a  kind  of  tent  said  to 
resemble  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  in  the  desert*. 
JfHera  of  this  kind  were  also  drawn  by  cattle. 
The  Philistines  sent  back  "  the  Ark  of  the  God  of 
Israel''  in  "a  new  cart"  drawn  by  "two  milch 


(l)  The  pictures  of  Roman' Quhoiic  churches  have  preserved  the 
form  of  these  shrines  to  a  very  late  age  ;  the  doors  themselves  hein^ 
painted,  and  serving,  when  thrown  open,  to  exhibit  a  sulject  in  three 
compartments.  Of  this  form  was  the  famous  picture  of  the  elevation 
or  setting  up  of  the  Cross,  by  Hubent,  over  the  high  altar,  in  the' 
Church  of  St.  fVallmrga^  at  Antwerp,  There  is  a  very  large  print  of 
this  capital  composition,  by  fFUdoech,  otherwise  called  H^kmt^ 
St.  WMurga  was  an  JSngUth  woman. 

(8)  Ads  xix.  24. 

(S)  Sceraiet  Sckolasiums,  lib.i.  e.  18.     Caniab.  1720. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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kine*.'*  The  temple  of  Agrotes,  according  to  chap. 
Sanchaniaiho,  was  drawn  by  oxen.  The  portable 
temple  was  also  sometimes  carried  upon  men's 
shotdders  :  and  although  the  ''  bearing "  or 
"  taking  up  of  Tabernacles'  are  expressions  used 
metaphorically  in  Scripture  for  the  adoration  paid 
to  them,  yet  they  are  borrowed  from  a  practice, 
which  was  well  known  at  the  time,  of  carrying 
the  Tabernacle  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  from 
one  place  to  another.  Thus  the  Israelites  are 
said  to  have  *' borne,''  and  to  take  up,''  the 
"Tabernacle  of  Moloch'."  Such  portable  temples 
among  the  Antients  were  conveyed  with  them 
to  their  wars,  and  accompanied  them  upon  their 
travels.  This  was  the  constant  usage  of  the 
Arahi(tns\  Egyptians^,  Trojans^,  Carthaginians^ y 
and  Germans''.  When  settlements  were  made, 
and  cities  built,  they  were  of  course  deposited 
in  safe  but  conspicuous  places ;  in  cavities 
fashioned  for  the  purpose,  within  the  rocks  on 


(5)  1  Sam,  c.  vi.  3, 7.  &e. 
(G)  jimot,  c.  V.     Psalms,  &c. 

(7)  See  the  authors  quoted  hy  HoitiHger,Comp.Tht9iri  Orient,  c.i. 

(8)  ApuUms  Apd,  p.  506. 

(9)  See  Servius  on  jEn.  vi.  ver.  68.     ZXff,  lib.  xl.    HerotRan.  lib.  ivv 
•nAAmm.MareeUinus,  lib.xxii. 

(10)  See  Calmei'B  Diet.  art.  Aiehess  and  the  authors  referred  to  by 
AMetm,  BibUographiaAnt.  c.Tiii.  18. 

(11)  Taeit,  de  Mur.  Germ. 
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which  their  citadels  stood;  or  in  niches,  by  the 
side  of  their  most  frequented  roads.  Hiera, 
answering  to  this  description,  are  found,  at  this 
day,  in  all  countries  professing  the  :(jreek  and 
Roman- Catholic  religions;  before  which  votive 
gijls  are  placed,  as  in  former  ages :  and  this 
seems  sufficient  to  explain  the  sort  of  temples 
alluded  to  by  antient  authors,  as  being  here 
stationed  within  a  niche,  called  the  Cavi;  of 
Pan,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  below  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  Within  this  cave  there  formerly 
Statue  of  stood  a  statue  of  the  goat-footed  God ;  who,  on 
that  account,  was  said  by  Euripides^,  and  by 
Ludan*,  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens, 
beneath  the  northern  or  Pelasgic  wall  of  the 
Acropolis :  and  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that  in 
a  garden  below  this  Grotto,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  there  was  discovered  a  marble  statr^  of 
Pan,  of  a  size  to  suit  the  cavity,  which  exactly 


Pan, 


>i*iM  m 


(1)  Kf.'AMM  rMvim*  M»  Ktc^Mr/a;  nir^ttt  i 

VL^it^^n  Sfr(09,  As  Umx^ks  xizXn^mifnu 

**  Audi  ig^itur :  novisti  Cecropias  rupes, 

Septentrionale  io  iis  antrum,  quas  Macras  vocanius?" 
'*  Scio,  ubi  est  sacellum  Panis  et  ara  prope." 

Euripid,  in  Ian,  936.  p,  334.    JEdii.  Bame$,     CanM,  1694. 

^9Ht  Wai?  fUM^f  vwi  valS  HiXa^ytxwt  ».  «*•  X*     LAtcimU  Bis  Acciuatitt, 
torn.  Vll.  p.  60.    JBipani,  1790. 
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corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  antient     chap. 
image  in  the  Grotto,  bearing  a  trophy  upon  its 
head';    for    the   iron   cramp,    by  which  this 
burden  was  sustained  and  connected  with  the 
mass  of  marble  used  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure,  yet  remains.    We  saw  this  statue  upon 
the   spot  where  it  was   discovered;    and  we 
removed    it   to   the   University  of  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  now  placed,  with  the  other  Greek 
Marbles,    in   the  Vestibule   of   the   University 
Library*.    The  drapery  afforded  by  the  spoils 
of  a  goat  thrown  over  the  figure  is  executed 
in  the  very  antient  style  of  sculpture  called 
Gneco' Etruscan ;   and  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  identical  statue  alluded 
to  by  Lucian,  as  before  cited.      Not  far  from 
the  same  place  there  was  also  found  the  torso  of 
a  small  marble  statue  of  Apolloy  of  a  more  dimi- 
nutive size  than  that  of  Party  but  executed  in  a 
style  of  sculpture  equal  to  any  thing  produced 
in  the  most  splendid  aera  of  the  art.     This  we 
also  brought  to  England.      There  is  certainly 


(3)  Lueian.  Dcorum  Dialogt,  xxii.  3.  Pan'a  ct  MercuriL  BipotU, 
1790. 

(4)  An  enpraviDg  of  this  statue,  from  a  drawing  by  the  celebrated 
FUueman,  was  made  for  Mr.  ff^ilkiru*s  Antiquities  of  Magna  Gngeia 
(p.  71).  For  a  further  account  of  it,  sec  "  Greek  Marbles/*  p.  9, 
No.  XI.     Camb.  1809. 
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something  singular  in  such  an  association  so 
near  to  the  jidytum,  said  to  be  tenanted  by  these 
two  Deities.  The  identity  of  the  Grotto  itself 
was  a  theme  of  dispute  among^  earlier  travellers, 
who  gave  to  the  subject  more  consideration 
than  perhaps  it  may  seem  to  merit.  Gvilletiere 
is  the  first  of  the  moderns  by  whom  it  is  noticed. 
He  had  been  with  his  companions  to  visit  the 
small  cdapel  called  Panagia  Spiliotissa,  or  our 
Lady  of  the  Grotto,  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  above 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Acropolis;  which  a  Greek  spy,  a  native  of 
Candia,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Venetians  as  a 
proper  place  to  serve  as  a  mine  in  blowing  up 
the  citadel*.  Guilletiere  persuaded  himself  that 
the  Panagia  was  nothing  less  than  the  actual 
grotto  once  dedicated  to  Jpollo  and  Pan,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Euripides  in  two  or  three  of  his 
tragedies*.  Seven  years  after  Guilletiere  %  visit, 
the  same  cavern  was  examined  by  fVheler  and 


(1)  Voyas;e  d^Alhent  par  SI  De  la  GuiUeiiere,  p.  180.    Paris,  1675. 

(8)  "  D^s  que  UOU8  fusmes  sortit  de  Panagia,  j'obligeay  not  gens 
^  tourner  la  t^ste  pour  y  regarder  avec  plus  d'atteotioiif  parce  que  je 
les  fis  souTeoir  que  c'estoit  \k  cetu  Crolte  si  c^l^bre  dan*  rantiquit^, 
&c.  Grace  a  la  duret^  du  rocher,  c'est  Ik  le  plus  entier  de  tous  les 
c^ldbres  monumens  qui  nous  soot  restez  de  I'ancieDne  Ath^ei. 
Euripide  a  parl^  de  cei  antrt,  en  deux  on  troit  entbottt  de  ses  tnJ4dic8«'* 
MM.  p.  179. 
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by  Spon ;  both  of  whom  deny  that  it  was  the  ^ Yv  ^* 
Grotto  of  P any  as  mentioned  by  Guilletiere ;  and 
they  place  the  real  Grotto  of  Pan  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  Citadel,  beneath  the  Pelasgic 
ffally  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Euripides 
and  of  Lucian'.  Chandler  afterwards  con- 
firmed their  observations^:  and  in  this  state 
the  question  now  rests ;  no  one  having  since 
expressed  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  present  entrance  of 
the  Citadel,  we  passed  before  the  facade  of  the 
Propyl^a  ;  the  old  entrance  to  the  Acropolis^ 
between  its  Doric  pillars  being  walled  up.  The 
Turkish  guard  at  the  gate  suffered  us  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  we  mentioned  the  name  of  Lusieri ; 
and  one  of  them  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  then  at  work.  We  found  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Erectheum,  seated 
upon  a  heap  of  stones>  with  his  drawing  imple- 
ments before  him>  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  us  once  more,  and  in  such  a  place.  It 
happened  that  the  very  pencil  which  he  was 


(3)  Euripid,  in  Jon.  vv.  17»  501, 936.  Lueutm^  at  before  citedt  See 
§PMer*%  Journey  into  Grceee,  p.  369.  JMui,  1689.  Also  Voyage  par 
Jaeok  Spon,  torn.  II.  p.  97.    ^  fa  tfcrye,  1734. 

(4)  CkmdUf'%  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  59.    Oxferd,  1776. 
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^^v^*  then  using  was  one  of  several,  made  hf 
Middletan,  which  the  author  had  conveyed  for 
him  from  England  to  Naples  many  years  before. 
He  had  only  two  remaining :  and  he  considered 
them  of  so  much  importance  to  the  perfection 
of  his  designs,  that  he  would  willingly  have 
purchased  more  at  an  equal  weight  of  gold; 
using  them  only  in  tracing  the  aiuline,  and  •  a& 
sparingly  as  possible.  The  best  illustration  of 
his  remark  was  in  a  sight  of  the  outlines  he  had 
then  finished.  It  might  have  been  said  of  the 
time  he  had  spent  in  Athens,  as  of  Apelles, 
**  Nulla  dies  sine  lined :  '^  but  such  was  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  application  shewn  in  the 
designs  he  was  then  completing,  that  every 
grace  and  beauty  of  sculpture,  every  feir  and 
exquisite  proportion,  every  trace  of  the  injuries 
which  time  had  effected  upon  the  building, 
every  vein  in  the  marble,  were  visible  in  the 
drawing ;  and  in  such  perfection,  that  even  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  stone  itself  might  be 
recognised  in  the  contour  \     He  would  not  hear 


(l)  Whoever  may  hereafter  be  the  possessor  of  these  Drawings,  will 
have  in  the  mere  tmilmet  (for  it  is  impossible  this  artist  can  ever  finish 
the  collection  he  has  made)  a  representation  of  the  antiquities  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  Greece^  inferior  to  nothing  but  the  actual  sight  of 
them.      Hitherto  no  Mttctnoi   has  dignified   himself  by  any  thini^ 

desenrinfp 
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<^  our  descending  again  from  the  Acropolis  ^^^' 
before  the  evening:  but  gave  us  a  recom-  v  »■  f 
mendation  to  the  house  of  a  widow,  sister  of  the 
late  English  Consul,  where  he  said  we  might  be 
comfortably  lodged;  and  to  which  he  promised 
to  conduct  us,  after  dining  with  him  and  the 
Disdar  or  Governor  of  the  Citadel,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendid  remains  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  He 
became  our  guide  to  all  the  different  buildings ; 
and  began  by  shewing  us  the  Parthenon. 
Some  workmen,  employed  under  his  direction  spoiution 

-    of  the 

for  the  British  Ambassador,  were  then  engaged  Temple* 
in  making  preparation,  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pulleys,  for  taking  down  the  metopes,  where  the 
sculpture  remained  the  most  perfect.  The 
Disdar  himself  came  to  view  the  work,  but  with 
evident  marks  of  dissatisfaction;  and  Lusieri 
told  us  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
could  accomplish  this  part  of  his  undertaking, 
from  the  attachment  the  TSirks  entertained 
towards  a    building    which    they    had    been 


desenriDC^  the  title  of  a  patron  of  such  excellence.  Many  have  bought 
his  designs  when  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  them,  by  which 
means  he  has  barely  obtained  subsistence ;  and  he  is  too  passionately 
attached  to  the  sources  which  Atlyau  has  afforded  to  his  genius,  to 
abandon  Grtice^  even  for  the  neglect  which,  in  his  letters  to  the  author, 
he  complains  of  having  there  experienced. 
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^^P-    accustomed  to  regard  with  religious  veneration, 
and  had  converted  into  .a  mosque.    We  con- 
fessed that  we  participated  the  Moslem  feeling 
in  this  instance,  and  would  gladly  see  an  order 
enforced  to  preserve  rather  than  to  destroy 
such  a  glorious  edifice.    After  a  short  time 
spent  in  examining  the  several  parts  of  the 
temple,  one  of  the  workmen  came  to  inform 
Don  Batlista  that  they  were  then  going  to  lower 
one  of  the  metopes.    We  saw  this  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  raised  from  its  station  between  the 
iriglyphs:  but  the  workmen  endeavouring  to 
give  it  a  position  adapted  to  the  projected  line 
of  descent,  a  part  of  the  adjoining  masonry  was 
loosened  by  the  machinery ;   and  down  came 
the  fine  masses  of  Pentelican  marble,  scattering 
their  white  fragments  with  thundering  noise 
among   the  ruins.    The  DiscUtr,    seeing   this, 
could  no  longer  restrain  his    emotions;    but 
actually  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and, 
letting  fall  a  tear,  said,  in  a  most  emphatical 
tone  of  voice,  "TgXof!"    positively   declaring 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  consent  to 
any    further    dilapidation    of   the     building '• 


(l)  This  man  was,  however,  poor,  and  had  a  family  to  support  ( 
coQsequenUy,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  temptations  which  a 
litUe  money,  accompanied  by  splendid  promises,  offered  to  the 
sities  of  his  situation.    So  far  from  adhering  to  his  resolution,  he 

afterwnrda 
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Looking  up,  we   saw  with  regret  the  gap  that    ^^^^* 
had  been  made ;  which  all  the  ambassadors  of 

/ 


•ftcrwardf  gradually  prevailed  upon  to  allow  all  the  finest  pieces  of 
aonlpture  belmfl^ng  to  the  Partkgtten  to  he  taken  down }  and  raocecd- 
iof  tnvcUen  tpeak  with  concern  of  the  injuries  the  huilding  hat 
•ustalned,  exclusively  of  the  loei  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  mHtpeit 
One  example  of  this  nature  may  be  mentioned ;  which,  while  it  shews 
the  havoc  that  has  been  carried  on,  will  also  prove  the  want  of  taste 
and  utter  barbarism  of  the  undertaking;.  In  one  of  the  ang^lcs  of  the 
pediment  which  was  over  the  eastern  facade  of  the  temple,  there  wai 
a  kfr§e's  keadt  supposed  to  he  intended  for  the  hone  of  Ntptum 
issuinif  from  the  earth,  when  struck  by  his  trident,  durinc^  his  alteram 
tkm  with  Mmtrwg  for  the  possession  of  jfttiea.  The  head  of  this 
animal  had  been  so  Judiciously  placed  by  Phidku,  that,  to  a  spectator 
below,  it  seemed  to  be  rlsinf^  from  an  abyss,  foamini^,  and  strngglinf 
to  burst  from  its  confined  situation,  with  a  degree  of  energy  suited  to 
th«  greatness  and  dignity  of  its  character.  AH  the  pertpeeHve  of  ik$ 
SMfpfHrtf  (if  such  an  expression  be  admissible),  and  certainly  all  the 
harmony  and  fitness  of  its  proportions,  and  all  the  effect  of  attitude  and 
force  of  composition,  depended  upon  the  work  being  viewed  precisely 
it  the  distance  in  which  Phulku  designed  that  it  should  be  seen.  Its 
lemovnl,  therefore,  from  its  situation,  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
Its  destruction  >*take  it  down,  and  all  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  is  in- 
stantly Arustratcd !  Could  any  one  believe  that  this  was  actually  done  ? 
and  that  it  was  done,  too,  in  the  name  of  a  nation  vain  of  its  distino- 
tion  in  the  Fine  Arts  ?  Nay  more,  that  in  doing  this,  'finding  the 
ramoval  of  this  piece  of  sculptura  could  not  be  efltected  without  destroy* 
ing  the  entire  angle  of  the  pediment,  the  work  of  destruction  was 
allowed  to  proceed  even  to  this  extent  also  ?  Thus  the  form  of  the 
temple  has  sustained  a  greater  injury  than  it  had  already  experienced 
from  the  Phietkm  artillery ;  and  the  horte'i  head  has  been  removed, 
to  be  placed  where  it  exhibits  nothing  of  its  original  effect :  like  the 
acquisition  said  to  have  been  made  by  another  Nobleman,  who,  being 
delighted  at  a  puppet-show,  bought  Punch,  and  was  chagrined  to  find, 
whco  ha  carried  him  home,  that  the  figure  had  lost  all  Its  humour. 

Yet 
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CHAP,  the  earth,  with  all  the  sovereigns  they  represent, 
aided  by  every  resource  that  wealth  and  talent 
can  now  bestow,  will  never  again  repair.  As 
to  our  friend  Lusieriy  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
exculpate  him ;  because  he  could  only  obey  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  this  he  did  with 
manifest  reluctance :  neither  was  there  a  work- 
man  employed  in  the  undertaking,  among  the 
artists  sent  out  of  Rome  for  that  purpose,  who 
did  not  express  his  concern  that  such  havpc 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  after  moulds  and 


Yet  we  are  lerioutly  told,  ^Memorandum,  p.9,  Lmd,  IB  11,)  that  Uiis 
mischief  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  "  rescue  these  specimens  of 
sculpture  from  impending  ruin :"  then,  why  not  exert  the  same  inllii» 
ence  which  was  employed  in  remoWnf  them,  to  induce  the  TwrkiMh 
Government  to  adopt  measures  for  their  effectual  preservation  !  Ah 
not  a  wiser  scheme  was  in  af^itation :  it  was  at  first  attempted  to  have 
them  all  mimded  by  some  modern  artist!!!  ( See  Mtmor,  p.  39.)  Frona 
this  calamity  tliey  were  rescued  by  the  ^od  taste  of  Canova,  (Ib^d*J 
The  sight  of  them  {Memor,  j».4S.)  "so  rivetted  and  agitated  tU« 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Siddoos,  tht  pride  of  theatrical  represenUtt'Km,  e<  ae- 
tually  to  draw  tears  from  her  eyes."  And  who  luarvcls  rl  su^m 
emotion? 

**  Cold  is  the  heart,  fiUr  Greece!  that  looks  en  thee. 

Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  lov'd; 

Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 

Thy  walls  deiac'd,  thy  mouldering  shrines  remov'd 

By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behov'd 

To  guard  those  relics— ne'er  to  be  restor'd. 

Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  rov'd, 

And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  goar'd, 
Md  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  Northern  climes  abhorrM.** 
(Mddie UarM*$ Pitgrimage,  CamtQlL.  \^.    Lmd.\%\% 
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casts  had  been  already  made  of  all  the  sculpture 
which  it  was  designed  to  remove.  The  author 
would  gladly  have  avoided  the  introduction  of 
this  subject ;  but  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
these  proceedings,  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  du- 
ties he  has  to  fulfil  in  giving  the  narrative  of  his 
travels ;  and  if  his  work  be  destined  to  survive 
him,  it  shall  not,  by  its  taciturnity  with  regard 
to  the  spoliation  of  the  Aihenian  temples,  seem 
to  indicate  any  thing  like  an  approval  of  the 
measures  wbich  have  tended  so  materially 
towards  their  destruction. 

To  a  person  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  Rome^  CompMi- 

son  be- 

the  first  suggestion  made  by  a  sight  of  the  build-  tween  the 
ings  in  the  jfcropolis  is  that  of  the  infinite  supe-  trnd  Raman 
riority  of  the  Aihenian  architecture.    It  possesses    "'   "'^ 
the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Egyptian,  or 
of  the  antient  Etruscan  style,  with  all  the  ele- 
gant proportions,  the  rich  ornaments,  and  the 
discriminating  taste  of  the  most  splendid  aera 
of  the  Arts.    "  Accustomed  as  we  were/*  said 
Stuart^  in  speaking  of  the  Parthenon^  "to  the 
antient  and  modem  magnificence  of  Rome,  and> 
by  what  we  had  heard  and  read,  impressed 


'  I  m 


(1)  AntiquiUei  otjithtrnt,  toI.  H.  p.  9.    ImuL  1797. 
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CHAP,  with  an  advantageous  opinion  of  what  we  were 
come  to  see,  we  found  the  image  our  fancy 
had  preconceived  greatly  inferior  to  the  real 
object."  Yet  TVhelery  who  upon  such  a  subject 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  equal  authority  with 
Stuart,  says  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  yet 
remaining  in  Athens  \  "  I  dare  prefer  them  be- 
fore any  place  in  the  world,  Rome  only  excepted^ 
If  there  be  existing  upon  the  earth  any  buildings 
which  may  fairly  be  brought  into  a  comparison 
with  the  Parthenon,  they  are  the  temples  of 
Piestum  in  Lucania ;  but  even  these  can  only  be 
80  with  reference  to  their  superior  antiquity,  to 
their  severe  simplicity,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
design  visible  in  their  structure :  in  gracefiil 
proportion,  in  magnificence,  in  costliness  of 
materials,  in  splendid  decoration,  and  in  every 
thing  that  may  denote  the  highest  degree  of 
improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  of 
architecture  ever  attained,  they  are  vastly  infe- 
rior. This  is  at  least  the  author's  opinion. 
Lusieri,  however,  entertained  different  senti- 
ments ;  and  his  authority  upon  such  a  subject 
is  much  more  worthy  of  the  reader's  atten- 
tion.    Lusieri  had  resided  at  Pastum ;  and  had 


(0  Journey  into  Greece,  Book  V.  p.  357-    Imd.  1689. 
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dedicated  to  those  buildings  a  degree  of  study  chap. 


,  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  arts,  well 
qualified  him  to  decide  upon  a  question  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  jiihenian  and  Posidonian  Mhetuan. 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture.  His  opinion  nian,  and 
is  very  remarkable :  he  considered  the  temples  ^Khu^r 
of  Piestum  as  examples  of  a  purer  style ;  or,  as  he  *^' 
termed  it,  of  a  more  correct  and  classical  taste. 
"  In  those  buildings,**  said  he,  "  the  Doric  order 
attained  a  pre-eminence  beyond  which  it  never 
passed ;  not  a  stone  has  been  there  placed 
without  some  erident  and  important  design ; 
every  part  of  the  structure  bespeaks  its  own 
essential  utility."  He  held  the  same  opinioi^ 
with  regard  to  the  Temple  of  the  Panhellmian 
Jupiter  in  the  Island  of  Mgina.  ''  Of  such  a 
nature,"  he  added,  "were  works  in  architec- 
ture, when  the  whole  aim  of  the  architect 
was  to  unite  grandeur  with  utility ;  the  former 
being  founded  on  the  latter.  All  then  was 
truth,  strength,  and  sublimity/'  According  to 
his  opinion,  a  different  character  is  applicable 
to  the  Parthenon.  In  this  building,  the  Doric^ 
having  attained  its  due  proportions,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  displayed  with  every  perfection 
which  the  arts  of  Greece  could  accomplish ;  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case.    In  ydl  that  relates  to 
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CHAP,  harmony,  elegance,  execution, beauty,  proportion, 
the  Parthenon  stands  a  chef-tV ceuvre ;  every 
portion  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  is  so  highly 
decorated  has  ail  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo :  but 
still  there  are  faults  in  the  building,  and  proofs 
of  negligence,  which  are  not  found  in  the  tem- 
ples of  PiTstum ;  and  these  Lusieri  considered  as 
striking  evidences  of  the  state  of  public  morals 
in  the  gay  days  of  Pericles;  for  he  said  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  been  cheated  by  his  work- 
men. He  pointed  those  defects  out  to  us. 
Above  the  architrave,  behind  the  metopes  and 
triglyphs,  there  are  vacuities  sufficiently  spa- 
cious for  a  person  to  walk  in^  which,  in  some 
instances,  and  perhaps  in  all,  had  been  care- 
lessly filled  with  loose  materials ;  but  at  Piestum, 
the  same  parts  of  the  work  are  of  solid  stone, 
particularly  near  the  angles  of  those  temples; 
which  consist  of  such  prodigious  masses,  that 
it  is  inconceivable  how  they  were  raised  and 
adjusted.  In  other  parts  of  the  Parthenon  there 
are  also  superfluities;  which  are  unknown  in 
the  buildings  of  Pwstum,  where  nothing  super- 
fluous can  be  discerned.  These  remarks,  as 
they  were  made  by  an  intelligent  artist,  who, 
with  leisure  and  abilities  for  the  inquiry,  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  any  one 
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else,  we  have  been  careful  to  preserve.  For  ^^^^• 
our  own  parts,  in  viewing  the  Parthenon,  we 
were  so  much  affected  by  its  solemn  appear- 
ance, and  so  much  dazzled  by  its  general 
splendour  and  magnificence,  that  we  should 
never  have  ventured  this  critical  examination  of 
the  parts  composing  it ;  nor  could  we  be  per- 
suaded entirely  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
thus  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Pasidonian  and  jEginetan  buildings.  Often  as 
at  has  been  described,  the  spectator  who  for 
the  first  time  approaches  it  finds  that  nothing 
he  has  read  can  give  any  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  in  beholding  it.  Yet  was  there  once 
found  in  England  a  writer  of  eminence,  in  his 
profession  as  an  architect',  who  recommended 
the  •  study  of  Roman  antiquities  in  Itafy  and  in 
France,  in  preference  to  the  remains  of  Grecian 
architecture  in  Athens  ;  and  who,  deciding 
upon  the  works  of  Phidias,  Callicrates,  and  Ictinus, 
without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them  but  in  books  and  prints,  ventured 


•*-«••-*. 


(])  See  A  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Purt  of  CitU  Architecture,  fay 
Sir  fFilHam  Okamhert,  pp.  19,  SI,  &c.  Third  edition.  Lmd.  1791<^^ 
Abd  Reveie^'%  Reply,  in  his  Pref.  to  the  Third  Volame  of  5|iMr<'s  AQti9. 
tiAiknu,  p.  10.    X0iMi.l794. 
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to  maintain  that  the  Parthenon  was  not  8o 
considerable  an  edifice  as  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  in  London;  thereby  affording  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from 
any  written  description,  or  even  from  engraved 
representation,  any  adequate  idea  of  the  build- 
ings of  Antient  Greece;  compared  with  whose 
atupendous  works,  the  puny  efforts  of  modem 
art  are  but  as  the  labours  of  children. 


By  means  of  the  scaffolds  raised  against  the 
Parthenon,  for  the  Formatori,  and  for  other  artists 
who  were  engaged  in  moulding  and  making 
drawings  from  the  sculpture  upon  the  frieze, 
we  were  enabled  to  ascend  to  all  the  higher 
parts  of  the  building,  and  to  examine,  with  the 
minutest  attention,  all  the  ornaments  of  this  glo* 
nous  edifice.  The  sculpture  on  the  metopes, 
representing  the  Combats  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithie,  is  in  such  bold  relief,  that  the  figures 
are  all  of  them  statues.  Upon  coming  close  to 
the  work,  and  examining  the  state  of  the  marble, 
it  was  evident  that  a  very  principal  cause  of 
the  injuries  it  had  sustained  was  owing,  not,  as 
l^iZi^.  >t  ^^  ^^^^  asserted ',  to  "  the  zeal  of  the  earty 


Cause  of 
the  Inju- 
ries sus- 
Uinedin 
the  Sculp- 
ture of  the 


(I)  Memonodum  on  the  su^cct  of  the  Earl  of  Mfgin*9  Pttifluiti 
in  Greece,  p.  II.    LaiuL  1811. 
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Christians^  the  barbarism  of  the  Thrks,  or  to  chap. 
the  explosions  which  took  place  when  the 
temple  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine,**  but 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  stone  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  during 
so  many  ages.  The  mischief  has  originated  in 
tbe  sort  of  marble  which  was  used  for  the 
building ;  this,  not  being  entirely  homogeneous, 
is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate 
when  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisturcA  Any 
person  may  be  convinced  of  this,  who  will  exa* 
mine  the  specimens  of  sculpture  which  have 
been  since  removed  to  this  country  from  the 
Parthenon;  although,  being  expressly  selected 
as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  work,  they 
do  not  exhibit  this  decomposition  so  visibly  as 
the    remaining    parts    of  the   building.     But 


(9)  In  the  little  Tract  which  the  author  published  in  1803,  con* 
tainin^  the  ''  Teitlmonict  of  different  Authors  respecting  the  Statue 
of  Ceres,'*  p.  4,  and  also  in  bis  Account  of  the  **  Camhriigt  Marbles  " 
published  in  1809|  p.  15.  he  attributed  to  "  iht  zeal  of  ikt  earfy  Ckn$^ 
Hams**  a  part  of  the  ii^Juiy  done  to  the  Temple  at  JSleusis,  He  has 
since  been  much  amused  by  finding  the  tame  expressiou  adopted  by 
the  writer  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin't  ** Memorandum"  above  cited,  where 
the  ** ear^ Ckrutkmt'*  are  made  also  responsible  for  the  ii^ury  done 
to  the  meiepes  of  the  Parthenon  (See  Memorandum,  p.  ll).  Now, 
abating  the  hng  arnu,  or  the  long  ladders,  which  the  said  Chrisiums 
most  have  called  into  action  to  reach  the  entablature  of  this  building, 
it  does  not  appear  highly  probable  that  the  very  people  who  consc* 
crated  the  Parthonom,  as  fFkeler  says,  *'  to  serve  God  in,"  would 
take  so  much  pains  to  disflgun  and  to  destroy  their  place  of  worship^ 
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cbAP.  throughout  the  metopes^  and  in  all  the  exquisite 
s  ■»■■  i  sculpture  of  the  frieze  which  surrounded  the 
outside  of  the  cell  of  the  temple,  this  may  be 
observed :  a  person  putting  his  hand  behind 
the  figures,  or  upon  the  plinth,  where  the  parts 
have  been  less  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  may 
perceive  the  polished  surface,  as  it  was  left 
when  the  work  was  finished,  still  preserving  a 
high  degree  of  smoothness;  but  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  stone  have  been  altered  by  toec^ 
thering:  and  where  veins  of  schistus  in  the 
marble  have  been  affected  by  decomposition, 
considerable  parts  have  fallen  off.  Yet,  to  ope- 
rate an  effect  of  this  nature,  it  required  the 
lapse  of  twenty-three  centuries ;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  what  remained  had  under- 
gone sufficient  trial  to  have  continued  unaltered 
for  a  series  of  ages :  at  all  events,  it  would  have 
been  safe  from  the  injuries  to  which  the  finest 
parts  of  the  sculpture  have  been  since  so 
lamentably  exposed,  when  they  were  torn  from 
the  temple,  either  to  be  swallowed  by  the  waves 
of  Cythera,  or  to  moulder  under  the  influence  of 
a  climate  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist  their  pro- 
gress towards  destruction  ^ 

(l)  ^'  The  Ambassador  has  carried  off  every  rich  morsel  of  sculpture 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  Partkenen :  so  that  be,  in  future,  who 
wishes  to  see  Jihens,  must  make  a  journey  to  Seotktnd**    OtamMt 

(Pymnrff  mO»  vMTVIJpWIMIICV* 
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It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  author  omits  a   chap. 

IV 

description  of  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  upon  <    miimi^ 
the  frieze  beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  Peripterus*. 
To  an  artist,  the  boldness  and  masterly  execu-  Splendid 
tion  of  the  metopes  may  be  more  interesting ;  but  tation?* 
a  sight  of  the  splendid  solemnity  of  the  whole  ^Skei!^ 
Panathenaic  Festival,  represented  by  the  best 
artists  of  AntierU  Greece^  in  one  continued  pic- 
ture above  three  feet  in  height,  and  originally 
six  hundred  feet  in  length,  of  which  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  now  remains,  is  alone  worth 
a  journey  to  Athens;  nor  will  any  scholar  deem 
the  undertaking  to  be  unprofitable,  who  should 
visit  Greece  for  this  alone.     The  whole  popula-  Damp, 
tion  of  the  antient  city,  animated  by  the  bustle  wwk. 
and  business  of  the  Panatheruea,  seems  to  be 
exhibited  by  this  admirable  work ;  persons  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  age,  priests,  charioteers, 
horsemen,    cattle,    victors,    youths,    maidens, 
victims,    gods,  and  heroes,  all   enter  into  the 
procession ;   every  countenance  expresses  the 
earnestness  and  greatness  of  the  occasion ;  and 
every  magnificence  of  costume,  and  varied  dis- 
position of  the  subject,  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
representation.    It  is  somewhere  said  of  Phidias j 


(9)  For  a  full  account  of  it,   ice  Stuarfi  Jikem,  vol.  11,   p.  19. 
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that,  as  a  sculptor,  he  particularly  excelled  in 
his  statues  of  horses :  perhaps  some  notion  may 
be  conceived  of  the  magic  of  his  art,  when  it  is 
related,  that  of  a  hundred  horses  introduced  by 
him  into  the  Panathenaic  pomp,  there  are  not 
two,  either  in  the  same  attitude,  or  which  are 
not  characterized  by  a  marked  difference  of 
expression.    Some  circumstances  were  made 
known  to  us  by  our  being  able  to  examine  the 
marble  closely,  which  we  did  not  know  before ; 
although  they  had  been  alluded  to  by  Stuari ' : 
the  bridles  of  the  horses  were  originally  of 
gilded  bronze ;  tiiis  we  perceived  by  the  holes 
left  in  the  stone  for  affixing  the  metal,  and  also 
by  little  bits  of  the  bronze  itself,  which  the  Forvut" 
^*e       lori  had  found  in  the  work.    We  should  hardly 
have  believed  that  such  an  article  of  dress  as 
the  leathern  boot,  with  its  top  turned  over  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  was  worn  by  the  antient  jfihe- 
nian,  as  well  as  by  English  cavaliers,  if  we  had 
not  seen  the  Cothurnus  so  represented  upon 
the  figures  of  some  of  the  young  horsemen  m 
this  procession;  and  as  coxcomically  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  leg,  and  set  off  with  as  great 
nicety,  as  for  a  Newmarket  jockey.    Another 
singular  piece  of  foppery,  worn  also  by  tiie 

(0  Antiq.  of  iMoif,  toI.  JL  p.  14.    Lmi.  1787. 
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Jlthenian  beaux,  consisted  of  a  light  g^psey  hat,    chap. 
perhaps  made  of  straw,  tied  with  ribbands  ,^ 

under  the  chin.  We  noticed  the  figure  of  a  ^^^'^ 
young  horseman  with  one  of  these  hats,  who  **•* 
seemed,  from  his  appearance  in  the  procession, 
to  be  a  person  of  distinction,  curbing  a  galloping 
steed ;  but  the  wind  had  blown  the  hat  from  his 
head,  and,  being  held  by  the  ribbands  about 
the  neck,  it  hung  behind  the  rider,  as  if  floating 
in  the  air :  the  sculptor  having  evidently  availed 
himself  of  this  representation  to  heighten  the 
appearance  of  action  in  the  groupe,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  spirited.  That  this  kind  of  hat 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  seems 
to  be  probable^  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  still  worn  by  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
church*:  it  appears  upon  the  head  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  as  he  is  rep^sented  by  a 
wood-cut  in  the  work  of  Martin  Crusim  •;  but 
perhaps,  in  the  latter  instance,  it  should  rather 
be  considered  as  the  petasus*,  than  the  pileus. 
Also,  by  attending  to  its  appearance  upon 
Grecian  vases,  of  terra  cotta,  we  may  perceive 
that  it  was  worn  by  no  common  individuals. 


(8)  See  Vol.  I.  of  IhateTi^Teb,  Cbap.  IX.  p.  194.  OoUro  edition. 
(a)  TmreO'Qrtseia^  p.  106.    BatU,  1583. 

(4)  Vid.  I^wiaif  de  Amphitheat.  c.  19. 
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CHAP.  A  beautiful  figure  of  jicuem^  with  this  kind  of 
hat,  is  preserved  upon  one  of  the  Greek  Marbles 
in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge^  i  and 
another  representation  of  the  same  person, 
similarly  attired,  appears  upon  the  Neapolitan 
Fase\  where  there  is  also  an  effigy  of  Castor 
with  the  pileus  upon  his  head ;  for  jictaon,  ia 
both  instancesi  is  figured  with  his  head  un*- 
coveredy  the  hat  hanging,  by  its  ribbands^  in 
graceful  negligence  behind  his  shoulders;  and 
after  this  manner  it  is  more  frequently  repre- 
sented. Among  the  JRomans,  who  rarely  used 
any  covering  for  the  head,  the  pileus,  when 
worn,  was  the  distinguishing  badge  of  freed- 
men ;  and  the  use  of  it,  as  a  privilege,  was 
granted  to  persons  who  had  obtained  their 
liberty.  In  the  Heroic  age  no  kind  of  hats 
were  worn,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Poems  of 
Homer,  where  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  such 
article  of  apparel.  Indeed,  Eustathius  aflirms 
that  the  Romans  derived  their  custom  of  going 

■^   !»■  ■  ■  I  !■  in       I       I ■        ■  —II       I 

(l)  This  marble  represents  the  body  of  an  Amphora^  about  three 
feet  in  length,  from  the  shore  of  the  Prapamti».  It  wu  presented 
to  the  University  by  Mr.  Spencer  SmUh,  late  Minister  Plenipotentlaiy 
at  the  Oiioman  Porte^  and  brother  of  Sir  Skhte^  SmiilL  The  scnl^ 
tnre  is  in  low  relief,  but  it  is  very  anUent. 

(3)  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  JMMurdEr,  of  Hmrm0,  late  book- 
•eller  in  PaU  MaU,  Latubm. 
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bareheaded  from  the  Greeks^*  hence  it  may  ^^?- 
almost  be  proved,  that  in  this  bas-relief,  (as  v  -y  ■^ 
nothing  was  ever  introduced  by  antient  artists 
into  their  designs  without  some  symbolic  allu- 
sion,) the  hat  was  intended  as  a  distinguishing 
token  ^;  and  its  appearance  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, because  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quaries that  this  frieze  contained  the  portraits 
of  the  leading  characters  at  Athens,  during  the 
Pehpannesian  war ;  particularly  of  Pericles^  Phi- 
dias, SocreUes,  and  Aldbiades^. 

We  saw  with  the  same  advantage  all  the  Pnoioeor 
remaining  sculpture    of  this  stately  edifice ;  Anting 
visiting  it  often  afterwards  to  examine  the  dif-  **"**^* 
ferent  parts  more  leisurely.   Among  the  remains 
of  the  sculpture  in  the  western  pediment,  which 
is  in  a  very  ruined    state,    the    artists  had 
observed,  not  only  the    races  of  paint  with 
which  the  statues  had  antiently  been  covered, 
but  also  of  gilding.    It  was  usual  to  gild  the 


*M> 


(3)  Via.  Eustaih,  in  Homer,  OdysB.  lib.  i. 

(4)  It  is  still  so  considered  tXjiihetu.  GmUHvert^  in  giviog  an 
account  of  tbe  f^ecckurdos  or  Elders,  selected  out  of  the  principal 
Ckrigtian  families,  farming  a  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  clty«  laya 
they  are  distins^uished  from  the  other  citizens  by  wearing  "  auk 
hats,"    These  are  his  words  : — "Let  Veeekiadoi  porieni  de  petits  cAo- 

peaux,  pottr  let  ditimguer  det  auiret  habUam,**      Voyage  d*Atk^He$, 
p.  159.     Paru,  1675. 

(5)  See  Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Pursuits 
u^  Qf9i€9,  p.  13.    Lmd.  IBll* 
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CHAP,  hair  of  the  statues  which  represented  DeiHes, 
^  ^'  »  and  sometimes  other  parts  of  the  bodies.  This 
practice  remained  to  a  very  late  period  of  the 
art,  as  it  has  been  already  shewn  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work^  During  an  excavation 
which  Lusieri  had  carried  on  here,  he  had  disH 
covered  the  antient  pavement,  in  its  entire 
state ;  consisting  of  the  same  white  marble  as 
the  temple.  We  found  an  Inscription,  which 
proves  how  antient  the  custom  was  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Greek  B  like  the  Roman  Y,  by  the 
manner  of  writing  a  name  which  must  have 
been    their    Fictorinus:    "  Phak^as,    Hiebo- 

PHANT,  SON  OF  ViCTORINUS.'* 

4>AN6IACTHCBIKTCOPei 
NOYiePO*ANTHC 

Marbles  Amoug  the  Hiius  of  this  and  of  other  buildings 
Aetopoiu^  in  the  Acropolis,  we  noticed  the  fragments  of 
almost  every  kind  of  marble^  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  breccia;  but  particularly  of 
the  verd-antique,  entire  columns  of  which  had 
once  adorned  the  Erecthium.  Under  a  heap  of 
loose  stones  and  rubbish  in  the  centre  of  it,  we 
discovered  the  broken  shaft  of  a  verdroniiqut 
pillar  of  uncommon  beauty:  this  we  purchased 
of  the  Disdar;  and  having  with  great  difficulty 


(I)  Sec  Vul.  v.  Chap.  IV.  p.  805  of  the  8vo  Edition  of  thaMTravelt. 
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remoTed  it  from  ih%  AcropoUs^  we  sent  it  to   chap. 
England*.    A  bluish-grey  limeBtone  was  also  s»iy^,,# 
used  in  some  of  the  works;  particularly  in  the 
exquisite  ornaments  of  the  Erectkfum,  where  singuitf 
fine  frieze  of  the  temple  and  of  its  porticoes  are  tionoftiM 
not  of  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  -^^**'"^ 
of  this  sort  of  slate-like  limestone :  the  tym« 
paniHn  of  the  pediment  is  likewise  of  the  same 
iteme;   a    smgular    circumstance    truly,    and 
nquiring  some  explanation'.    It  resembles  the 
limestone  employed  in  the  walls  of  the  Cella  of 
tiie  Tem/^  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  and  in  buildings 
before  the  use  of  marble  was  known  for  pur- 
poses of  architecture;  such,  for  example,  as 
tiie  sort  of  stone  employed  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  BiPhigalia\  and  in  other  edifices  of  equal 
antiquity:  it  effervesces  briskly  in  acids,  and 
has  all  the  properties  of  common  compact  lime- 
stone; except  that  it  is  hard  enough  to  cut  glass. 


«.■» 


(«)  It  b  mm  in  the  Vcttibute  of  tiie  Unlvmity  Llbrmry  at  QmiM^. 
to  **  Gfcck  MtrUci,''  No.  XVIL  p.  39.    Camk.  I8O9. 

(f)  For  thit  fM  tlM  autfaorto  indeUed  to  Mr.lTillBif,  author  of 
tbt  Antiqnitiet  of  Magna  Gfweia^  tui. 

(4)  Spocimcos  of  this  slate-like  limettone  weie  brought  to  the 
anibor  for  the  Miaeralogical  Lecture  at  CnaMde;  ttom  the  Temple 
ef  the  PA%«fiaii  4wlb in  the  Mtm,  faj  Mr.  IfS^ssIr.  It  isahofMind 
«poa  PmrmaamUf  and  in  other  perls  of  Ortec**  Some  of  the  iimcetoDe 
ef  F^raoMtm  bfeaks  with  a  eoncholdal  fraeture,  and  is  hard  eaoof h 
to  cut  glass. 

VOL.  VI*  R 
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ft'^^^t    an<J,  of  course,  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polisk; 

>i  ^L.f  exhibiting  a  flat  concholdal  fr^ture, . which  is 
somewhat  splintery.  We  could  not  discover  ^ 
single  fragment  of  porphyry ;  which  is  remarkablej 
as  this  substance  was  almost ;  always  used  by 
the  Antients  in  works  of  .great  magnificence. 
Among  the  loose  fragments  dispersed  in  the 
Acropolis,  we  found  a  small  piece .  of  marble 
with  an  inscription,  but  in  so  imperfect  a  alate» 
that  it  is  only  worth  notice  as  a  memorial  of  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  and  in  its  allusion  to 
the  Prytanhtm,  which  is  the  only  legible  part  of 

OfUiePry.  it\  Thdit  the  Pry lanSum,  where  the  written  laws 
of  Solon  were  kept*,  was  not  situate  near  to 
the  spot,  but  in  the  lower  city,  may  be  easily 
proved  •  Yet  some  have  believed  that  it  was  in 
the  Acropolis;  owing  to  that  remarkable  passagie 
in  Pausanias,  which  set  at  rest  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  Ptolemy  s  importation  of  the  wor3hip 
of  Serapis  into  Egypt;  Memphis  having  been 
the  original  source  of  this  superstition,  both  for 

•  •      •        • 

the   Alexandrians  .^nd   the    Athenians^,     After 


(1)  Ifow,  in.the  Vestibule  at  Cambridge.  Sec  "Greek  MmUm,** 
No.  XXX.  p.  52,     Camb..  \  809. 

(3)  nX9r/«f  Ik  n^tfT»»7n  Wrn,  it  f  u/ut  n  tS  liXmig  tin  yiy^mft^m, 
Fau$anue,  lib.  i..c.  18.  p.  41.    Lips.  1696. 

(S)  See  Vol.  v.  of  tbeM  Travels,  Ch«|i.  VU.  p.  388.  Note  (fi).  OcUvo 
edition. 
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Bpeil^g  of  the  yRjTAvtv^rt'ili(mmas  says*,,  chap, 
" Hence,  to  thosp^^gpingxtpi^iF^?  the:lwierfi«r.Ui  ■■>."/'■■» 
of  the  fifty,  tbe  Tew^.t^  JS^ap^  '.pr^sentSi^tiielfii 
whose;  Mfpi^ship.  .thOiC^/A^ntoM,  VQpeived  .'frani 
Pip/e9»yi^ri  adding,  ^'lAmong  the  jBgyjiiiMpi  fines 
of  this  r'DeiiYy  the  most  renowned/voAee^^  is  that 
af  Alexandria,  but  the  most  antient  th^it  of 
MfAip^is/'  '  But,  in .  answer  to  this,  it  may 
.be :  observed^  that  the  same  author  also  ascends^ 
from  the  PtytanSum,  along  the  street  of  the  Tripods^ 
Awards  the  PropyUea  *.  Moreover,  it  is  recorded^ 
that  the  tablets  of  the  laws  which  had  been  pre^ 
served  in  the  Citadel  were  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Prytanium^;  and  they  were  termed  roic 
Mrortffy  vofAovg,  becausQ  they  were  kept  in  the  -  *  > 
lower^  city. 

Witbr  regard  to  the  E»ECT^feuM,, which  ig  sreahium^ 
situate  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
£fty  :feet .  ito  the  noith  of  the  Parthenon,  it  has 
generally  been  described  as  consisting  of  three 


c.?0.  p.  46.    X9>t.  1696»-.  ,..vr  J». .{.  i   i.tl    --w   .,  •   ..  -.  <d 

T 


<^P-  coatiga6XJis  temples;  ibB^^ 

^  V -^  Polios,  and  of  Pandrosui.  Siuart  considered  the 
eastern  pshrt  of  the  building  alone  as  being  the 
Eredhhitn:  the  part  to  the  westward  as  that 
of  Minerva ;  and  the  adjoining  edifice  cm  the  south 
side,  distinguished  by  the  CaryaHdes  supporting 
the  entablature  and  roof^  as  the  chapel  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Nymph  PandromsK  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  other  writers* :  but 
It  seems  more  consistent  with  the  description 
and  allusions  to  this  building  in  the  works  of 
antient  authors^  to  suppose  that  the  whole  stnic«^ 
ture  was  called  Erecth&um,  consisting  only  of 
Tfliiipiflf  two  contiguous  temples;  that  of  Minerva  Polios^ 
'Hmt^  with  its  portico  towards  the  east ;  and  that  of 
^^^  Pandrosus  towards  the  west,  with  its  two  porti- 
coes standing  by  the  north  and  south  angles,  the 
entrance  to  the  Pandroseum  being  on  the  northern 
side*.  Pausanias*  calls  the  iniiole  *  building 
EPEXeEION,  and  he  decidedly  describes  it»  not 


(i)  Antiq.  of  AtUiu,  vol.  II.  chap.  8.  p.  16.    Lmd.  1787. 

(2)  **  Near  the  Parihenan  are  ikr^e  teuplefl."  fMmonmdmm  9f0m 
Earl  y  EigbnU  Purndii  m  Or§eee,  p.9S.  Lmd.l%\l.J  ScailM 
Ckimdler^s7\wf,mGrme€,  ekaf^.ll,  p.t2.  O^.  1786.fte.fte, 
.  (3)  See  a  Plan  of  theM  haildinfi  faj  Mr.  IT.  ffi&bu,  mlhor  of  tks 
AntiquiUei  of  Magna  Grmda,  ftc.  ai  tmgrwtA  for  Mr.  Walff9i^% 
Selections  from  the  MS.  Journals  of  TraveUen  in  the  hmmU. 

(4)  *£#f<  »  MtA  Anfm  *t^xh^  ■■au^ifii.  Paaiiaii.lib.1.  c.S^  p»6t. 

i^.  1686. 

7 
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as  of  a  iripk,  but  as  of  a  du^Je  form*;  and  in  tlie 
succeeding  chapter  he  mentions  the  two  parts 
of  which  it  consisted,  naming  tiiem  the  Temples 
of  Pandrosus  and  Mmerva**  The  sepulchral 
origin  of  the  Parthenon,  as  of  all  the  Atheman 
temples,  has  been  already  proved;  and  the  same 
historian  who  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
situation  of  the  sepulchre  ofCecrops  also  informs  us 
that  the  tomb  of  Ericthonhu  existed  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polios''.  The  Twrks  had  made  a 
powder-magazine  of  one  of  the  vestibules  of  this 
building;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  creep 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  order  to  see  the 
finest  specimen  of  Ionic  architecture  now  exists 
ing:  it  was  an  inner  door  of  one  of  the  temptes; 
and  it  has  been  judiciously  remarked'  of  the 
sculpture  everywhere  displayed  in  this  edifice, 
that  "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  marble  has 
been  wrought  to  such  a  depth  and  brought  to  so 


(5)  Kmt^im%0hyif\mrldmnfm.     lUd. 
(6)  Tf  Mf  ft  fif  'Al«t5#  nmAfiem  mit  0whxM  ^'«    ^^^>^  ^*^*  P* ^• 

aatea  in  ipsi  pariter  Acropoli,  Cccropis^  ut  Antioehut  HUtoritfum 
aono  tcHptum  reliquit.    Quid  porr6  Ericthonius  ?  nonne  in  Foliadii 
templosepultttsest?"     CkmaUU  AkxandnM  Coktriaik  ad  GetiiMt 
iHm.Lp.39.    Ojwii,1715. 
(S)  McHtormdiim,  aect  p.  Si.    JLMil.1811. 
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CHAP,  sharp  anedge.  the  different  ornaments  havingall 
^»  m^  m^  the  delicacy  ofworks  in  metal.**  Lusieri,ioT  whom 
and  for  the  dth^r  Artists  this  passage  had  been 
opened^  said,  that  he  considered  the  workmanship 
of  itkefriize  and  cami$€f  «and  of  the  Ionic  capitals^ 
as  the  most  admirabk '  specimens  of  the  art  of 
Isculpture  in  the  world  * :  he  came  daily  to  examine 
it,  with  additional  gratification  and 'wonder.  He 
directed  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  state 
of  preservation  in  which  the  Caryatides  of  the 
Pandroiseum  still  remained :  passing  the  hand  over 
the  surface  of  the  merble  ^  upon  the  necks  of 
these  statues,  it  seemed  ta  retain  its  original 
polish  in  the  highest  perfection.  Within  this 
Of  the  building,  so  lat6as  the  second  century,  Was 
preserved  the  olive-tree  mentioned  hjApdlodorm  % 


(l)  .Mr.  Oipps  ^as  preserved^  in  bis  MS.  Jouroal,  a  note,  die-, 
tated  hy  iMtidrif  Klative^to  a^^Very  curious  discovery  nilide  by  that 
artist  with  t^pttd.  to  ^e  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  Erecik^um, 
The  author  also  well  remembers  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
tame  person,  upon  the  spot. .  JJkneri  found  among  the.m^t  .delicate 
}nt^rt(*xture.of  the.  wrei^ths  «nd  foliage,  small  brass  nails,  anU  bits  of 
antique  glass,  which  had  been  fastened  on  to  heighten  the  general 
4^ic^qy  and  ^^quisite  fii^ishing  of  the  work.  This  circumstance  has 
|)^n  noticed  by.no  other  traveller.  Perhaps,  according  to  our  potions 
<^f  taste,  as  founded  upon  the  Grecian  School,  these  works  appear 
jpore  beautiful  in  their  present  nakedness  than  they  would  have  done 
if^^we ,  had  ^«held  them  as  they  were  originally  finished,  when  they] 
were  painted  and  gilded,  and  studded  with  glass  beads,  pr  iavjel^e£( 
with  other  extraneous  ornament 

(9)  Vid.  fanfOJi.  Ub.il  cls7.  pi  64.'  L^.lQO^, 
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which  was  said  to  be  as  old  as'the  foundation  of 
the  citadel.  Stttari  supposed  it  to  have  stood 
iki  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Pandrosus  (called 
byiim  the  Pandroseum),  from  the  circumstaace 
of  the^  ail*  necessary  for  its  support^  which  could 
here  be  admitted  between  the  Caryatides;  but 
instances  of  trees  that  have  been  ^preserved 
unto  a  very  great  age,  within  the  intericrtr  rf«an 
edifice  inclosed  by  walls,  may  be  adduced; 
The  building  was  of  course  erected  subseqodatly 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  was  in  some 
degree  adapted  to  its  form.  A  very  curious 
relic  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  at  Cawdor 
Castle,  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland;  in  which  build- 
ing a  hawthorn-tree  of  great  antiquity  is  very 
remarkably  preserved.  Tradition  Velates,  that 
the  original  proprietor  of  the  edifice  was  directed 
by  a  dream  to  build  a  castle  exactly  upon  the 
Spot  where  the  tree  was  found;  and  this  was 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave«io  doubt  but 
that  the  tree  existed  long  before  the  structure 
was  erected.  The  trunk  of  this  tree,  with  the 
knotty  protuberances  left  by  its  branches,  is  still 
shewn'  in  a  vaulted  apartment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  principal  tower:  its  roots  branch  out  beneath 


(d)  The  author  saw  it  in  1797^    The  name  of  the  buildioif,  as  it  is 
now  pronounced,  is  not  Cawdvr,  but  Colder  Castle. 
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the  floor,  and  its  top  penetrates  the  vaulted  arch 
of  stone  above,  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
person  seeing  it  is  convinced  the  masonry  was 
adjusted  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plantt 
a  space  being  left  for  its  admission  through  the 
top  of  the  vault.  The  hawthorn-tree  of  Cawdor 
Casile^  and  the  traditionary  superstition  to  whidi 
it  has  owed  its  preservation  during  a  lapse  of 
centuries,  may  serve  as  a  parallel  to  the  history 
of  the  Aiheman  Olive^  by  exhibiting  an  example 
nearly  similar;  the  one  being  considered  as  the 
Palladium  of  an  antient  Highland  Clan',  and  the 
other  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  relic  of  the 
Cecroj>um  Citadel.  Within  the  £recM^um  was  the 
M^ofUie  jf^ii  of  salt  water,  also  shewn  as  a  mark  of  the 
contest  for  Attica  between  Neptune  and  Minerva\ 
This  well  is  mentioned  by  fFheler^,  who  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  see  it:  he  was  assured 
that  it  y^BB  '^almost  dry**  when  he  visited  the 


(l)  It  had  been  a  enftoiDy  from  time  immemorial,  for  (actts  la  tba 
eastle  to  amemble  around  this  tree,  and  drink  **  Sueeett  U  ike  Amp» 
tktm^"  or,  in  other  words,  "  PrttferUjf  to  the  beam  tf  ike  hmm  ^ 
Cawiar:**  upon  'the  principle  obeerred  itill  in  ffakt^  of  fl^rativelj 
connecting  the  iqnigkijnvp  or  beam,  which,  in  old  houses,  extended 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  with  the  matn^tem  or.master  of  a  fkmiljf. 
The  first  toast  after  dinner  in  a  ffeleh  mansion  is,  gencrallj,  ''  7%t 
€kkf  h$tm  ^  ikt  hmm:* 

(9)  Panumi.  Ub.  i.  t.  96.    X^w.  1696. 

(3)  Journey  into  C7y«ce»,  p.  364.    Lmi^  1689. 
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AcropoUs :  but  before  Wheler  arrived  in  Athens^  it 
had  been  seen  and  very  curiously  described  by 
GuiUeiierey  whose  account  of  the  notions  enter- 
tained concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  exactly 
corresponds  with  all  that  Pausanias  had  related 
of  its  antient  history  \  The  existence  of  the 
wdk  in  such  a  remarkable  situation,  identifies 
the  Erecthhm  better  than  any  proof  derived 
firom  the  present  appearance  of  the  building. 

We  dined  with  Signor  Lusieri  and  the  artists 
who  were  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Acropolis, 
upon  a  boiled  kid  and  some  rice.  Honey  frcmi 
Mount  Hymeitus  was  served,  of  such  extraor- 
dinary toughness  and  consistency^  although 
quite  transparent^  that  the  dish  containing  it 
might  be  turned  with  its  botJX)m  upwards  without 
spilling  a  drop;  and  the  surface  of  it  might  alsot 
be  indented  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  yielding  to 
the  impression  without  separation,  like  a  mass 
of  dough.    As  an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned 


(4)  "  Ao  sortir  da  temple  nous  vtnuesi  )l  cinquanie  pas  de  lii«  ee  pays 
c^l^bre,  dont  on  a  toi^joun  parM  comme  d*uiM  dcs  mcrTcilles  de  la 
Nature ;  et  acyourd'bujr  les  Atb^oiens  le  content  pour  une  des  plot 
curienaes  raret^  de  leur  pays.  Son  eau  est  salte,  et  a  la  couleor  de  oelle 
debncr:  toutet  les  ibis  que  le  voit  dn  midy  touflk,  alle  est  aglUc,  ck 
Ikit  on  grand  Imdt  dans  le  fond  dnpuyi."  V§ifag9  i^Mkhm,  i».S98. 
i  PmrUf  1^5. 
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^?Y^'    very  hfeatirig;  and  persons  who  eat  much  of  it 

^kiw<— >^  are  liable  to  fever.    We  tasted  the  wine  of 

jiihens,  which  is  unpleasant  to  those  who  are 

not  accustQmed  to  it,  from  the  quantity  of  resin 

and   lime    infused  as  substitutes  for  briemdy. 

k 

After  dinner  we  examined  the  remains  of  the 
Propyiatu  Propyl^a;  conccming  which  wc  have  little  to 
Add  to  the  remarks  already  published.  Over  the 
entrance  may  be   seen  one  of  those  enormoui 
slabs  of  marble,  called  marble  beams  by  fVheler^; 
iird   to  which    Pausanias  particularly  alluded, 
when,  in  describing  the  Propylcea,  he  says,  that, 
kven  in  his  time,  nothing  surpassing  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  or  the  magnitude   of  the 
intones  used  in  the  building,  had  ever  been  seen*. 
We  have  since  compared  the  dimensions  of  this 
Aab  with  those  of  an^rchttrave  of  much  greater 
ilize,  namely,  that  which  covers  the  entrance  io 
the   great   sepulchre  at  Mycerue;  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  Pausanias,  who-  would  have  men-^ 
tftoned  the  fact  if  he  had  seen^the  latter/ ^ves  ie^' 
very  detailed  account  of  the^  ruins  of  that  citjr, 
and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  most  prodigious 
mass  perhaps  ever  raised'  for  jlijlypi^irpwe  of 


I'l 


If..' 


(l)  Journey  into  Greece,  BookV.  p.  359.    Land,  168S. 
XiSm  ftix^  yt  mmi  IfuSffmx**  Pousanite  Attica,  c,  31.  p.  31,  Lipul69S* 
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arclutecture,  and  which  is  nearly  four  times  as  chap. 
large'  as  any  of  the  stones  that  so  much 
excited  his  admiration  in  viewing  the  PropylaU. 
This  magnificent  building,  fronting  the  only 
entrance  to  the  Citadety  has  also  experienced  some 
of  the'  effects  of  the  same  ill-judged  rapacity 
which  was  levelled  against  the  Parthenon.  If 
the  influence  of  a  better  spirit  do  not  prevent 
a  repetition  of  similar  *'  Pursuits  in  Greece^ 
Athens  will  sustain  more  damage  in  being 
visited  by  travellers,  calling  themselves  persons 
of  taste,  than  when  it  was  forgotten  by  the  worlds 
and  entirely  abandoned  to  its  barbarian  pbs^ 
•lessors:  in  a  few  years,  the  traveller  even  upon 
the  spot  must  be  content  to  glean  his  intelligence 
from  thfe  tepresentatioA '  afforded  by  books  of 
Tra^els^  if  he  should  be  desirous  to  know  what 
remained  of  the  Fine  Arts  so  lately  as  the  time 


* 

f 


(3)  The  slab  nt  JIfyeena  is  of  breeda,  twenty-uvcu'  feet  lon|^, 
seveoteea  feet  wide,*  and  [above  fpur.feet  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
That  which  remains  at  the  PrDpyUea  is  of  white  marble,  cut  with  the 
uUnost  precision  and  evenness:  its  leni^th  is  seventeen  feet  nine 
inch^  The  former  has , quite  9ak,/EgypHaH  character:  the  latter 
bespeaks  the  finer  art  of  a  much  later  period  in  history.  But  the  slab 
ef  marble  at  the  Pnrpifkia  is  not  the  Itfrf^est  even  in  Aihau ;  an  archi- 
trave  belonginf^  to  the  Temple  of  Jtqnier  Olympius  exceeds  it  in  cubical 
dtmrasions :  the  length  of  this  architrave  equals  twenty-two  feet  six 
inches;  iU  width  three  feet;  audits  height  six  feet  six  inches.  Set 
StwtrVs  Atktnis  Pre/,  to  t^.  III.  p,  9.    land,  1794. 
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in  which  the  city  was  visited  by  fFhekr,  by 
Chandler,  or  by  Siuari.  We  afterwards  en« 
wsiii  mined  the  remains  of  the  original  walls  of  the 
jcrapoiit.  Acropolis :  and  observed  some  appearances  in  the 
work  which  had  not  at  that  time,  so  far  as  onr 
information  extended,  been  noticed  by  precedi&g 
travellers.  Those  walls  exhibit  three  distinct 
periods  of  construction ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
foasofny  of  modem  times  in  the  repairs ;  a  style  of 
building  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  age  of 
Gm/on,  or  of  Pericles;  and  the  antient  Pelaisgie 
work,  as  mentioned  by  Zrttcf  on'.  This  was  pointed 
out  to  us  by  Lusieri;  but  the  circumstance  which 
had  escaped  his  notice,  which  we  afterwards 
ascertain^,  was,  that  a  row  of  trigfyphs,  and 
intervening  myopes,  had  been  continued  all 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  immediately 
beneath  the  coping.  Other  travellers  have  since 
observed  and  mentioned  the  same  fact* :  hence 
it  is  evident,  from  the  circumference  of  the 
Acropolis  being  thus  characterized  by  symbols  of 
sacred  architecture,  that  the  whole  peribolus  was 
considered  as  one  vast  and  solemn  sanctuary. 
We  have  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  sanc- 
tuary in  modem  times,  and  in  our  own  age. 


(0  Bis  JcauMims,  torn.  VII.  p.  60.    B^mi.  1790. 
(9)  MeiDonuidttm,  &c.  p.  S8.    Xioiitf.lBlK 
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The  Kremlin  at  Mmcow,  the  AcnpoBt  of  a  city 

« 

whose  inhabitants  have  preserved,  with  their 
religion,  many  a  remnant  of  Grecian  manners, 
is  in  like  manner  held  sacred  by  the  people;  and 
no  person  is  permitted  to  pass  the  "  Holy  Gate^ 
leading  to  the  interior,  but  with  his  head 
mlcovered^ 

We  then  descended,  to  visit  the  Od£ijm  of  oas^m  </ 
Regilla,  (the  building  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning,)  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Acn>- 
polis,  and  upon  its  south-western  8ide\  The 
Temains  of  this  edifice  are  those  which  Wheler 
and  all  former  travellers,  excepting  Chandler^ 
even  to  the  time  of  Stuart,  )iave  described  as 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus.  Chandler  con- 
sidered it  as  the  Odhan  of  Pericles^  rebuilt  by 
Herodes  Alticus.  But  Pausamas,  speaking  of  the 
Odium  erected  by  Herodes  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  mentions  it  as  an  original  structure.  It 
was  therefore  distinct  both  from  the  edifice 
Elected  by  Pericles  and  from  the  TTieaire  of 
Bacchus ;  so  that,  perhaps,  no  doubt  Mrill  here- 
after be  entertained  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as 


(S)  Sm  VoL  I.  ol  tbeM  Trartb,  01141. Vll.  p.  149.     OeUfo  EdU. 
(4)  S4ctktPlui«fi«M«ii«,Mvrmv«dMafVMflftotktoClMpto^ 
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this  building  is  concerned*.  All  the  remaining 
parts  of  this  most  costly  theatre  are,  first,  three 
f ows  of  circular  arches,  one  row  above  another, 
facing  the  soiuhioest ;  and  these  now  constitute 
an  out-work  of  the  fortress,  but  originally  they 
belonged  to  the  exterior  face  of  the  Scene: 
secondly y  the  Coilon  for  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators,  at  present  almost  choked  with  soil% 


V-.   KT' 


/    , 


'    (1)  See  the  Plgn^tte  to  this  Chapter.    The  Odhim  of  Ptrieki  wn 
on  Xh^  south-east  side^  aod,  accordipg  to  VUrttmnu^  upon  the  left  of 
those  who  came  out  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus:  **  ExeutUihu  a 
theatro  sinistrd  parte,  Odeum;  quod  AtheTus  Pericles  -  columnis  lapideif 
duposuii"     {yitrtat.    lib.  v*    c.  9,)     It  ^s  this  circunystance  aJone 
fvhich  has  caused  the  Odium  of  Herodes  to  be  confounded  with  that 
Theatre;  but  the  monument  alluded  to  by  Fitrutnus  was  at  the  end 
of  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  and  between  that  street  apd  the  Theatre 
of  Bacchus,     There    were   three    different  monuments  which  had 
receiyed  the  name  of  OJeum :  one  at  the  touth-east  angle  of  the  Citadel^ 
which  was  the  ()dSutn  o(  Pericles;  another  at  the  sonih-'West  <sngUp 
which  was  the  Odium  of  Herodes  Mticus.    The  Odhan  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  is  a^^io   cunsidered  as    a  third:    the  Jfbb^  Barthelemy 
believed  the  Phy±  to  have  been   called  Odium  by  Pausamas,    The 
subject  is,  indeejd^   somewhat  embarrassed:    and  the  reader,  who 
wishes  to  see  it  more  fully  illustrated^  may  consult  the  Notes  to  the 
12th  Chapter  of  the  Fay  age    duJeune  Jnacharsis,  torn.  II.  p.  64S. 
«<r  UiPlan  d'Athines  {i Paris,  1790);  and  the  authorities  ciied^by  its 
author. 

(8)  There  is"a  fine  view  of  the  interior  published  hi  the  s^coikl 
volume  of  Stuart's  Athens,  eh,  in.  P/..  I.;  but  the  repretentatSo^^ 
from  a  drawing  by  Preaux,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  more  faithful,  as  to 
its  external  appearance.  (See  the  Quarto  EdUiom,  Vol. III.  p.^506.)  It 
also  affords  one  of  the  most  interestiog  views  of  the  AeropoUsi  shewing 
the  situation  of  the  Propykut,  the  Pariheheni  and,  to  the  riffct  of  tb« 
Theatre  of  Herodes^  th««ite  o£  th^  Ibh^  Pwiwa^.s.urmoanted  b^  tlie 
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I^eiirly  all  that  we  know  of  the  buildiog^rliT  c»ap.>, 
derived  from  an  accidental  allusion  madc^itpoiti 
h^jf  PausaniaSf  in .  his  description  oi  Achaw;  ^fqii 
it;  was  not  erected^  as  he  hiK^s^lf  d^ckrea^!i¥h^% 
he  had  finished  his  account  o£,K^//fca\  KjItiJKM' 
raised  by  Hehrodes^  in  memory  .i>f  hisvwife;:»wA 
considered  as  far  surpassing,;  if^  ^^n^agtiitude  m^ 
m  the  costliness  of  its^  nvaterji^s^^  every  otiiett 
edifice  of  the  Iqnd  in  all  Greece^  cThe  roof  of  ifi 
was  0^  cedar.  The  Coilon  for  the  seats,  wi^i^ 
scooped  in  the  solid  rock  of  th^  Citadel ;  ^.ptAet 
tice  so  antient^  that  from  this  circui^gtiinqft 
alone  a  person  might  be,  induced  to  believet^ 
with  Chandler,  some  more  antient  theatre  existe(| 
upon  the  spot  before  H^rodes,  adcled  any  thing 
to  the  work.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  .i^ 
modern  traveller,  in  viewing  ihe  Grecian  the?lt 
tres,  is  the  shallowness  of  the ,  jPcp^cc/iicw,  <Ju 
place  for  the  stage.  It  is.  hardly <})ossible  jti9 
conceive  how,  either  by  thQ  aid  of  painting,  drffe^i 
scenic  decoration,  -ftny  Ji^)k4ia^le  atppeSnranqiEj  i  «C 
distance  or^  depth^:  of  yi«qv^  f«ftuld:  be  "imitfttedi 

#«w  dcragie  PQtwrt  near  to  tlie  Theatre  of  Bacchus ,  tbe  coruinniTof 

(3)  Patuanut  Ac/imcfi^^2f..p,  574. .  Z.v?f,^H?g^  ^,.,^\     -.,,„?, 

(4)  Ttf?r«  ykf  fttyUu  n  mi)  ^  riff  rSrct  ^fii«i  iMr«i#»fMiy*  j,j^KIMM 
ji^aice^  ibid,  .•    ^  '  »»  (\ 
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The  actors  must  have  appeared  like  our  modem 
mountebanks  upon  a  waggon.  But  so  little  is 
known  of  the  plan  of  an  antient  theatre,  parti- 
'cularly  of  the  ProscenUm,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dramas  were  represented,  that  the 
most  perfect  remains  which  we  have  of  such 
structures  leave  us  still  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  parts  necessary  to  compose  the  entire  build- 
ing. There  is  no  traveller  who  has  better  com- 
pressed what  antient  and  modem  writers  have 
said  upon  the  subject,  or  in  a  more  perspicuous 
manner,  than  GuilleHeres  who  piqued  himself 
upon  the  value  of  his  observations  S  although 
no  one  since  has  ever  noticed  them.  It  is 
observed  by  him*,  that  among  all  the  subjects 
of  which  antient  authors  have  treated,  that  of 
the  construction  of  their  theatres  is  the  most 
obscure,  the  most  mutilated,  and  delivered  with 
the  most  contradiction.  Vkruvius,  says  he, 
conducts  his  readers  only  half  way' :  he  gives 
neither  the  dimensions,  nor  the  situation,  nor 
the  number  of  the  principal  parts;  believing 
them  to  be  sufficiently  well  known,  and  never 


(1)  '' J€  Toat  avooe  fnncheaieiit  que  c'eil  icy  que  Je  prfteiit  liicB 
TouB  fUre  Taloir  la  peine  de  laes  Tojaget,  cC  le  fruit  de  uci  ol 
tionfl."    ykfagg  ^  4iUtu$^  p.  906.    &  Pcrir,  1675. 

(!!}  Ibid. 

(3)  ..."  k  moiU^  cbcmiii."    iW. 
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once  dreanung  that  they  were  likely  to  perish,  ^^af. 
For  example,  he  does  not  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Diazomataf  or  PnecinctioneSf  which 
we  call  corridors,  retreats,  or  landing-places:  and 
even  in  things  which  he  does  specify,  he  lays 
down  rules  which  we  actually  find  were  never 
attended  to;  as  when  he  tells  of  two  distinct 
elevations  observed  in  the  construction  of  their 
rows  of  benches,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  accords  with  any  thing  now  remaining  of 
the  antient  theatres.  Among  modem  writers, 
the  Jesuit  Gallutius  Sabienus,  and  the  learned 
Scaliger,  have  neglected  the  most  essential 
parts :  and  the  confused  mass  of  citations  col- 
lected by  Bulengerus  intimidates  any  one  who  is 
desirous  to  set  them  in  a  clear  light :  after  being 
at  the  pains  to  examine  his  authorities,  and 
glean  whatever  intelligence  may  be  derived 
ftom  Athenaus,  Hesychitis,  Julius  Pollux,  Ettsta^ 
ihius,  Suidas,  and  others,  our  knowledge  is  still 
very  imperfect.  The  Greek  theatres  were  in 
general  open ;  but  the  OdSum  of  Regilla  was 
magnificently  covered,  as  has  been  stated,  with 
a  roof  of  cedar.  The  Odhm  of  Pericles,  or 
Music  Theatre,  was  also  covered;  for^  according 
to  Plutarch,  it  was  the  high-pointed  and  tent- 
like shape  of  its  roof,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  comic  poet  Cratinus  to  level  some  ingenious 

VOL.  VI.     ^  s 
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raillery  at  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  it  *. .  In 
their  open  theatres,  the  Greeks,  being  exposed  to 
the  injuries  of  weather,  commonly  made  their 
appearance  in  large  cloaks;  they  also  made  use 
of  the  sciadion,  answering  to  our  umbrella,  as  a 
screen  from  the  sun.  The  plays  were  per- 
formed always  by  day-light.  When  a  storm 
arose,  the  theatre  was  deserted,  and  the  audi- 
ence dispersed  themselves  in  the  outer  galleries 
and  adjoining  porticoes'.  During  their  most 
magnificent  spectacles,  odoriferous  liquors  were 
showered  upon  the  heads  of  the  people ;  and 
the  custom  of  scattering  similar  offerings  upon 
the  heads  of  the  people  was  often  practised  at 
Ferdce  during  the  Carnival. 

Deacrfp.         By  the  word  Theatre,  the  Antients  intended 

lion  of  an 

•nUotit      the  whole  body  of  the  edifice  where  the  people 

Theaire,     asscmblcd  to  sce  their  public  representations'^. 

The  parts  designed  for  the  spectators  were 

called  the  Conistra,  or  pit;  the  rows  of  benches; 

--  --  — ^•— —  -  , .  ■  .,  — 

(1)  *0  r;^fM»Sf«X4r  ZiW  tU  ^ftti^xi^Tm 

Vid.  PbU,  in  Perid,  torn.  1.  p.  353.    Land,  1783. 

(8)  VUrrw,  Hb.T.  c.9.  p.  98. 

(S)  Ptuiareh  considers  Bimr^  to  be  derived  from  Btig »  becaiue, 
before  theatres  were  built,  the  Chorus  sang  the  praises  of  their  Gods, 
and  thp  commendation  of  illustrious  men. 
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^  Diazomata,  or  corridors;  the  little  stairs*;    chap. 

IV. 

the  Cercys ;  and  the  Echea.  The  other  principal  ^  '  . 
parts  of  the  theatre^  belonging  to  the  actors, 
were  called  the  Orchestra ;  the  Proscenion ;  and 
the  Scene,  that  is  to  say,  the  front  or  face  of  the 
decorations ;  for,  properly,  the  word  Scene  has 
no  other  signification.  The  interior  structure 
extended  like  the  arc  of  a  circle,  reaching  to 
the  two  comers  of  the  Proscenion  :  above  that 
portion  of  the  circumference  were  raised  four 
and  twenty  rows  of  benches,  surrounding  the 
Conisira,  or  pit,  for  the  spectators.  These 
benches,  in  their  whole  height,  were  dividiBd 
into  three  sets  by  the  Diazomata  or  corridors, 
consisting  of  eight  rows  in  each  division.  The 
Diazomaia  ran  parallel  to  the  rows  of  seats,  and 
were  of  the  same  form ;  they  were  contrived  as 
passages  for  the  spectators  from  one  part  of  the 
theatre  to  another,  without  incommoding  those 
whd  were  seated:'  for  the  same  convenience, 
there  were  little  steps  ^  that  crossed  the  sever^ 
rows^and  reached  from  one  corridor  to  another, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that  persons 


(4)  Each  of  thme  little  steps  was  exactly  half  the  height  of  one  of 
the  benches.  They  formed  diverg^io^c  radii  froni  the  ConiUra,  Such 
staircases  remain  very  entire  in  the  theatres  of  Atla  Mitur,  as  itt 
Tthmeimui  in  "EfidaurkL;  htSkjfmn  Cksermuea  r  Ac,  ' 

S  2 
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CHAP,  might  ascend  or  descend  without  incommoding 
the  audience.  Near  to  those  staircases  were 
passages  leading  to  the  outer  porticoes,  by 
which  the  spectators  entered  to  take  their 
places.  The  best  places  were  in  the  middle 
tier,  upon  the  eight  rows  between  the  eighth 
and  the  seventeenth  bench.  This  part  of  Ae 
theatre  was  called  Bouleuticon;  it  was  set  apart 
for  the  magistrates.  The  other  tiers  were 
called  Ephebicon,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
citizens  after  they  had  attained  their  eighteenth 
year.  Along  each  corridor,  at  convenient 
distances,  in  the  solid  part  of  the  structure, 
were  small  cellular  cavities,  called  Ech^ea, 
containing  brass  vessels,  open  towards  the 
Scene.  Above  the  upper  corridor  there  was  a 
gallery  or  portico,  called  Cercys,  for  the  women; 
but  those  who  had  led  disorderly  lives  had  a 
place  apart  for  their  reception.  Strangers,  and 
allies  who  had  the  freedom  of  the  city,  were 
also  placed  in  the  Cercys.  Individuals  had  also, 
sometimes,  a  property  in  particular  places; 
which  descended  by  succession  to  the  eldest  of 
the  family. 

Thus  much  for  the  parts  appropriated  to  the 
spectators.  With  regard  to  others  belonging 
to  the  Drama,  the  Orchestra  (an  elevation  out  of 
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tiie  Canistra  or  pit)  began  about  fifty-four  feet 
from  the  &ce  of  the  Prascenian  or  stage,  and 
ended  at  the  Proscenim.  Its  height  was  about 
four  feet;  its  shape,  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
detached  from  the  seats  of  the  spectators :  here 
were  stationed  the  musicians,  the  choir,  and 
the  mimics.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  destined 
for  a  more  noble  use ;  the  Emperor,  the  Senale, 
the  Fesials,  and  other  persons  of  quality,  having 
their  seats  upon  it.  The  Proscenion  or  stage 
was  raised  seven  feet  above  the  Orchestra,  and 
eleven  above  the  Conistra;  and  upon  it  stood  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  part  called  the 
Scene  was  nothing  else  than  the  columns,  and 
architectural  decorations,  raised  from  the  foun- 
dations and  upon  the  wings  of  the  Proscenion, 
merely  for  ornament.  When  there  were  three 
rows  of  pillars  one  above  another,  the  highest 
row  was  called  Episcenion.  Agatarchus  was  the 
first  architect  who  decorated  the  Scene  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective:  he  received  his 
instructions  from  JSschylus\    The   theatres  of 


(l)  Besides  tbe  parts  of  a  GrwA Theatre  here  ennmerated,  G ait/lr«<«rw 
BeatioDS  the  lagtmm,  or  Th^mtU,  which  the  Homant  called  Pu^ritums 
and  the  i^ifp$ieauoni  both  which  were  parU  of  the  Orekntra.  Also 
the  Paroietmm,  or  space  before  and  behind  the  Semet  and  a  species 
of  machineiy  for  introducing  the  GM»,  which  was  called  TImhgekm* 
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^Yv  ^'  Greece ^  and  jisia  Minor  were  not .  solely  appro- 
priated to  plays  and  public  shows  ;  sometimes 
tbey  were  used  for  state  assemblies ;  and  occa- 
sionally as  schools,  in  which  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  harangued  their  scholars.  St.  Paul 
was  desirous  to  go  into  the  theatre  at  Ephesus, 
to  address  the  people,  during  the  uproar  caused 
by  Demetrius  the  silversmith ' ;  but  was  intreated 
by  his  disciples  not  to  present  himself  there, 
through  fear  that  he  would  encounter  the 
violence  which  Gains  and  Arisiarchus  had  al- 
ready experienced*. 

,  From  the  Odeum  of  Regilla  we  went  to  the 
Areopagus;  wishing  to  place  our  feet  upon  a 
spot  where  it  is  so  decidedly  known  that 
St.  Paul  had  himself  stood,  when  he  declared 
unto     the    Athenians^     the    nature    of    the 


(I)  Jcttx'ix,  30,31. 

(3)  This  brief  survey  of  the  form  of  au  antient  Creek  theatre,  and 
of  it*>  various  parts,  will  be  found  useful  to  travellers,  during  their 
examination  of  the  remaius  of  such  structures.  Those  who  wish  to 
•ee  the  subject  more  fully  discussed,  may  consult  GuUlHiere;  frum 
whose  researches,  added  to  his  personal  observaUons,  it  has  been,  with 
very  little  aIt».ratiou,  derived.  The  author,  havinjj^  already  proved  its 
accuracy,  by  cuinpariri^^  it  with  the  Notes  he  made  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Grecian  theatres,  and  finding  that  it  bad  been  ufinccouDtably 
overlooked,  conceived  it  might  make  a  useful  addition  to  his  work. 

(3)  Jett  tvii.  23. 
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Unknown    God    whom    they    so    ignorantly    ^"y^ 
worshipped^  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine  of  ^m^m^'  ■^ 
"Christ  crucified''  to  the  spirit  and  the  genius 
of  the  Gentile  faith.     They  had  brought  him  to 
the  Areopagus^  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  rash 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged;    and  to 
account  for   the    unexampled    temerity  of  an 
appeal  which  called  upon   them  to   renounce 
their  idols,  to  abolish  their  most  holy  rites,  and 
to    forsake  their  Pantheon  for    One  only  'Gk)d 
^'who  dwelleth  not-  in    temples    made    with 
hands/' — the  God  of  the  Hebrews  too,  a  people 
hated  and  despised  by  all.      It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  the    sincerity  of  a 
preacher,  than  that  in  which  the  Apostle  was 
here  placed :  and  the  truth  of  this,  perhaps,  will 
never  be  better  felt,  than  by  a  spectator  who, 
from  this  eminence,  actually  beholds  the  stately 
monuments  of  Pagan  pomp  and  superstition  by 
which  he,  whom  the  Athenians  consider  as  ''  the 
setter-forth  of  strange   Gods,"  was  then  sur- 
rounded; representing  to  the  imagination  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato^  the  Dogmatist 
of  the  Porch,  and  the  Sceptic  of  the  Academy, 
addressed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  man,  who,  "  rude 
in  speech,"  without  the  "enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their 
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CHAP,  taste,  and  very  hostile  to  their  prejudices.  Ob6 
of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  jireopagike 
seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal 
of  Si.  Paul  upon  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of 
inflicting  extreme  and  exemplary  punishment 
upon  any  person  who  should  slight  the  celebra-^ 
tion  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the 
Gods  of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit, 
by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone, 
which  is  of  breccia.  The  sublime  scene  here 
exhibited  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to 
us  a  commentary  upon  the  Apostle's  words, 
as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot  He 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath 
the  canopy  of  heaven'.  Before  him  there  was 
spread  a  glorious  prospect  of  mountains,  islands, 
seas,  and  skies :    behind  him  towered  the  lofty 


(l)  The  Senate  of  the  Jreopagtu  aMembled  sometimet  in  tbe  Rtjf^i 
Portico i  (vid.  Demosih.  inAriitag,  ji.  831.)  but  its  moit  ordinary  place 
of  meeting  was  on  an  eminence  at  a  small  distance  from  tbe  Citadel^ 
fiferodoi.  Hb.  viii.  e,  5S.)  called  'A^uh  riy^f.  Here  a  space  was 
levelled  for  this  Court,  hy  planinf^  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  and  the 
steps  which  conducted  to  it  were  similarly  carved  out  of  tbe  solid 
•tone.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembled  Pttyx.  The  origin  of 
this  Court  maybe  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Cterapi  fMormor,  Qmm. 
Epoch,  3.)  The  Jreopagut  had  no  roof;  but  it  was  occasionally  de- 
fended from  the  weather  by  a  temporary  shed.  (Jul,  PoU,  Hb,  vilL 
c.lO.    FUntv.  lib.il.  c.l.) 
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AeropoliB^  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples,  chap. 
Tlius  every  object,  whether  in  the  fece  of 
Nature  or  among  the  works  of  Art,  conspired  to 
elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  reverence 
towards  that  Being  ''  who  made  and  governs 
the  world"*;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which  no 
mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  nigh  unto 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures;  ''in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

Within  the  Peribolus  of  the  Areopagus  was 
iheMonumentqfCEdiptu,  whose  bones,  according 
to  Pausanias^,  were  brought  hither  from  Thebes; 
and  the  actual  site  of  the  altar  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  may  still  be  seen  in  the  rock.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  a  place 
so  well  known,  and  so  long  renowned  for  the  im- 
partial judgment  which  was  here  administered ^^ 


(S)  jieit  xTii.  S4, 28. 

(S)  'Erri  Sk  Ifrig  rmi  m^ifiiXw  ftn^  OiliV«^.  nfXiw^«y/M»*lf  ^  tZ^um 
rk  Urm  U  Bufiih  ufu^iifrm.    Pausan,  lib.i.  C.S8.  p.  69.     Lips.  1696. 

(4)  £vei7  thing  the  Reader  may  wish  to  see  concentrated  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  found  in  the  Tkesauna  Grtgcat^m  /^nOquUaium  of 
Gronovms:  and  particularly  in  the  jireapagus  Meurtii^  as  edited  by 
him.  (yid.  Foium.  Quini.  p.SOTl.  L.Bai.  1699.)  That  the  Hill 
of  the  Jreepagut  was  a  continuation  of  the  western  slope  of  tlie 
Acropolis^  seems  manifest,  from  the  following  allusion  made  to  it  by 
LuciAH:-^M«f«v  AtrmfUf  I*'  "A^un  wit^vft  fimkkn  H  th  rnt  *A»^iir§Xtf  «M»» 
tf$  Af  Im  rnf  pn^i0vrnt  iftm  tunrmipmnin  ritm  rk  U  r^  itiXu*  *'  Tantihn  ad 
Areopagum  abearous,  seu  potii!ls  in  ipsam  Arcem  ;  ut  tanquam  h  spo- 
cul&,  simul  omnia,  quae  in  urbe,  conspiciantur.*'  Vid,  Lucian,  m 
P'tscaiore^  op  Meurt,  Jreep.  e,  1.    £dii,  GrMwH. 
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CHAP,  We  turned  from  it  towards  the  Temple  of 
-    .  Theseus,  which  exists  almost  as   perfect  as 

Temple  of  ^^en  it  was  at  first  finished.  Having  gratified 
our  curiosity  by  a  hasty  survey  of  the  outside 
of  this  building — which,  although  not  of  so 
much  magnitude  as  the  Parthenon,  ranks  next 
.  to  it  in  every  circumstance  of  chaste  design  and 
harmonious  proportion — ^we  entered  the  modem 
city  by  a  gate  near  to  the  Temple,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  comfortable  dwelling  assigned 
for  our  abode,  by  Lusieri,  during  the  remainder 
of  our  residence  in  Athens. 


Icmt— »  Gen,  la  tbe  Aiilh«>i  niuailgD. 

CHAP.  V. 

ATHENS. 
Temple  of  the  Winds — Unknown  Structure  of  ike  Corin- 
thian  Order  —  The  Bazar  —  Population  and  Trade  of 
Athens — Slate  of  the  Arts — Manufacture  of  Picturer — 
Moaockromattc  Painting  of  the  Antienls — Terra-Cottas 
— Origin  of  Piunting  and  Pottery  among  ike  Greeks — 
Medals  and  Gems — Explanation  of  Ike  Amphora^  as  a 
symbol  upon  Athenian  Coins  —  PtolemKuni — Antient 
flfartfcs— Thesfium — Grave  of  Twbddell — Descrip~ 
tion  of  the  Temple — AreopBgus — Pireeean  Gate — Vnyx 
— Monument 
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'^Monumeni  on  the  Museum— *^ii/f0R/  ^2b— Theatre 
and  Cave  of  Bacchus  —  Manumeni  of  Thrasyllus -«- 
Charagic  Pillars — Remarkable  Inscriptionr^  Origin  of 
the  Crypt '^  Ice  Plant  in  its  native  state — Arch  of 
Hadrian— j^5  originr—when  erected— Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  —  Discordant  accounts  of  this  building  ^^^ 
reasons  for  the  name  assigned  to  it — Ilissus— Fotmtom 
Callirhoe  —  False  notions  entertained  of  tlie  river  ^^ 
Stadium  Panathenaicum  —  Sepulchre  of  Herodes  — 
Hadrian's  Reservoir — Mount  Anchesmus — View  from 
the  summit. 

The  next  morning,  October  the  thirtieth^  we 
received  a  visit  from  the  English  Consul,  Signer 
Spiridion  Logotheti,  who  accompanied  us  to  the 
fVaiwode,  or  Turkish  Governor.  This  ceremony 
being  over,  Lusieri  conducted  us  to  see  the 
Ttmptfof  famous  marble  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bazar.  This  octagonal 
building  is  known  to  be  the  same  which 
Fitruvius  mentions,  but  it  is  entirely  unnoticed 
by  Pausanias.  The  soil  has  been  raised  all 
around  the  tower,  and  in  some  places  accu- 
mulated to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet :  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  spectator  is  placed  too 
near  to  the  figures  sculptured  in  relief  upon  the 
sides  of  the  edifice;  for  these  appear  to  be 
clumsy  statues^  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
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building.  Lusieri  believed  that  it  had  been  the 
original  design  of  the  architect  to  raise  those 
figures  to  a  greater  elevation  than  that  in  which 
they  were  viewed  even  before  the  accumulation 
of  the  soil.  Siuari  has  been  so  explicit  in  the 
description  of  the  building  and  every  thing  re- 
lating to  it,  that  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  added 
by  other  travellers  ^  It  seems  the  Christians 
once  made  use  of  it  as  a  church;  and  their 
establishment  has  been  succeeded  by  that  of  a 
college  of  Dervishes^  who  here  exhibit  their 
peculiar  dance.  Probably  it  was  one  of  the 
sacred  structures  of  the  antient  city ;  and,  as  a 
place  of  religious  worship,  served  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  merely  indicating  the 
direction  of  the  fFinds,  the  Seasons,  and  the 
Hours.  The  author  of  the  Archaologia  Graca 
eeems  to  have  entertained  this  opinion,  by 
calling  it,  after  Wheler,  a  Temple  of  the  Eight 
Winds*. 

We  then  went  to  the  bazar,  and  inspected  the 
market.  The  shops  are  situate  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  street  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis^ 
which  is  close  and  parallel  to  the  wall  and 


(1)  Antiquitiei  otAikmt,  toLHI.  c.3.    JUmd.  17€1 
(S)  ArduMl.  Grtte.  toL  I.  c.  8.  p.  35.    lamk  1751. 
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columns  of  a  magnificent  building  of  the  Ct>rm/Atan 

order.     The  entablature,  capitals,  and  parts  of 

B^^^    the  shafts  of  these  columns,   may  be  viewed 

cwAian  from  the  street ;  but  the  market  is,  for  the  most 

^^«'-       part,  covered  by  trellis-work  and  vines.      So 

little  is  known  concerning  the  history  of  this 

building,  that  it  were  vain  to  attempt  giving  an 

account  of  it.      Spon^  fFheler*,   and  Le  Roy^j 

call  it  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.      The 

temples  of  Jupiter  were  generally  not,  like  this 

building,    of  the  Corinthian^    but  of  the  Doric 

order :  the  same  objection,  however,  applies  to 

the  received  opinion  concerning  those  columns 

of  Hadrian    near   the  Ilissus,   which  are  now 

I    believed    to  have    belonged    to   that  temple. 

Siuarf  considered  this  Corinthian  structure  hear 

the  bazar  as  the  Stoa,  or  portico,  whidi  was 

called  Poikile  *  or  Poecile.      A  fine  view  of  the 

bazar,   and  also  of  the  building,   is  given  in 

Le  Roy's  work  \     It  is  highly  probable  that  the 

ThtBamr.  bazar  is  situate  upon  the  antient  market  of  the 


(0  Voytige  de  Gr^ee,  et  du  Levant,  fait  aux  annte  1675  et  ltf79» 
t#iii.  11.  p.  107.     h  la  Haye,  1724. 

(S)  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  391.     Land,  1683. 

(S)  Ruioes  des  Monumeoi  de  la  Gr^,  p.  19.     Paris,  1758. 

(4)  See  Siuari*i  Atkem,  vol.  I.  c.5.    Lmd,  1763.      Also  toI.  l\U 
rian  of  the  Antiquities.    Lakd.  1794. 

(5)  Sec  Plate  X.  Ruines,  &c.    Parti,  1758. 
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inner  Cerahicus,  and  near  to  the  site  of  the  chap. 
greater  Agora,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Inscription  mentioned  by  Spon  and  by  Wheler^ 
containing  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
relating  to  the  sale  of  oil^  which  was  found  upon 
the  spot  •.  And  if  this  be  true,  the  Corinthian 
edifice  may  be  either  the  old  Forum  of  the  inner 
Ceramicm,  called  APXAIA  AfOPA,  where  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  which 
is  the  most  probable  conjecture  as  to  its  origin, 
or  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Fulcan,  or  of 
Fenus  Urania ;  for  the  Doric  portico  which  Stuart 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Agora '  is 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  this  building; 
and  its  situation  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
portico  called  Basilhtm  by  Pausanias,  beyond 
which  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  stood'.  The  mea- 
sures  for  dry  things,  in  the  iflrzor,  were  fashioned 
in  the  antient  style,  and  of  the  materials  for- 
merly used,  being  made  of  white  marble;  but 
their  capacity  has  been   adapted  to  modem 


(6)  Seei^pm,  as  above,  p.  106.'  Whder^  p.  389.  KiAivr^  »«^/m» 
Smv  *A|^»Mr,  ».r.x.  «See  also  the  Plan  of  jtlheni,  eo^raved  aa  a 
Vignette  to  the  precedio^  Chapter. 

(7)  Aotiquities  of  ^^A«iu,  vol.  I.  c.  1.   p.  3.    land,  llQt, 

fLfmUrtt •      irXn^Uf   K   «i^»   Irttf    'AffiXnu   Ov^iuimt* 

Pausam^  Attica,  e.  14.  /».  36.    Upt.  1696. 
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CHAP,    customs :    instead  of  the  medimnuSf  the  ckceniCf 
V.  . 

^■■■^^.  ^  and  the  xestes,  we  found  them  to  contam  two 
jquintalsy  one  quintal  and  the  half  quintal.  The 
FbpuUtion  population  of  Athens  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand, 
Xu^s.  including  women  and  cliildren.  The  principal 
exports  are  honey  and  oil:  of  the  latter  they 
send  away  about  five  vessels  freighted  an- 
nually. Small  craft,  from  different  parts  of  the 
ArchipelagOy  occasionally  visit  the  Pineeus  and 
the  neighbouring  coast,  for  wood.  The  shops 
inaintain  an  insignificant  traffic  in  Jiirs  and  cloth. 
The  best  blue  cloth  in  Athens  was  of  bad 
German  manufacture,  selling  under  the  name 
of  English.  Indeed,  in  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Europe^  when  any  thing  is  offered  for  sale  of 
better  manufacture  than  usual,  it  is  either 
English^  or  said  to  be  English^  in  order  to 
enhance  its  price. 


(I)  For  the  roost  accurate  information  retpecdngf  the  coninieres  of 
Greece,  in  all  its  parts,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  pttblication  of 
Mods.  Bea^eur  (Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grlee,  par  Felix  Beat^emr^ 
Sx'Criuul  en  Grice.  Paris,  1800.)  Upon  the  sulject  of  "  La  draperie 
Jmflaue,"  these  imitations  of  EngUtk  cloth  are  mentioned  as  bavii^ 
tiie  preference  over  the  original  manufacture.  "  Depuis  cette  ^poque 
(1731)  le  cr^it  de  la  draperie  Ang^laise  a  tot\jours  baiss^.  On  a  vu 
sur  cette  place  le  d^bit  des  Lomdree  diminuer  prof^ressivement  par  la 
concarrence  de  nos  londritu,  faits  ^  leur  imiution.  Lcs  kndret  soot 
des  draps  lagers  et  prossiers,  ainsi  norom^,  parce  que  les  premiers 
fabriques  furent  ^Ubli^s  k  Londres.  L'assortimeat  ^tait  d'abord 
mvariablement  un  tiers  vert,  un  tiers  bleu,  et  un  tiers  gavance.  On 
demande  auyourd'hui  des  assortimeni  compost  tout  de  blca.'*  TaUtem 
Ai  Ctmm,  IMM.U.  p.S. 
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The  silverBmiihs  were  occupied  in  making 
ecarse  rings  for  the  Albanian  women ;  and  the 
poor  remain^  of  Grecian  painters  in  fabricating,  ^SS^** 
rather  than  delineating,  pictures  oi  Samts  and 
Fhrgins.  Their  mode  of  doing  this  may  serve  MmhiIIm- 
to  shew  how  exactly  the  image  of  any  set  of 
features,  or  the  subject  of  any  representation, 
may  be  preserved  unaltered,  among  different 
artists^  for  many  s^es.  The  prototype  is  always 
kept  by  them,  and  transmitted  with  great  care 
from  father  to  son  (for  in  Greece^  as  in  China^ 
the  professions  are  often  hereditary,  sind  remaitt 
in  the  same  family  for  a  number  of  generations): 
it  consists  of  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which  th0 
outline  and  all  the  different  parts  of  the  design, 
even  to  the  minutest  circumstance,  have  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  small  holes  pricked  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  or  a  needle.  This  pattern  is 
laid, on  any  surface  prepared  for  painting,  and 
rubbed  over  with  finely-powdered  charcoal :  the 
dust  falling  through  the  holes  leaves  a  dotted 
outline  for  the  painter,  who  then  proceeds  to 
apply  the  colours  much  after  the  same  mannw, 
by  a  series  of  other  papers  having  the  placep 
cut  out  where  any  particular  colour  is  to  be 
applied.  Very  little  skill  is  requisite  in  the 
finishing;  for,infi5ict,  one  of  these  manufacturers 
might  with  just  as  much  ease  give  a  rule  to 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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Jiionoehro- 
matic 
Painting 
of  the 
Antleati. 


j/fkke  a  picture^  aa  a  tailor  to  out  oot  a  amt  of 
clothes :  the  only  essential  f  equisite  is  a  good 
set  of  patterns,  and  these  are  handed  from 
^tber  to  son.  Hence  we  learn  the  cause  of 
that  remarkable  stiffness  and  angular  outline 
which  characterize  all  the  picttires  in  the  Greek 
churches:  the  practice  is  very  antient;  and 
although  the  works  of  some  Greek  painters, 
which  yet  remain,  enable  us  to  prove  that 
there  were  artists  capable  of  designing  and 
drawing  in  a  more  masterly  manner,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  pictures  of  the  Antients 
were  often  of  this  description.  Whoever  atten- 
tively examines  the  paintings  upon  terra-cotia 
vases,  executed  in  the  style  called  MonochromaHc  \ 
will  be  convinced  that  such  a  process  was  used; 
only  with  this  difference:  the  parts  for  the 
picture  were  either  left  bare,  being  covered  by 
the  pattern,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel 
which  remained  exposed  was  coated  with  black 
paint;  or,  cavities  being  cut  out  for  the  figures^ 
were  fiUed  with  the  black  or  white  colour,  and 
tbe  rest  of  the  vase  possessed  the  natural  hue  of 
the  clay  after  bemg  baked.    The  latter  process 


(0  **  Secaodain  tiBfttlis  coloribut,  et  m^tHfcknmiaiM  dietUD,  pott- 
quam  operotior  inventa  erat."  Plm.  Hiti.  Nai,  lib.  vuit*  c.  S» 
torn.  UI.  p.  41*/.    L,  Jlnf.  1635. 
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was  the  more  antient;  and  vases  of  this  de* 
scription  are  decorated  with  blade,  or  very  rarely 
with  white,  figures  and  ornaments  upon  a  red 
ground.  The  fact  is>  that  the  white  colour  has 
been  generally  decomposed,  and  nothing  remains, 
but  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  laid.  After  a 
vase  has  been  discovered  in  an  antient  sepulchre^ 
the  white  colour  is  so  fugitive  that  it  is  some- 
times  carried  off  by  the  mere  process  of  wash- 
ing  the  vessel  in  common  water,  and  it  neve? 
resists  the  acids  which  are  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  persons  who  deal  in  these  antiquities,  at 
Naples  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  very  com- 
monly retouch  and  restore  their  vases,  adding 
a  Iktle  white  paint  where  the  white  colour  has 
disappeared.  The  inonochromatic  paintings  of 
the  Antients  sometimes  consisted  of  w/Ute  coloxur 
upon  a  red  or  black  ground:  this  style  of 
painting  was  expressedby  the  word  XtuKoyga^uv*. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  monochromatic  paintings 
are  those  which  were  executed  upon  earthen 
vases  when  the  Arts  were  considerably  advanced : 


(S)  iAriiiai.  Poei.  e.6.  See  alto  XFtnidmafm  Hiti.  dt  tAhri, 
t$m,  II.  p,  144.  Paris,  An  9.)  Somctimei  a  rtd  eolour  was  siiif  ly 
applied  upon  a  white  ground ;  in  which  style  of  painting  four  pictures 
were  found  in  HtrtuUmeuM:  and,  lastly,  there  were  mamehrtm&He 
paintinft  with  a  Hack  colonr  upon  a  red  fround ;  as  upon  the  tefim- 
cilfa  rases. 

T2 
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these  exhibit  red  figures  upon  a  black  ground ; 
the  beautiful  red  colour  being  due  solely  to  the 
fine  quality  of  the  clay :  the  effect  was  after- 
wards heightened  by  the  addition  of  an  outline, 
at  first  rudely  scratched   with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  instrument,  but  in  the  best  ages  of  the 
Arts  carefully  delineated;  and  often  tinted  with 
other  colours,  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  it 
has  been  said  Raphael^  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  could  not  have  produced  any  thing 
superior,  either  in  beauty  or  correctness'.    But 
the  vases  which  are  characterized  by  such  per- 
fection of  the  art,  rarely  exhibit  pamtings  of 
equal  interest  with  those  fabricated  at  an  earlier 
©ra.     The  designs  upon  the  latter  generally 
serve  to  record  historical  events ;  or  they  repre- 
sent the  employments  of  man  in  the  earliest  ages ; 
either  when  engaged  in  destroying  the  ferocious 
animals  which  infested  his  native  woods,  or  m 
procuring  by  the  chase  the  means  of  Ws  sub- 
sistence*.   The  representations  upon  the  former 


(I)  See   the    obsenrations  of  jyHaneartdlU,    MUUmtki,   Sir 
HoMilim,  &c.  &c. 

(3)  Ataiocknmatie  paintiDgs  upon  ivory  have  been  found  wbcr* 
it  mifht  be  leaitt  expected  that  any  thing  resembling  the  arts  of 
£trmia  or  of  Greece  would  be  discovered;  namely,  amoDf  the 
jlUmim^  Aki,  between  Nerih  Jwmicm  and  Kamtektiiia,    The  suthor 
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relate  only  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  bath  and  of  chap. 
tke  toilet;  or  to  the  dances,  and  the  games,  as 
they  were  celebrated  at  the  Grecian  festivals. 
The  subject  of  Grecian  painting  has  insensibly 
led  to  that  of  the  ierra-coua  vases^  because  these 
have  preserved  for  us  the  most  genuine  speci- 
mens of  the  art  as  it  existed  in  the  remotest 
periods  of  its  history ;  and  we  now  see  that  the 
method  employed  by  the  earliest  Grecian  artists 
in  their  monockromaiic  painting  is  still  used  by 
jithenian  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
idol  pictures.  The  silver  shrines  with  which 
such  pictures  are  covered,  especially  in /Sz<.«^a, 
having  holes  cut  in  them  to  shew  the  faces  and 
hands  of  their  Saints  and  Virgins^  exhibit  exactly 
the  sort  of  superficies  used  upon  these  occasions 
for  laying  on  the  parts  of  the  painting ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Russian  painters,  who 
manufacture  these  images  for  sale,  received  from 
the  Greeks,  with  their  religion,  this  method  of 
preparing  them.  A  curious  piece  of  chicanery 
is  practised  by  the  Russian  dealers  in  this  species 
of  holy  craft.    The  silver  shrine  is  supposed  to 


bad  in  his  possestion  an  i%'ory  bow,  brought  thence  by  Commodore 
BUUngs:  on  which  the  uatives  were  represented  as  ens*ff'4  in 
fishing*  &c.:  the  figures,  delineated  in  a  black  colour,  perfeetly 
rcsenbled  the  paiotings  on  the  oldest  terra-coita  vases, 
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serve  as  a  mere  case  to  inclose  the  bacred  picture; 
leaving  only  the  small  apertures  before  men'- 
tioned,  for  their  Boghs,  or  Gods,  to  peep  through : 
but  as  the  part  beneath  the  silver  superficies  is 
not  seen^  they  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of 
painting  any  thing  except  the/ace  and  hands  of  the 
image;  so  that  if  the  covering,  by  any  accident^ 
fall  off,  the  bare  wood  is  disclosed,  instead  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture.     But  to  return  to  the  art 
of  paintmg  among  the  Antient  Greeks:    If  we 
except    the    pictures   found    in '  Hercukmeum, 
Pompeii,  and  Siabia,   and  the  few  faint  vestiges 
upon  marble  statues,  we  may  despair  of  seeing 
anything  so  perfect  as  the  specimens  which  are 
preserved  upon  terra  cotta;  whether  upon^acni^^ 
intended  for  architecture  \  or  upon  vases  found 
Origin  of    in  Grecian  sepulchres.     It  is  evident  that  these 
madPoiierif  pictures    arc    purely    Grecian,    because    Greek 
^cL      inscriptions  so  often  accompany  them  ;    but  it 
seems    equally  evident  that   the  Greeks  were 
indebted  for  the  art  to  the  Etruscans.    Hie  art  of 
making    earthenware    was    transported   from 
Etruria  into  Greece.     The  Romans  also  borrowed 
this  invention  from  the  Etruscans;    to   whom 


(0  Painted  ierra  eoiia  wm  lometimes  ufed  in  GreeioH  buildings^  for 
the  friexe  and  other  ornaments :  of  this  an  example  will  be  ffiyen  in  m 
•ubtequent  description  of  Ruins  in  Eptdamia, 
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Gnaope' WW  iodebted  for  many  of  its  cereiftonicis 
and  religious  institutions  \  and  for  its  medianics 
and  artificers'.  According  to  Heraclides  Poniicus, 
4he  ittfaabitants  of  Etruria  were  distinguished 
in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences^;  and  before  the 
jinindaticA  ef  Romcj  the  art  of  painting  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  that 
couttfary ;  for  Plimf  mentions  pictures  at  Ardm 
whidi  were  older  than  the  birth  of  Ronuthu^. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that,  in  the  dg^hth 
century  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  above  an 
hundred  years  before  the  age  of  iSo&n,consequently 
before  the  Arts  obtained  any  footing  in  Greece, 
the  same  people  who  taught  the  Greeks  the  art 
of  making  earthenware  were  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  painting.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  cities  of  Nola  and  Capua  were 
founded  and  built  by  the  Etruscans^;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  vases  of  Nola  are  peculiar 


(S)  Piaia  it  Leg.  lib.  t. 

(3)  PhmreeraUt  ap.  Atkem.  Diifmot,  lib.  z. 

(4)  In  Pirafneiit.  ad  Oaie.     JEhm. 

(5)  *'  Eitant  certi  bodMqtm  antiqulorM  urbe  pietone  Ardta  in 
sdibos  Mcrity  qulbus  eqnideih  nuUu  cqoe  demiror  Um  langio  «vo 
danntcs  In  orbitaU  tecti,  velati  reenter."  PUn.  fiift.  Nai,  tt.mv. 
Cm.  m.  j».419.    L.  Bai.  1635. 

(fii  QU9  ap.  F0L  PaUrc.  lib.  L  e.  7. 
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oHAl*.    for  elegance  of  design  and  ezcellenoeof  work* 
mansliip\ 

Among  the  few  articles  of  Athenian  cutlery  ti^ 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  we  fowid  some 
small  knives  and  forks,  with  white  bone  handles, 
inscribed  with  mottoes  in  modem  Greeky  cha- 
racteristic of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
the  people;  such,  for  example,  as  the  following: 
'P/^a  vanoif  tUp  fu^xSp  i(rri¥  h  (piy^otgyvgia,  "  The 
hve  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils.^  M5J«»» 
mmret^^ovfiity  ^*  You  should  despise  no  one.**  For 
the  rest,  nothing  can  be  more  wretchedly  sup- 
plied than  Athens  with  the  most  common  articles 
of  use  or  convenience.  The  artists  employed 
for  the  British  Ambassador  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  to  Smyrna  to  obtain  a 
wheeled  cart  for  moving  the  marbles  to  the 
Pineeus,  and  for  all  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments wanted  in  preparing  cases  to  contain 
them.    No  ladders  could  be  found,  nor  any 


(l)  The  author  haa  not  seen  a  Disicrtation  by  the  Abb^  Latui^ 
whieh  IB  cited  in  a  work  pubUtbed  by  the  Society  of  DOeiianii 
(entitled  "  Speam^m  of  AiUiemi  Scu^^iwre,''  Ijmd.  1809.)  as  con* 
tainin^  proof  that  the  JSinueoms  (Seetke  (Mmervatmufaeimg  PUU 17.) 
**  followed  the  improvements  of  the  GmkM  at  a  reepeetful  distance^ 
•ad  had  no  pretensions  to  that  Vf  oerabl^  «ati(|iuty  (q  the  Aiti  utiidi 
)mi  been  atsigned  to  them.** 
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instnimehts  proper  for  making  them.    It  was    chap* 

not  possible  to  procure  the  most  ordinary  do«  ^    i^»  v 
mestic  utensils,  nor  a  single  article  of  curriery^. 

Specimens  of  antient  art  are  less  rare.    A  Med^ 

^  And  OtoHk 

goldsmith  sold  to  us  some  beautiful  gold  medals, 
of  Alexander  and  of  Philips  for  double  their 
weight  in  Venetian  sequins.  He  had  several 
gems  of  great  beauty  in  his  possession,  but  he 
estimated  them  as  if  he  intended  to  make  his 
fortune  by  the  sale  of  them.  Some  of  these  are 
perhaps  now  in  England.  One  of  them  was  a 
small  red  and  white  sardonyx  camSo;  the  sub*- 
jecty  JupUeTy  in  his  war  with  the  GianU,  hurling 
the  thunder;  the  god  being  represented  in  a 


(8)  A  couple  of  old  Turkish  saddles,  which  had  helonged  to  the  laU 
Mr.  T\peddeU,  were  first  recommended  and  arterwards  sold  to  us  bj 
SpiriJwm  LsgothHi,  the  EnglUh  Consul,  at  an  enormous  price,  as  his 
own  pnipertgr:  poutttkn  in  Athens,  as  $Uewkere,  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Twedd^ltB  effects,  beio^  considered  equal  to  **  nine  pamia  0/  tka 
itnf"  He  knew  Tcry  well  that  our  future  travels  in  Greece  depended, 
in  a  gteat  measure,  upon  this  acquisition,  and  he  took  care  to  profit 
hjr  the  oceasion.  All  subsequent  travellers  have  noticed  his  rapacity. 
When  Siuart  was  in  Jikem^  he  met  with  similar  treatment  from  our 
Consul :  and  as  lon^  as  these  situations  are  held  by  Greeke,  English' 
wien  who  visit  the  country  will  be  liable  to  their  eiactions.  Hardly  • 
^j  passed  without  a  demand  from  this  man  for  money,  under  some 
pret^t  or  other.  This  Nute  is  therefore  inserted  as  a  caution  to  thtt 
niimber  of  our  countrymen  now  visitin|^  Greece:  that  they  qiay  have 
as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  Credts  eaiUnip  themselves  English 
CoDsulsi  or  really  actiof  in  that  capncitj, 
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ear,  with  four  iiorsies:  the  workmanship  of  tfaoa 
camSo  was  exceedingly  fine\  The  aatiior  al00 
obtained  here,  for  forty  piasires,  &e  fine  tiil¥er 
tetradrachm  of  Lt/simachus,  exhibiting  the  por- 
trait of  Alexcaider  the  Greai,  which  he  caus^  to 
be  engraved  for  a  Dissertation  upon  the  Soros 
brought  from  Alexanders  Tomb;  and  he  after- 
wards procured,  from  an  Albanian  femily,  a- 
silver  medal  of  Athens^  of  equal  size,  and  sJmost 
Symbol  of  equal  beauty.  The  well-known  symbol  of  the 
Ampkoru  vtM  Amphora,  lying  horizontally  upon  the  re- 
ezpuined.  yg j^^g  of  ^/Aenuin  medals,  has  never  reoeived  any- 
satisfactory  illustration.  It  is  accompanied  by 
an  owlf  and  the  bird  is  represented  sitting  upon 
the  vessel.  The  mythological  principle  implied 
by  the  one  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
an  allusion  also  in  the  other;  and  that  this  is 
true,  and  that  the  principle  so  expressed  was 
passive  as  to  its  nature,  may  be  qlearly  shewn 
by  reference  to  a  few  facts.  The  owl  was  the 
symbol  of  Pallas,  because  it  denoted  the  privor- 
tion  or  the  absence  of  light;  and  the  author  has 


(l)  The  same  subject  is  represented,  but  with  the  eddition  of  the 
Giants  and  their  serpent  legs^  precisely  alter  the  same  manner,  hj  the 
fine  antique  engraved  in  the  Parii  edition  of  IFikkMlmaiiaCt  Works. 
yey.  (Euvm  completet  de  XFlmkekmtum,  im,  II.  N^,  h»  e,  8.  p.  US. 
Pari$,  Am  S. 
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proved^  upon  a  former  occasion^  that  Pallas^  or 
the  vAneke  body  oi  female  LHvinities  Whom  this 
Goddess  was  supposed  to  personify,  or  Nighif 
or  Silence,  or  Death,  or  any  other  sign  of  prioa-^ 
Hon,  was  but  a  type  of  the  passive  principle :  con- 
sequently,  the  void  amphora,  or  the  Gorgonian 
head  (which  Pallas  bore  upon  her  iegis,   and 
w^ich  also  often  appears  with  the  amphora  upon 
the  medals  of  Athens),  or  the  owl,  or  the  mytho* 
logical  principle  denoted  by  any  one  of  these, 
was  an  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  Nature,  and  rstoast 
have  been  considered  as  the  memento  mari  of  the 
Pagan  world.     For  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  the  form  of  the  amphora 
itself  was  sometimes  given  to  the  St6li,  as  a 
sepulchral  monument*.    A  tomb  was  opened  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  containing  on  either  side  of 
it  a  void  amphora  leaning  against  the  Soros*. 
Sometimes  the  Antients  represented  a  winged 
Sphinx  as  sitting  upon  an  empty  amphora*;  and 


(3)  See  **  Greek  Marhiet,"  p.  30.   also  Append,  p.  7S. 

(3)  A  marble  amphera  of  this  description  is  in  the  Collection  of 
Greek  Marbles  at  Cambridge:  it  was  found  upon  the  shore  of  the 
P^xptmHt:  and  presented  by  Spencer  SmUk,  Esq.  late  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Oiioman  Porte,  brother  of  Sir  Subuy  Smiih, 

(4)  The  place  is  called  Oindiopel  by  the  Rumtuu,  There  is  an 
engraved  representation  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb  in  PaUa»*%  TrtTels 
tbrouffh  the  Sewtk  ^Ruseia,  vol.  II.  p.  944. 

(5)  Voy.  Rccherches  sur  I'Ori^n  dcs  Arts,  &c. 
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the  SphinXf  as  it  is  weU  known,  is  one  of  the 
sepulchral  moimmenu  in  the  great  ccsmetery  of 
Memplds.  The  same  vessel  was  made  an  accom^ 
paniment  of  Charon  and  Hermes  when  conducting 
Psyche,  or  the  SaiJ,  to  Hades,  as  this  subject  is 
represented  upon  the  gems  of  Greece  \ 

:  Proceeding  through  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
city,  towards  the  north-west,  a  little  beyond  the 
Corinthian  structure  to  which  we  have  so  lately 
alluded,  we  came  to  an  extensive  Ruin,  aicum- 
bered  with  modem  buildmgs;  which  Siuarip 
from  the  imperfect  survey  he  was  able  to  make 
of  it,  considered  as  the  Gymnasiuai  of  Pto- 
lemy*. Its  vicinity  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
renders  this  highly  probable.  Stuart  indeed 
speaks  of  its  plan^  but  he  has  ^not  given  it 
Concealed  as  it  is  by  dwellings,  and  greatly 
dilapidated,  we  have  not  even  attempted  to 
supply  what  that  able  architect  and  inquisitive 
traveller  did  not  feel  himself  authorised,  from 
the  state  of  the  Ruin,  to  communicate* 


(l)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter ;  from  •  ecardbetim  gem  in  the 
author's  possession.  Mercury ^  in  this  representation,  appears  to  he 
offering  the  cake  of  flour  and  honey  to  appease  Cerbeme.  FUL 
JHtteph,  m  Ijjfikt,  v.  601 .     ScheL  ib.    Id.  in  Eeclet,  v.  534. 

(3)  See  Tol.  III.  p.  3.  Jntig.  qf  Athene.    Land.  1794. 
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^  As  we  passed  through  the  town,  there  was 
hardly  a  house  that  had  not  some  little  niarble 
fragment  of  antient  sculpture  stuck  m  its  front,  Mi^i«. 
over  the  door ;  and  since  most  of  the  houses 
have  court-yards,  where  the  objects  within  are 
concealed  from  the  observation  of  passengers  in 
the  streets,  many  valuable  antiquities  will  be 
brought  to  light  as  Athens  becomes  more  visited. 
The  few  articles  which  we  collected,  during  our 
residence  here,    may  be  considered  as  pro- 
misiflg  indications  of  future  acquisitions  of  the 
same  nature.   In  the  yard  belonging  to  the  house 
where  we  resided,  there  were  two  Bas-reliefs; 
and  although  the  workmanship  in  each .  of  them 
is  not  characterized  by  the  masterly  style  and 
execution  which  distinguishes  the  sculpture  in 
the  AcropoUsy  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  have  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  an 
Aihenicm  artist.    They  were  both  given  to  us 
by  our  hostess,  the  first  day  after  our  arrival ; 
and  they  are  now  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge*    One  of  them  represents  the  initiar 
tion  of  Hercules  by  a  priestess  of  Ceres*;  and  it 


(3)  This  ceremony  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  not  at  EUum,  hut 
at  the  Temple  of  Ceret  in  Jgra,  where  the  iener  mysieriei  were  cele- 
brated, yid.  St^^htOL  i»  Hh.  Meurm  dt  PcpmUi  Attiett,  op,  Grmm. 
Tket,  CnK.  Jntiq.  vol,  IV.  p.  683.    Lug,  Bat,  1699. 
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CHAR  k  singular  that  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  draped. 
The  other  exhibits  a  female  figure,  seated,  to 
whom  a  male  is  pres^iting  a  new-born  infant. 
The  Grecians  were  accustomed  to  consign  their 
newly-born  children  to  the  tutelar  care  of  s(»ne 
Deity,  upon  the  fifth  day  after  their  birth :  upon 
this  occasion  they  went  in  white  robes,  willi 
their  feet  bare.  But  the  figure  in  this  bas-^reli^ 
carrying  the  child  may  allude  to  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  Caligula^  who 
placed  his  infant  daughter,  Lixna  Drusillay  in  the 
lap  of  the  protecting  Minerva.  The  sculpture  is 
remai*kable  for  the  ease  and  freedom  which  it 
displays.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  circumstance 
to  have  these  things  pointed  out  by  a  Turk: 
but  we  had  this  good  ludc;  for  passing  the 
door  of  a  Turkish  house,  its  owner  hailed  us 
with  the  usual  appellation, — ''  Djowrsi  here  is 
some  rubbish  suited  to  your  taste:  take  it  off"  my 
premises  r  He  had  found  in  his  garden,  among 
some  old  foundations,  the  half  of  a  marble  has^ 
relitfy  which  represented  the  annual  procession 
of  the  Athenian  citizens,  with  their  youth,  to  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  at  Eleusis;  and  for  a 
trifle  he  allowed  us  to  remove  it,  seeming  to  be 
quite  happy  in  getting  rid  of  a  stone  on  which 
human  figures  were  delineated.  We  saw  abo, 
in  one  of  the  streets,  an  antient  marble  StilS, 
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hpaff  horkontatty,  tnd  serving  as  a  lume^blodt 
Yfhea  we  drew  near  to  examine  it,  we  disco* 
vwed  that  it  had  been  placed  upon  the  Toub 
Of  Euclid  of  Hermiove^  whom  we  found  to 
be  represented  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
pillar,  rtaading  beneath  an  arch,  in  a  philoso- 
pher's halnt,  and  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand. 
Benealli  this  figfure,  near  to  the  base  of  tiie 
piUar,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  stone  which 
mnat  haTO  been  buried  when  the  SUle  was 
erected,  we  observed  the  usual  animal  symbol 
of  Anubis,  the  infernal  Mercury ,  in  the  form  of 
A  D06,  rudely  sketehed  upon  the  surface ;  and 
over  the  arched  recess,  containing  the  figure  of 
the  philosopher,  we  read,  in  very  legible  cha- 
racters, this  Inscrijuian,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
remarkable  for  Uie  variation  in  the  genitive 
ca^: 

EYKAIAAZ  EYKAIAOY 
EPMIONEYZ 

"  EUCLID  SON  OF  EUCLID  OF  HERHIONE.^ 

Of  two  celebrated  philosophers  who  bore  this 
name,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  as  the  first,  was 
tt  native  of  Megara;  and  the  mathraiatician, 
as  the  second,  flourished  at  Alexandria.  The 
nuumer  of  the  writing,  the  style  of  the  sculp- 
ture, and  the  form  of  the  arch,  might  induce  an 
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CHAP,  opinion  tiiat  this  SUli  was  not  of  antkoC 
date  sufficient  for  either  of  their  sepulchres; 
yet  it  may  be  observed  that  Spon^  has  given^ 
from  a  medal  struck  at  Megara,  a  portrait  of 
Euclid  the  PTrangler,  with  his  name  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Hadrian  on  the  other ;  and  Bellori 
has  published  a  different  coin  (MErAPEflN) 
with  the  head  of  Euclid,  as  jfulus  GelUus* 
describes  it,  *'ricd  velatus^^  with  which  the 
figure  on  the  Stili  agrees.  Both  representa- 
tions may  therefore  have  been  intended  to 
represent  the  same  individual ;  aod  what  fur- 
ther confirms  this  is,  that  whilst  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  exhibits  the  figure  of  Diana,  bearing 
in  either  hand  a  torch,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
lower  regions  and  of  nigktf  so  the  dog  on  the 
StiUy  the  animal  figure  of  Anubis,  is  also  thai 
of  Sirius  at  its  heliacal  setting:  a  significant 
and  appropriate  emblem  of  the  philosopher 
descending  into  the  infernal  shades.  These 
marbles,  together  with  our  other  subsequent 
acquisitions  in  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  found 
in  Athensy  amounting  to  fourteen  pieces  from 
this  city  alone,  are  now  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge:  and  as  the  author's 
account  of  them  is  already  before  the  public,  it 


wfr 


(1)  Miscell.  Erad.  AnUq.  lec  ir.  (S)  lib.  vi,  c  \^ 
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"9^  be  mmecessary  in  this  place  to  notice  the    ch  apI 
rest*. 


We  accompanied  Signor  Lusieri  to  the  The-  TkeiAm. 
sivu;  and  having  obtained  admission  to  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  paid  a  melancholy  visit 
to  the  grave  of  that  accomplished  scholar  Ortveof 
whose  name  we  had  found  inscribed  upon  the 
pillars  of  Sunium;  the  exemplary  and  lamented 
Tw£DD£Li.^.     It  was  simply  a  small  oblong 


(3)  See  "  Greek  Marbles/'   Not.  z.  zi.  Xii.  xv.  xvii.  zviii.  xzu* 
zxvii.  zxx.  XXXIII.  XXXV.  XXXVI.  XXXVII.     Cambridge,  1809. 

(4)  John  TVeddbll,  the  eldest  son  of  Firaneii  Tweddetl,  Esq.  of 
TkrtepwomiiQ  Ibe  County  of  NprtkumUrkmd,  was  born  on  the  I st  of 
«A0iey  1769}  and  after  passinj^  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory 
education,  was  entered  at  Triniijf  CoUege,  Cambridge ,  where  he  disttn- 
fpnlthed  himself  by  such  proofs  of  original  genius  a<i  are,  perhaps, 
without  example,  even  in  the  records  uf  that  learned  Society.  As 
•  candidate  for  University  honours,  his  "  Prohuiones  Jcademictt** 
attest  his  success  to  have  been  equally  brilliant  and  extraordinary, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  particular  illustration.  Mr.  TwtddeU 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  ColUge  in  1793,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  himself  a  Student  of  Lincoln* t  Inn,  where  he  kept  his  terms, 
and  continued  to  reside  until  the  year  1795,  when  he  left  England  to 
commence  his  travels  on  the  continent  of  JSufope^-9ind*  met  with  that 
untimely  fate  which  has  mixed  his  ashes  with  those  of  the  sages  and 
philosophers  of  Greeee,  He  visited  Swilzerland,  Germany,  most  parts 
of  tbe  Rnseian  Empire,  and  particularly  the  Qrimea,  where  his  inter- 
course with  Pro/esior  Pallat  was  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  had 
so  endeared  him  to  that  amiable  scholar,  that  the  admiration  with 
which  be  spoke  of  him  partook  of  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  a 
fither.  From  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  wh^re  his  researches  were 
both  diligent  and  prodactivci  he  proceeded  to  QnutaM^mi^t  and 

VOL.  Vf .  U  ^^^ 
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CKAP.  beap  of  earthi  like  those  ortst  die  comnlMMi 
graves  in  all  our  English  church-yards,  without 
stone  or  inscription  of  any  kind.  The  body* 
too,  had  been  carelessly  interred :  we  were  told 
that  it  did  not  lie  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  The  part  of  the  temple 
where  it  has  been  buried  is  now  converted  into 
a  Greek  churchy  dedicated  to  St.  George;  but  as 
it  is  left  open  during  particular  times  of  the 
year,  and  is  always  liable  to  be  entered  \fj 
foraging  animals  who  creep  into  such  retreats, 
we  thought  it  probable  that  the  body  would  be 
disturbed  unless  further  precaution  were  used; 
and  at  any  rate  it  was  proper  that  some  stone 
should  be  laid  upon  the  spot.  Having  therefore 
obtained  permission  to  take  up  the  coffin,  and 


«fter  ipendiDfl^  some  part  of  the  summer  of  1798  under  the  hospitahlt 
roof  of  Spencer  SmUh,  Esq.  the  EngUth  Minister,  be  took  his  depar- 
ture for  the  Grecian  Islands ;  and  having  traversed  the  pronnoes  of 
Meuedomia  and  Theeeafy^  arrived  at  Jtketut  when,  alter  a  Kaidaaea 
of  several  months,  he  reached  the  period  of  all  hie  learned  labours, 
on  the  95th  of  Ju^,  1799. 

Mr.  TweddeUt  Independent  of  the  adivantafts  which  his  own  aMiit 
sacured  for  him  in  the  countries  which  he  visited,  poesessed  recMn* 
mendations  and  facilities  of  a  superior  kind  for  conducting  his  jkanied 
pursuits ;  and  his  industiy  keeplni^  pace  with  his  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities, his  CoUeeHem  and  Mamuer^  are  known  to  have  bean  axtan- 
live  and  singularly  valuable.  Perhaps  no  travaUer  of  modern  tiaMS 
has  ei\|pyed  in  an  equal  dcf  rea  the  meant  of  inveitigatinff  the  AatiquI- 
Itef  of  Grmce. 
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Lwieri  promising  to  superintend  the  work,  we 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  proper  covering  for  the 
grave ;  promising  to  send  an  inscription  worthy 
of  the  name  it  was  destined  to  commemorate. 
Large  blocks  of  Pentelican  marble  from  the 
Parthenon,  which  had  been  sawed  from  the  bos* 
reHeft  intended  for  our  Ambassador,  were  then 
lying  in  the  jicropolis  ready  for  the  purpose :  we 
therefore  begged  for  one  of  these ;  and  before 
we  left  ^/Am^,  every  thing  had  been  settled^ 
and  seemed  likely  to  proceed  according  to  our 
wishes  '• 

This  beautiful  Doric  temple,  more  resembling, 


(l)  A  curious  sort  of  contest  has»  howerer,  since  impeded  the  work. 
Other  EngUtk  tmTellers  mrriTed  in  Jikmss  and  «  dispute  arose^ 
fomented  by  the  feuds  and  jealousies  of  rival  artists  and  opposite 
parties  in  politics,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mserqdioHy  and  the 
persons  who  should  be  allowed  to  accomplish  the  work.  At  length,  it 
b  said,  that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Byrent  and  another 
most  enterprising  traTcller,  John  Fkfii  Lee,  LL.D.  of  Si,  John's  Coi- 
Uget  Camhridge^  the  stone  has  been  laid  ;  and  the  following  beautifol 
Epitaph,  composed  by  Mr.  fPhfyeUe  in  1805,  has  been  inscribed  thereon. 

TJftfin*  rif  ^^9x^  a9ftmi  mlw^  txtu 
*BfUf  /  4  M  ^iXth  ^Xm  At,  nmrk  liU^ »  xS*^^^ 

'B)^  y  ffUH  Ml)  vifn^  IxM  rmfr  U«w»  'ABKbUlS 
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in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  the  temples  of 


Pastum  than  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis^ 
tionofthe  and  the  most  entire  of  any  of  the  remaining 
structures  of  Antient  Greece,  were  it  not  for  the 
damage  which  the  sculptures  have  sustained, 
may  be  considered  as  still  perfect.  The  ruined 
state  of  the  metopes  Bnd  frieze  has  proved  indeed 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  it  was  owing 
solely  to  this  that  the  building  escaped  the 
ravages  which  were  going  on  in  the  Parthenon. 
Lusieri  told  us  there  was  nothing  but  what  was 
considered  as  too  much  mutilated  to  answer  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  taking  it  down\  The 
entire  edifice  is  of  Pentelican  marble  :  it  stands 
east  and  west,  the  principal  front  facing  the  east ; 
and  it  is  that  kind  of  building  which  was  called, 
by  antient  architects,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 


(l)  Accordingly  we  read,— ''As  the  walU  tDd  columns  of  tbU 
monument  are  in  their  ori^nal  positiJU,  no  part  of  the  sculpture  has 
been  displaced,  nor  the  minutest  fragment  of  any  kind  separated  front 
the  building."  fAtetnorandufn,  p,l9.  Loud.  ]%\\,)  There  is  nothin|f 
said  here  of  the  "  impending  ruin"  (ibid,  p,  8.)  to  which  the  remaining 
sculpture  is  exposed ;  nothing  of  **  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians** 
(p. II.)  and  "  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks:"  .but  we  are  told  that 
*'  the  temple  itself  ip.  19.)  it  very  tHferitr  m  deetnraiwe  teuipturt  te 
the  Parthenom"  and  this  remark,  made  with  great  noMeU,  most 
happily  explains  the  htar^breadik  ueape  ^  iha  buUtHtig'  from  the  ill- 
judged  rapacity  which  has  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  noU«st  monu* 
ments  of  Greece^ 
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language  of  Fitruvius,  and  explained  by  Siuart\    chap. 
a  Peripteros;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  portico  of  ^    ■^-  ^ 
six  columns  in  each  front,  and  on  each  side 
a  range  of  eleven  columns,  exclusive  of  the 
columns  on  the  angles.      All  these  columns 
remain  in  their  original  position,  excepting  two 
that  separated    the  portico  from  the  pronaos, 
which  have  been  demolished.      Every  circum- 
stance respecting  them  has  already  been  often 
detailed.      Like  all  pillars  raised  according  to 
the  most  antient  Doric  style  of  building,  they 
are  without  bases  or  pedestals ;  standing,  with 
inexpressible  dignity  and  simplicity  %   upon  the 
pavement  of  the  covered  walk  around  the  cell 
of  the  temple.     Some  of  the  metopes  represent 
the  labours  of  Hercules ;   others,  the  exploits  of 
TTiesetts ;  and  there  are  some  which  were  never 
adorned  with  any  sculpture.     Above  the  anttr  of 
ihepronaos  is  a  sculptured  yrteze,  the  subject  of 


(S)  Set  StwtrV$  Aikms^  vol.  Uf.  p.  5.    Ijmd,  1794. 

(3)  ''The  awful  dignity  and  grandeur  in  this  kind  of  temple,  arising 
from  the  perfect  ajpreement  of  its  parts,  strikes  'the  beholder  with  a 
tensation  which  he  may  look  for  in  vain  in  building  4if  any  other 

description There  is  a  certain  appearance  of  eternal 

duration  in  this  species  of  edifice,  that  gives  a  solf  mn  and  majestic 
feeling,  while  every  part  is  perceived  to  ci»otribute  its  share  to  thia 

character  of  durability Thene    cotisidcrations  will 

convince  us  that  no  material  change  can  be  made  in  the  proportion! 
of  tbe.genuine/)arttf,  without  destroying  its  |ieculiar  character."  Sea 
B^M^tPref.  to  V9jL,  ill.  of  ShuurVi  Athens,  p.  14.    IdmJ.  1794. 
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ci^p.  ^iiich  cannot  now  be  determined;  and  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitfue  is  represented 
upon  a  similar  Jrieze  of  the  posticus.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment^  over  the  eastern  front, 
Stuart  observed  several  holes  in  the  marble, 
where  metal  cramps  had  been  fixed  for  sus- 
taining sculpture  in  entire  relief,  as  over  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Parthenon^  The  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  this  fine  climate,  upon  the 
marble,  has  diffused  over  the  whole  edifice,  as 
over  all  the  buildings  in  the  jfcropolis,  a  warm 
ochreous  tint,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of 
Athens  :  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  black 
and  dingy  hue  which  is  acquired  by  all  works 
in  stone  and  marble  when  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  the  more  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England. 
Perhaps  to  this  warm  colour,  so  remarkably 
characterizing  the  remains  of  antient  buildings 
at  Athens,  Plutarch  alluded,  in  that  beautiful 
passage*  cited  by  Chandler^,  when  he  affirmed, 

(1)  Sec  StuarVi  Athentf  toLIII.   p.S.    Z^oiuf.  1794. 

(2)  "Qiif  %m4  ftStXKtf  0»u^td^tTm  rik  n^yXtiif  t^ym  9r^f  ««A.Mr  Xi''^  ^' 

X^  hmm^m  ^9  i^,    n^SnSP   ^SIGAAES  nNBTMA  £AI  "TrXSN 
ATHPA    KATAMEMirMBNHN    TAN    EPTAN    EXONTAN.      KMlarcA.  ia 
Vit.  PerieL  torn.  I.  p.  358.    Land.  1TS9. 
(a)  Tnv.fn  Grteee,  c,9.  p*d9«    OUg^W,  1776* 
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that  the  Btractures  of  Pericks  possetBaed  a  pecu-  chap. 
liar  and  unparalleled  excellence  of  character; 
''a  certain  freshness  bloomed  upon  them,  and  pre- 
served their  faces  uninjured,  as  if  they  possessed 
a  never-fading  spirit,  and  had  a  soul  insensible  to 
age."  In  the  description  given  of  the  Theseum 
by  Pausanias,  he  mentions  PPA^AI  among  the 
decorations^ ;  and  Chandler  gives  this  word  as 
he  found  it  in  the  original  text  of  that  author  ^ 
without  rendering  it,  as  some  have  done, 
** pictures^'*  or  ** painted  represeniationsJ"  The 
very  subjects  of  those  representations  corre^* 
spond  with  the  remaining  sculptures  upon  the 
metopes  and  Jrieze;  and  Mycan,  who  is  men** 
tioned  as  the  artist,  was  a  statuary  as  well  as 
a  painter.  The  history  of  the  hero,  to  whose 
memory  this  magnificent  building  was  erected, 
resembles,  as  to  its  probability,  one  of  the 
extravagant  fictions  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights ;" 
and  may  be  regarded  as  upon  an  equality  with 
the  "  Voyages  of  Sinbad"  or  the  " Story  of 
Aladdin.''  That  it  was  originally  a  tomb^  like 
all  other  Grecian  temples;  can  admit  of  no  doubt : 
eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  when  Cimon 


(5)  Tnv.  ID  Grfece,  c.  14«  p.  71.    Ojr/.  1776. 
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CHAF.  removed  the  precious  relics  from  the  Isle  of 
Sofrosy  which  were  here  enshrined ; .  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  brazen-headed  lance  'and 
sword,  found  with  the  bones  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Tlieseus,  denote  weapons  of  the 
remotest  ages  ^ :  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
place  of  his  original  interment  had  been  pointed 
out',  calls  to  mind  the  juggling  of  a  later  period, 
when  the  mother  of  Constantine  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  real  timber  on  which  the  Messiah  had 
Buffered  crucifixion:  so  easy  has  it  been  in 
every  age  to  gratify  a  credulous  and  super- 
stitious people,  by  delusions  of  pretended  mira- 
cles, and  dreams  of  a  particular  Providence 
interrupting  the  order  of  Nature  for  purposes 
the  most  contemptible ;  although,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  few  instances  have  occurred 
where  a  monument  of  equal  magnificence  has 
resulted  from  any  idle  and  stupid  fiction.  The 
building  is  believed  to  bear  date  from  the  event 


(1)  E^i^if  })  ^»n  rt  fuyA)<M9  rtif»MT0tt  mSx/i-fi  rt  trmfmmtifuni  ;|;«JL»%  Mil 
{i^.     Plut.  in  Vii.  Thet.  torn.  I,   p.  35.     Lond,  1729, 

(8)  *'Rv  %  Mmi  X«/}irf  kwt^imt  umi  ytSvm  cm  rJipn,  Afid^mt  ma)  xuXt^^rwrt 

«t^}  UciMv  yiy^wrms,   umi  ftXsnfu^fUw^t  l^ntt^h  AETOT  TIKA  TOHON 
BOTNOEIAH]  KOnTONTOS,    St  fMM*  «^  rri^m   m)  ^mfriXXnrti  rm$ 
.lMi(f,  him  mi  r^^V  f»^tft^»h  Menm^r*      Plut.  in  Fil.  Zfk^t.  p.  S5. 
Lond.  1729. 
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mentioned  by  Plutarch,  both  in  his  Life  of  Omorif    chap. 

V. 

uid  of  Theseus;  when,  after  the  conquest  of 
Scyros,   the  son  of  Mltiades  arrived  in  Athenst 
bearing  the  mouldering  bones  and  weapons  he 
had  90  marvellously  discovered.     They  were 
received  by  the  Jihenians,  says  Plutarch^ ,  as  if 
Theseus  himself  had  returned  among  them.    The 
solemnity  of  their  interment  took  place  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  city,  near  to  the  Gymnasium* ; 
accompanied   by    every   splendid    pomp    and 
costly  sacrifice  with  which  the  Athenians,  of  all 
people,   were  the  most  ready  to  appease  the 
manes  of  a  departed  hero.    This  event  happened 
during  the  Archonship  ofApsephion;  so  that  the 
Theseuh  has  now  braved  the  attacks  of  time, 
of  earthquakes,  and  of  barbarians,   during  a 
lapse    of   considerably    above    two    thousand 
years';  and  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
the  Gymnasium  renders  it  an  important  point  of 


(S)  *'Xlrav  *^'  Imn^x*/^*^  **t  ^  ^*^'     n»id. 

(4)  Ttm^it  ri  tVf  yv^vi(n«f«     Ibid. 

(5)  The  arrival  of  GbitMi  with  the  bones  of  Theteus  happened  in  the 
tame  year  af  the  birth  of  Soeraie$:  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  77th  Oltfwpiad,  469  years  before  Christ,  according  to  Cbrniit* 
.CscHYLUS  and  Sophocles  then  disputed  the  prize  of  Tragedy,  whirh 
was  a^udged  to  Sophocles,  (yuf.  Chronie^n  ear  Marmoriktu  Anair 
delMHUf  Epoch,  57.)  If  we  allow,  therefore,  ten  years  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  (andyltwhas  been  considered  a  sufficient  number,)  this 
edifice  has  stood  nearly  twenty*three  centuries^ 
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CHAP,  observation,    whence    the   situation  of  many 
^— iiM^  other  buildings  of   the  antient  city  may  be 
ascertained. 

Leaving  the  Theshm,  we  again  visited  the 
Areopagus;  and  we  detached  from  the  rock 
some  specimens  of  the  remarkable  aggregate 
whereof  this  eminence  consists.  All  the  lower 
part  of  it,  as  before  mentioned,  consists  of 
brtocia  ;  but  we  found  here  a  sparry  carbonate  of 
£me,  of  a  honey  colour,  exhibiting,  by  fracture, 
imperfect  prisms  ranged  parallel  to  each  other. 
Prom  the  Areopagus  we  proceeded  to  a  little 
chapel,  situate  upon  the  spot  where  the 
P^ean  auticut  PiR^EAN  Gate  of  the  city  formerly 
^^^'  stood:  near  to  this,  as  Pausanias  relates*, 
there  was  a  tonU)  with  an  equestrian  statue  by 
Praxiteles.  The  place  where  the  gate  was 
situate  may  still  be  discerned  ;  and  also  a  part 
of  the  noftkem  limb  of  the  "  long  legs,"*  fioutga^ 
mXfi,  extending  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  We 
then  ascended  towards  the  north  of  the  Pineean 
Gate\  where  may  still  be  seen,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  admirable  preservation,  the  ground-plot 


(l)  Ptmsams  jitHeOj  c.8.  p.S.    lApi,  1696. 
(9)  See  the  Pimn  9f  /likem,  eDgraved  as  a  yigntU^  to  the  preoedittf 
Chapter,  Nos.  I,  and  S. 
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tmd  entire  form  of  the  Pntx,  or  antient  phice  chap. 
of  Parliament  of  the  Athenians;  as  it  was 
appropriated  by  Solon  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
citizens*.  This  structure  is  not  likely  to  be 
touch  affected  by  the  lapse  of  entire  centuries  : 
almost  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  pulpkum  for 
the  orators,  which  yet  remains,  is  an  excavation 
of  the  rock ;  and  the  several  parts  of  it  were 
carved  in  stone,  of  one  solid  mass,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  semicircular  area,  the 
fkrthest  part  of  which  from  the  pulpkum  consists 
of  masonry^.     In  the  perpendicular  surface  of 


(3)  EIm(  to  called  Xk  ^  wtirw^SiHmi  TtSt  XtSttt. 

(4)  That  this  place  was  really  the  Pj^x,  is  now  universally  th« 
opinion  of  travellers  who  have  visited  Atkem,  It  had  been  called 
AsBorAous,  and  Od^m.  CkamdUr  was  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
necuratcly  deseribed.  The  aUar  aod  MoH/e  fu^,  which  he  meotiont, 
ai^ree  with  its  furniture  as  upon  record.  Chandler  says  these  have 
been  removed ;  but  the  puipii^  if  not  the  ttUar,  certainly  remains. 
A  more  attentive  examination  of  the  antiquities  of  jitkmt,  if  it  effect 
BO  change  as  to  the  name  now  given  to  this  place,  will  very  probably 
alter  the  appellations  too  hastily  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  others^ 
Perhaps  the  Fnjfx  may  be  considered  as  better  ascertained  than  almost 
any  remaioing  structure  destitute  of  an  inscription  whereby  it  may  be 
identified ;  and  for  this,  the  literary  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen^  who  carried  on  a  very  extensive  examination  of  the 
spot,  sparing  no  expense  during  an  excavation  which  be  made  here,  to 
have  this  point  determined.  The  denavotiva  which  be  discovered  are 
very  remarkable.  fSee  the  Extract  from  Mr,  Jfalpol^$  JouimeU^ 
p>  199  of  thit  ym.)  But  the  site  of  the  Odeum  of  Periclee  is  entirely 
unknown.  It  must  have  stood  at  the  termination  of  the  street  of 
tint  Tripedt.     The  situation  of  the  PrytaiUum  remains  also  to  be 

.     .  determined; 
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CHAP,  the  rock,  facing  this  area,  are  niches  for  the 
votive  tablets ;  the  characteristic  and  most 
genuine  marks  of  places  held  in  any  peculiar 
degree  of  consideration  throughout  the  whole 
of  uintieru  Greece,  and  in  every  comitry  where 
her  colonies  extended.  To  approach  the  spot 
once  dignified  by  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
Grecian  orators ;  to  set  our  feet  where  they 
stood ;  and  actually  to  behold  the  place  where 
Demosthenes  addressed  the  ''  Men  of  Athens," 
calling  to  mind  the  most  memorable  example^ 
of  his  eloquence ;  is  a  gratification  of  an  exalted 
nature.  But  the  feelings  excited  in  viewing  the 
Pnyx  peculiarly  affect  the  hearts  of  Englishmen : 
that  holy  fire,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Athenian 
tyrants,  and  which  this  place  had  such  a  remarka- 
ble tendency  to  agitate,  bums  yet  in  Britain : 
it  is  the  very  soul  of  her  liberties;  and  it 
strengthens  the  security  of  her  laws ;  giving 
eloquence  to  her  Senate,  heroism  to  her  arms, 
extension  to  her  commerce,  and  freedom  to  her 


determiDed  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  evidence  for  identifyin* 
the  threa  preat  buildinp,  the  Temple  afJujnter  Olympms^  the  Theairt 
of  RegUla,  and  the  Thentre  of  Baeehus,  with  the  remains  which  seve- 
rally bear  either  of  these  appellations,  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  by  future  travellers  ;  and  the  excavations 
which  they  may  make,  by  bringing  to  light  many  valuable  documents, 
will  greatly  tend  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  the  city. 
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people:  although  annihilated  in  almost  every  chap. 
country  of  the  earth,  it  lives  in  England ;  and 
its  extinction  there,  like  the  going-out  of  the 
sacred  flame  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  would  be 
felt  as  a  general  calamity.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Pm/x  prove 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  to  subdue  the  love 
of  freedom  among  the  Jntieru  Grecians.  The 
Athenian  tyrants  vainly  imagined  that  it  ori-* 
ginated  solely  in  the  position  of  the  $tipMf 
or  sione  pulpit,  whence  tlie  orators  harangued 
the  people ;  forgetting  that  it  is  a  natural  prin^ 
ciple  implanted  by  Providence  in  the  human 
heart.  Under  the  notion  they  had  thus  con-^ 
ceived,  they  altered  the  plan  of  the  Pnyx :  the 
fiifut  had  been  fronted  towards  the  sea ;  they 
fronted  it  towards  the  land;  believing  that  a 
people  diverted  from  allusions  to  maritime 
afiairs  towards  those  of  agricultural  labour 
would  be  more  easy  under  an  oligarchical 
dominion \  The  project  was  not  attended  with 
the  consequences  that  were  expected;  the  same 
spirit  yet  prevailed:  but  this  place  was  still 


•jAii«. 


(1)    Ai«  Ml)  r«  ^«/Mi  ri  If  vlwmI  mmmfiiv&f  «rr    inr»^Unn  w^  vj|» 
funm  r«^  y%mfymnrm§k  Pluiarek.  In  Themisi.  p.2€S*tom.h  Lond,  179d. 
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CHAP«  considered  as  its  source;  and  at  last; finding 
that  alterations  of  the  structure  availed  nothing 
towards  its  dissolution,  the  meetings  in  the 
Pnyx  were  entirely  abolished.  The'  place  itself 
hasy  however,  been  suffered  to  remain  unaltered 
to  the  present  day,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
passages  in  antient  authors  which  before  were 
but  imperfectly  understood.  A  very  accurate 
design  of  the  structure,  as  it  now  exists,  has 
been  already  published  by  Stuaru  ii^  which  the 
/S^ieta  is  ^represented :  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
naturalize  this  word,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
any  other,  as  applied  to  the  pulpU^  whence  the 
Grecian  orators  addressed  the  people.  Rostrum 
is  9i  Roman  appellation,  and  introduces  associa- 
tions of  a  foreign  nature:  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Tribunal  z  Loghim,  and  Thymde^  are 
terms  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  theatres: 
it  is  Bima  only  which,  upon  the  authority  of 
Pkuarch,  confines  the  name,  and  fixes  the  atten- 
tion, accurately  and  exclusively,  to  the  throne 
of  Grecian  eloquence.  Here  we  find  the  object 
itself  within  the  Pnyx^  fronted  towards  the  city 
and  the  plain,  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  the 
Athenian  Tyrants.  The  altar  is  also  seen; 
forcibly  illustrating,  at  this  hour,  the  following 
passage  of  the  comic  poet : 

^Otrnt  ftganl wf  rou  hJfiov  roup  ry H^yfci. 
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From  this  illugtrious  memorial  of  AikaAm   Qhap, 
history,  we  degcended  once  more  to  the  CaU^  or  v..-^^^^ 
holUm  way  J  of  Pausanias;  and,  crossing  the  road 
from  the  Piraeus,  passed  the  Cryptit  of  the  Hill  of 
A^isaus,  and  ascended  to  the  Monument  of  Momtment 
Phix^opafpus,    standing    upon    its    summits  MuJum. 
There  is  no  account  of  this  structure  by  any 
antient  author,   if  we  except  Pausanias;  who 
merely  says  of  it*,  that  in  the   place  where 
Mus^eus  was  buried  a   monument  was  after- 
wards  erected,  dpig)  2ug^,  without  adding  a 
syllable  as  to  his  name   or  history;  whicl^  is 
ranarkable,  considering  the  attention  usually 
bestowed  by  him  upon  objects  much  less  worthy 
of  regard.    It  is  Mdthin  the  walls  of  the  antient, 
altiu)Ugh  at  some  distance  from  those  of  the 
modem  city*;  and  the  view  from  hence  of  the 
Citadel  of  jiifiens,  the  5i7iti^  Saronicus,  and  the 
neighbouring    territories,     is    very    striking. 
Looking  towards  the  sea,  the  eye  commands 
the  ports  of  the  Pir^eeusj  Munychia,  and  Pkalerus ; 
the  isles  of  Sahmis  3Xid  jEgina ;  and  the  moun- 
tains of  PohponnemSf  as  far  as  the  Gulph  of 
Argos.    The  frequent  mention  of  it  by  other 


(l)  See  tlie  Flao  of  AtktiUt  as  a  VigneUt  to  tha'praoediof  ChapUr, 
No.  4. 
(8)  PmtmmkmAmem,  e.3$.  f.6l.   L^.  \^B$. 
(3)  See  the  Plan  i  V%gnHU  to  the  preoedinf  Chapter, 
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CHAP,  travellers  *,  added  to  the  beautiful  views  of  its 
several  parts  engraved  for  Stttari^s  "  Antiquities 
oi  Athens^ f'  render  any  descriptive  detail  un- 
necessary. It  is  supposed,  from  the  inscriptions 
upon  it  %  that  it  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Stuart,  in  opposition  to 
Whekr  and  Spotty  believed  it  to  have  been  raised^ 
not  in  memory  of  a  single  individual  %  but  **  in 
honour  of  the  last  king  of  Commagene,  and 
more  than  one  of  his  descendants."  It  originally 
consisted  of  three  compartments  between  four 
Cbrm/Aian  pilasters ;  that  is  to  say,  of  an  arched 
recess,  containing  a  central  sitting  figure,  and 
having  a  square  niche  on  each  side  of  it.  Below 
these  appeared  three  superb  sculptures  in  relief; 
that  in  the  centre,  beneath  the  sitting  statue, 
exhibits  Trajan  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  as 


(I)  See  fTheterj  Span,  Le  Roy,  Stuari,  Chandler,-  &c.  &c. 

(8)  VoL  HI.  chap.  5.  Plates  1,9,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10, 11.  Ltrnd^MH. 

(S)  Under  the  fig^ure  in  the  left  niche : 

BAZIAEYZANTIOXOZBAIIABQZANTIOXOY 

Under  tbcf  figure  in  the  middle  niche : 

r  ♦IAOnAnnoZEni«ANOYZBHZAIEYZ 

Upon  the  pilaster  Ijetweeu  these  niches : 

C •  IVLl^  •  CF  .  FABI A  •  ANTIOCHVS •  PHItOPAPPVS  .  COS .  rKATEE 

ARVALIS  •  ALLECTVS  •  INTER  •  PRAETORIOS  •  AB  •  IMP  •  CAESARE  <  NBEVA 

TEAIANO  •  OPTIMO  •  ATO  VSTO  •  GERMAN  ICO  •  DACICO 

See  Sauuri's  Atktnt,  vol.  III.  r.5. 
(4)  Aid.  p<  36. 
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he  is  represented  on  many  monuments  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  that  emperor;  and  his  figure  here  corre- 
sponds with  the  image  of  him  which  is  preserved 
t}pon  the  arch  of  Beneventum  in  Itafy.  On  either 
side,  in  square  compartments,  were  seen  the 
attendants  preceding  and  folio  wing  the  triumphal 
car  *.  "When  Siuart  visited  Athens y  it  was  not  more 
perfect  than  it  is  now;  but  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  two 
statues  that  had  stood  erect,  in  Roman  habits; 
and  these,  being  exactly  in  the  same  style  of 
workmanship  with  the  sculptures  still  remaining 
on  the  monument,  he  supposed  to  have  stood 
above  the  two  central  pilasters*.  But  if  this  be 
true,  there  were  probably  two  other  figures 
above  the  remaining  pilasters  at  the  sides,  to 
complete  the  symmetry  of  the  work;  which 
might  thus  admit  of  easy  restoration  from  the 
hand  of  an  artist  willing  to  represent  the  whole 
of  this  most  stately  monument  as  it  originally 
appeared.  The  statues  mentioned  by  Siuart 
disappeared  about  thirty  years  after  he  left 
Athens'' . 


mm 


(6)  All  that  now  remains  of  this  supcrh  structure  is  exhibited  bj  an 
ED^raviog  annexed  to  the  Quarto  Edition  of  these  Travels,  Vol.  UI. 
p.  544,  from  a  Drawing  made  upon  the  spot  by  Preaux,  in  1800. 

(6)  See  Stuart* s  Athena,  vol.  HI.   p.  36. 

(7)  In  1785.     See  Stuart*t  Athens,  ibid.  Note  (a). 
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Descending  from  the  Museum,  we  observed 
some  remains  of  the  antient  walls  of  the 

roib.  city  upon  its  southern  side,  and  of  the  entrance 
from  Phalerum\  The  vestiges  of  these  walls 
also  appear  extending  towards  the  Mommeni 
of  Philopappusy  which  they  inclosed :  thence  they 
bore  off  towards  the  Pir^ean  Gate,  in  a  line  of 
direction  almost  dne  north  and  southK  After- 
wards,crossing  the  plain,  we  visited  the  Theatre 

Theatre      andCAVE  OF  Bacchus;  and  some  substructions 

and  Cave 

ef  Bacchus,  wcre  shewu  to  us  by  Signor  LusierU  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
dedicated  also  to  the  same  Deity.  Nothing 
exists  now  of  the  Theatre,  excepting  the  coilon 
for  the  seats,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  dramatic 
representation  it  was  universally  formed,  by 
scooping  the  sloping  side  of  a  rock\  But  how 
majestic,  and  how  perfect  in  its  preservation. 
Monument  riscs  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllm 
syUtu.  '  above  this  theatre^!  and  how  sublime  the 
whole    groupe  of  objects  with  which  it  was 


(I)  See  the  Plan,  VigneUe  to  the  preceding;  Chapter. 
<S}  Ibid.  No.  19. 

(3)  Ibid.  No.  1$. 

(4)  Ibid.  No.  14.  The  best  representation  of  it  is  in  Le  Rtjf 
{"Rumetde  la  Grhx,**  PL  8.  Parity  1758);  now  the  more  valuable, 
as  the  monuDient,  in  its  present  mntilated  state,  no  looker  exhibits 
the  appearance  it  then  presented. 
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associated  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  before      yf  * 
the  work  of   dilapidation   had  commenced —  ' 
the  antient  sun-dial ;  the  statue  of  the  God ;  the 
pillars  for  the  tripods';    the  majestic  Citadel! 
The  last  of  these  has  indeed  defied  the  deso- 
lating ravages  of  Barbaric  power;  but  who  shall 
again  behold  the  other  objects  in  this  affecting 
scene  as  they  then  appeared?  or  in  what  distant 
country,  and  obscure  retreat,  may  we  look  for 
their  mutilated  fragments?      Often    as  these 
monuments  had  been  described,  we  observed 
some  things  which  perhaps  have  not  been  before 
noticed.     This  part  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
consists  of  a  hard  red  breccia^  similar  to  that 
which  was  observed  at  the  Areopagus.    Towards 
the  left  of  the  Monument  of  Thrasyllus  the 
surface  of  the  stone  has  been  planed  perpendi- 
cularly; and  here,  beneath  the  two  Choragic 
Pillars,  we  saw,  upon  the  rock,  an  Inscription^  Remtru- 
fclluded  to,    but  not  copied,    by  Stuart^,   and  J)?^]''*^^ 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer.      It  extends  in 
two  parts,  which  may  have  belonged  to  two 
separate  legends ^  one  above  the  other ;  but  the 
characters  are  alike  in  both,  and  they  are  deeply 


(5)  See  Uie  PlaD,  No.  13. 

(6)  Antiq.  of  Aihem,   vol.  IL   p.  7.    Lmi.  1787.      Shutri  wrote 
ANEenSAN  for  ANSeSXAN. 

X2 
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engraven  in  the  stone,  after  the  manner  of  those 
Inscriptions  which  we  discovered  at  Jerusalem^ 
over  the  doors  of  the  tombs  in  Mount  iS/on'. 
The  only  letters  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  legible 
are  the  following ;  but  the  termination  of  the 
upper  line  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  this 
line  was  remarkably  separated  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  inscription  by  a  natural  or  artificial 
linear  cavity  in  the  stone : 

AnEIZWNIANOZAAl  ... 
TPinOCANEOECAN 

In  its  very  imperfect  state^  it  must  be  left  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  learned*.  The  importance 
of  its  situation,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
never  having  been  published  before,  certainly 
entitles  it  to  the  Reader  s  notice.  As  to  its 
interpretation,  it  evidently  refers  to  the  erection 
of  tripods:  this  appears  both  from  the  words 
of  the  inscription^  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
Choragic  Pillars.  The  name  Pisonianus  seems 
to  occur  before  Aai;   and  these  letters  may 


(1)  See  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Octavo  Edition  of  these  Travels,  p.  336,  Ac. 

(9)  T(*9H  is  found  in  MfstfChiut,  The  u«e  of  the  verb  ivi#i#«v  occiin 
thus  in  Luctan  .*  *TX«f  ^•nrl^Mtr^  umi  jjnt  ilfi/tr««»  Mai  Sfftm  «g#i{y»»>,  imJ 
wk  pfrk  Iwt^Hfurtu  LuMVf  6^*  MofUcs  dedic4runt,  vd  coniccrdrwUt 
uiUeuique  Veo, 
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have  reference  to  the  word  AaifAm,  in  one  of  its    chap. 

V  • 

cases.      Bacchus    bears    the    title    of    Deemon  >     ■»■■■■/ 


throughout  the  Bacctue  of  Euripides^.  With 
regard  to  the  Crypt  which  is  behind  the  Monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllusy  by  some  called  the  Cave  of  origin  of 

the  Crupim 

Bacchus,  and  now  a  Greek  chapel  bearing  the 
appellation  of  Panagia  Spiliotissa,  or  the  Blessed 
Ladt/  of  the  Grotto,  it  is  decidedly  mentioned  by 
Pausanias ;  and  his  allusion  to  it,  added  to  the 
description  which  he  gives  of  its  situation, 
serves  to  identify  the  Theatre.  He  says  it 
contained  a  tripod,  with  the  figures  of  .4pof/o  and 
Diana,  represented  as  destroying  the  children 
ofNiobe*.  But  its  more  antient  history  may 
possibly  refer  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of 
the  CHORAGic  GAMES  of  the  /ithenians,  and  to 
customs  which  existed  in  Attica  long  before  the 
institution  of  the  Dionysia.  That  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  considered  as  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  structure  now  placed  before  it. 


(S)  'O  Ui>M(^  i  Atif  Mtf.  T.  417.  rtf  htifUf  il^^^  fUf,  ▼.256. 
f««trr«  intTMs  'Uifit^tm,  V.  42.  Ifi^mnit  ^fun  fi^T«it.  v.  22.  {Otmb.  1694.) 
«.  r.  A.  The  Greek  Writers,  and  especially  the  Poets,  use  the  word 
tmiftm  as  applied  to  a  God,  or  Goddeit* 

(4)    Em  AE  THI   K0PY*HI  toy   eSATPOY,   znHAAION  Emu  EN  TAB  IlETPAIX 
•vno  TH!l  AKPOnoAlM.     T^iV«tff  %  7nrTi    umi  rwrf.      'A^XXm  h  l»  airy 
mmi  'A^/ui  rntt  itmttms  tifh  Afmt^rtg  rvin  Nitj^f .  PaKsanur  Aitica^^  c.  2{ 
p.  <9.     J^ijM.  1696. 
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seems  to  be  evident  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  entrance  being  closed  when  the  building 
was  added.  In  the  inscription  upon  the  middle 
of  the  architrave  and  immediately  over  the 
central  pilaster  of  the  monument,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  grotto :  thie  legend  appears  to  refer 
only  to  the  structure  whereon  it  is  inscribed  ^ 
From  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the'  cave 
was  one  of  the  most  antient  sepulchral  crypto 
of  the  first  settlers  upon  this  rock :  there  are 
many  other  of  a  similar  nature,  fronting  the 
Phalerum  in  the  approach  to  Athens,  and  in  the 
Hill  of  Musaus.  It  is  precisely  in  the  situation 
where  such  caves  were  often  constructed  for 
sepulchral  purposes,  by  the  earliest  Grecian 
colonies^  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  outside  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis;  being  hollowed  in  the  rocks  upon 
which  their  citadels  were  erected.  Instances  of 
this  custom  have  been  mentioned  more  than 
once,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work*.  Here 
icePknt  we  wcrc  gratified  by  finding  the  Ice-plant 
{Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum  Link.)  sprout- 
ing luxuriantly,   in  its  wild  and  native  state. 


(I)  See  Chatidier^t  Tray,  in  Greece,  p.  63.     Oxf,  1776. 

(8)  SeeVol.n.of  theOctavo  EdiUon  of  these  Trarels,  Chap. V.  p.  S09k 
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among  the  ruias :  it  wsfi  now  in  seed*;  and  we  chap. 
collected  the  capsules  to  send  to  England^.  ^*  ^  ^'  mi 
This  was  the  only  spot  in  all  Greece  where  we 
remarked  this  plant.  The  observations  of 
former  travellers  prove  it  to  be  an  Athenian 
plant  ^;  yet  it  had  been  transported  to  England^ 
and  was  cultivated  there  so  early  as  the 
beginning  tf  the  last  century^. 

On  the  following  day  we  set  out  to  visit  those 
prodigious  columns,  which,  owing  to  their  mag- 
nitude  and  situation,  are  almost  everywhere  in 
view,  bearing  traditionally  the  name  oi  Hadrian  9 
Pillars.  In  our  way  thither,  we  passed  beneath 
an  arch  which  conducted  from  the  old  city  of  ^^  f 
Theseus  to  the  New  Athens  built  by  Hadrian ; 
upon  which  the  several  appellations  of  Porta 
Hadriana,  Arch  of  Theseus,  and  Arch  of  ASgeus^ 
have  been  bestowed  \   Its  situation  with  respect 


4 


(3)  October  30. 

(4)  We  collected  maoy  rare  planti  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Atktmn 
bat  the  speciment  were  destroyed  in  their  paisaf^  home,  by  tbe 
wreck  of  tbe  Prmcesta  merchantman,  ofS  Beaek^  Head.  ' 

(5)  It  wai  found  near  to  Atkmu^  by  JMniSiMAetpt,  M.D.  ProfieaMr 
of  fiotany  at  Oxford. 

(6)  In  17S7,  according  to  Bradley.  See  MartmU  edU.  ef  JMSIbr** 
DM.     Land.  1807. 

(7)  See  W\der,  Sf9ii^  LeBoy^  Sivart,  Chamtter,  Sic  &c.  Set  abo 
the  Plan,  yigmile  to  the  preceding  Chapter,  No.  18. 
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CHAP,  to  the  walls  of  the  antient  city,  and  the  obliquity 
Vi  m^m^f  of  its  position  with  regard  to  the  peribolus  which 
inclosed  the  plane  of  Hadrians  Pillars^  seems  to 
authorise  an  objection,  already  urged',  against 
the  notion  of  its  having  been  originally  a  gate. 
Le  Roys  view  of  it*  is  much  finer,  as  to  general 
effect,  than  that  which  Stuart  has  given',  and 
exhibits  more  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original. 
The  stones  are  put  together  without  cement; 
but  the  work  is  adorned  with  a  row  of  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  columns,  with  bases  supporting  an 
upper  tier  in  the  same  style  of  architecture, 
thereby  denoting  a  mode  of  building  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age  of  Hadrian  than  of  any 
earlier    period   in   Athenian  history.       In    the 

)40 Origin,  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  trace  its 
origin,  and  to  ascertain  its  antiquity,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  no  one  has  stated,  what  the 
first  view  of  it  seems  to  suggest  as  the  most 
probable  opinion  concerning  this  structure; 
namely,  that  it  was  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  upon  his  coming  to  Athens. 
Stuart  has  observed  %  that  "it  appears  evidently 


(1)  Siuart*s  Antiq.  of  Athens,  as  above  cited. 

(2)  Les  Ruinea  des  pliu  beaux  Monumeas  de  la  Greet,    PI.  SF^ 
PariSf  1757. 

(3)  Aotiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  HI.   c.  3.  PI.  1.    Lond.  179^ 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  SO. 
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not  to  have  been  connected  with,  or  to  have  chap. 
made  a  part  of,  any  other  building,  but  to  have 
been  originally  intended  to  remain  insulated.** 
He  also  considers  the  inscriptions  upon  the  two 
sides  of  it  "  as  a  complimentary  effusion  of  gra- 
titude to  a  liberal  benefactor ;"  and  yet  he  has 
been  induced,  by  the  forced  construction  of  a 
passage  wf*Fluiarch,  to  believe  this  building  to 
be  the  jirch  of  JEgeusy  rebuilt  by  the  Roman 
Emperor.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  and  if 
Hadrian,  as  he  supposes,  had  really  restored  a 
venerable  fabric  owing  to  any  regard  for  the 
consideration  in  which  its  original  founder  was 
held,  he  would  not  surely  have  opposed  his 
own  fame  to  that  of  Theseus,  as  we  find  it  to 
be  vaunted  in  the  two  inscriptions  upon  the 
arch*.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  inscriptions  were  placed  by  the 
Athenians  upon  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  as  adulatory  testimonies  of 
their  regard  for  a  patron  to  whose  munificence 
their  city  was  so  much  indebted,  and  as  the 


(5)  Od  the  strnth-easUrn  side/  towards  the  Acropolis: 

AIAEI2AeHNAI0H2En2HnPINnOAI2 
HeB  sunt  Athenm  Thuei  quondam  urbs, 
Oo  the  rnHh-wetiem  side,  towards  the  Temple  of  Jiqriier  Ofympim: 
AlAEI2AAPIAN0TK0TXieH2En2n0AI2 
^fi^m^  Athene  Hadriani,  H  neguaquam  Thesei  urhs. 
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highest  compliment  they  could  bestow.  That 
Hadrian  coveted  the  thanks  and  praises  of 
dependent  states  ;  that  he  sought  to  be  so 
rewarded  for  the  favours  he  conferred  upon- 
them;  seems  to  be  evident,  from  one  of  his 
epistles  alluding  to  the  acknowledgments  made 
by  the  people  oi  Alexandria  for  his  bounty  to 
their  city,  and  already  cited  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work^  The  form  and  style  of  the  struc- 
ta>e  ,a«>  agrees  with  this  opiion  of  its  origin; 
for  it  resembles  the  usual  form  of  the  triumphal 
arches  raised  in  honour  of  the  JRomon  Emperors*. 
It  is  built  entirely  ofPentelican  marble;  nor  was 
this  magnificence  inconsistent  with  the  materials 
commonly  used  in  constructing  triumphal  arches. 
The  arches  o{  Romulus,  it  is  true,  were  oi  brick; 
and  that  of  Camillus  was  of  plain  square  stone; 
but  those  of  Qesar,  Drusus,  T^tus,  Trajan,  and 


^MM 


(1)  See  Vol.  V.  Cbap.Vir.  p.  35B. 

(S)  The  first  specimen  of  Greeum  architectare  erected  in  Gma 
BrUam  was  modelled  from  this  arcb  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  copj, 
although  offering  a  paltry  imitation,  and  upon  an  insignificant  scale, 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  is  the  sottthcm 
firont  of  the  gate  of  Gomw  Cbttege,  facing  the  Senate  House  and  IhtMie 
IMrary;  erected  in  1557,  by  John  Caius,  M.D.  after  designs  hyJekm 
of  Padua,  And  as  this  formerly  served  to  support  a  Diai,  before  the 
erection  of  the  Senate  House  prevented  any  farther  observation  of  the 
shadow  of  the  Gnomon,  it  is  probable  the  Mheman  arch  had  the  same 
uses  ^^  position  of  which  proves  decidedly  that  it  was  not  01104^  the 
Gates  of  the  Pdribohu  of  the  Temple  of  JupUer  Ofympku, 
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Gordian,  were,  like  this  of  Hadrian,  entirely  of  chap. 
marble.  In  addition,  it  may  be  urged,  that  v  ■  ■^»  ■/ 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  unknown  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  form  is  therefore 
almost  decisive  as  to  its  origin ;  for  the  practice 
of  erecting  arches,  as  monuments  of  noble 
enterprises,  and  in  honour  of  distinguished 
personages,  was  not  a  Grecian  but  a  Roman 
custom.  Its  proper  appellation  seems  there- 
fore to  be  that  which  tradition,  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  an  inscription  upon  its  south- 
eastern side,  has  long  assigned  to  it;  namely^ 
the  Arch  of  Hadrian  :  and  the  occasion  of 
its  erection  will  be  found  in  the  remarkable  when 
event  of  Hadrians  return  to  Athens  for  the  con-  * 
secration  of  the  identical  temple  to  which  this 
arch  conducted :  this  happened  early  in  the 
second  century*.  Three  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  the  Emperor  entered  into  the  priesthood 
of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres;  an  event  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  martyrdom  of  many 
jiihenian  Christians,  with  Publius  their  bishops. 
The  Heathens  were  therefore  animated  by  every 
emotion    of    religious    zeal,     and    by    every 


(3  A.D.  128.  (4)  A.D.  125. 
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CHAP.  Bentiment  of  gratitude,  to  receive  with  all  the 
honours  of  triumph  the  patron  who  had  restored 
the  temples  of  their  Gods ;  the  champion  who 
liad  trodden  down  the  enemies  of  their  faith'. 
If  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate  that  a 
triumph  should  be  decreed,  it  was  at  this  period, 
and  upon  this  occasion.  The  antient  city 
seemed  to  revive  with  more  than  pristine  splen- 
dour from  its  ruins.  Ever  since  the  age  of 
Diciearc/ius^  its  condition  had  been  described  as 
so  wretched,  that  foreigners,  upon  the  first 
sight  of  it,  would  scarcely  believe  they  beheld 
what  once  had  been  so  renowned  a  city":  but 
a  neiv  Athens  had  arisen  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor.  Magnificent  temples,  stately 
shrines,  unsullied  altars,  awaited  the  benedic^ 
tion  of  the  sacerdotal  monarch ;  and  it  would 
indeed  have  been  marvellous  if  the  Athenians^ 
naturally  prone  to  adulation,  neglected  to 
bestow  it  upon  a  benefactor  so  well  disposed 


(1)  Upon  bis  return  to  kTHiB»%y  Hadrian  presided  as  magistrate  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Dumysia,  and  wore  the  Athenian  dress.  He  alip 
f^ave  to  the  Athenians  the  island  Cephallbnia.  Fid,  Dio,  Cast,  in  Fit. 
Hadrian. 

(2)  *Airternittn  ^  A*  V^^ttit  y<ri  rSv  ^iun  #i«f(w^(f%  t/  mvri  l^rtv  4 
•'(«r«y«#iM/»tffi  r»f  'Ahftmim  wiXtg.  Dicetarchi  Status  GrtfCMi,  p*  8 
Oxon,  1703. 
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for  its  receptioD.    The  triumphal  arch  was  of   chap. 
course  prepared ;  and  lasting  characters,  thereon 
inscribed,  have  proclaimed  to  succeeding  ages 
that  "the  Athens  OF  Hadrian  had  eclipsed 
THE  ciTr  OF  Theseus," 


We  now  advanced  towards  the  stupendous 
pillars  which  also  bear  the  name  of  that 
emperor ;  and  a  much  more  difficult  task  would 
remain,  if  we  should  undertake  to  develope  the 
circumstances  of  their  history.  According  to 
the  routine  of  objects  as  they  were  observed  by 
PausaniaSy  on  this  side  of  the  city,  the  hundred 
and  twenty  pillars  of  Phrygian  marble,  erected 
by  Hadrian,  were  in  this  situation ;  that  is  to 
say,  south-eastward  of  the  Acropolis^.  Sixteen 
columns  of  white  marble,  each  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  now 
remain  standing;  all  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
beautifully  fluted,  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship*.    But,  by  the  appearance  of  the 


(8)  T&  1^  Iwt^mAgirmrmt  Itunh  iTmm  mUnt  ^^vyiM  )u§w.  Paitsan*  Attioa^ 
ft,  43.      Lipa.  1696. 

(4)  Such  i«  their  extraordinary  size,  ivhen  compared  with  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  any  other  architectural  pillars  to  natural  oljectf, 
tbat  in  every  representation  of  them  hitherto  engraven,  where  figures 
of  living  beings  have  been  introduced  by  the  artist  to  afford  a  scale  for 
iheir  dimensions,  the  design  has  been  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of 

th« 
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plane  upon  which  the  columns  stand,  fVhder 
was  mduced  to  believe  that  there  were  origi- 
nally six  rows  of  pillars,  and  twenty  in  each 
row,  which  would  complete  the  number  men- 
tioned byPAUSANiAs'.  Chandler  and  Stuart 
are  the  first  authors  who  have  described  the 
Columns  of  Hadrian  as  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
Temple      of  JupiTER  Olympius*.      Le  Rou   considcrcd 

of  Jupiter  ^ 

ofympius.  them  as  a  part  of  the  Pantheon^;  a  name 
bestowed  occasionally,  by  different  travellers, 
upon  almost  every  building  in  Athens^  whether 
in  the  upper  or  in  the  hwer  city.  Theodosius 
ZygomalaSf  author  of  the  Letter  to  Martin  Crusius, 
published  in   1583,    mentions  the    Parthenon* 


the  enpvver  to  represent  these  fibres  sufficiently  diminutive.  Unahle 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  columns  of  such  ro«ipiitude  that  a  nan  of 
ordinary  stature  may  remain  concealed  ivithin  any  of  the  eanehareMf 
some  addition,  as  usual,  has  been  made  by  the  eng^raver  to  the  size  of 
the  fifures,  and  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  architecture  has  been 
thereby  diminished. 

(1)  "  Which,  therefore,  must  he  thitt  humbred'and  iwenty,  Pausanias 
speaketh  of,  as  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  of  Phrygian  roarble« 
beinf^  whiter  than  that  of  Penielicut,'*  Journey  into  Greece^  BocHlV, 
p.%n*    Land.  1682. 

(2)  See  Trav.  in  Greece,  vol.  II.  p.  74.  Oxf,  1776.  Also  Antiq.  of 
Mhens^  Tul.  III.  p.  11.    land.  1794. 

(3)  Ia9  Ruinet  des  plut  beaux  Monument  de  la  Grice,  PI,  S9.  ^.35. 
Parit,  1758.  Le  Roy*^  View  of  the  Ruin  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  that 
ma^ificeat  work. 

(4)  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Span^  fFeyage  de  Grhx,  9fe, 
<Mn.II.  p.  37.    hlaHaye,  17S4.)   but  it  may  have  oricpnated  in  an 

cmr 
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onder  this  last  appellation.     Guilleiiere  affirms    chap. 
positively,  that  the  principal  mosque  in  the  .      1   . 
lower  city  was  the  Pantheon*,  and  afterwards  5^^* 
describes  it  as  superior  to  that  of  Rome.    A  ^f  thk 
recent  traveller"  applies  the  name,  and  with 
more  reason,  to  an  edifice  described  by  Sttiart 
as  the  Poikile\  and  by  Wheler  as  the  Ohjmpiium^. 
In  this  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  real  history  of  these  pillars,  as  of 
many  other  antiquities  in  Aihensy   the  author 
would  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 


error  of  the  trenicriber  of  Z^gomalaf^  Letter,  or  in  an  error  of  tbe 
pren  :  itmthut  bein;  written  for  irmfhtSp     Tbe  words  are:  "Ti  wMtm 

Ij^Mvi^f  rmt  5^T§f4mt*EXXn9§fft  ««)  rmSrm,  rkt  Hirnt*  Ipsum  Pantheum : 
quod  ett  sdificiuin,  aliis  omnibus  excellentius :  in  quo  cxtrk  circnm- 
qnaque  historic  Grecomoi  sculpts  sunt,  et  quidem  diviae."  fVid* 
Ttarco-Gr^eeuE,  Hb,  vii.  p.  430.  BatU,  1583.)  The  author  is  here  eyi- 
dently  deAcribio;  the  Parthenon  t  and,  as  be  afterwards  mentions  tbe 
htrset  of  PrtuciieUts,  **  Wdw  t^i  /uy^nt  *»Xnt  (supra  roa^nam  portam),** 
it  te  not  very  probable  that  he  believed  the  bnildins^  to  be  the  Ptrntketm 
^HadrUiHi  unlest,  indeed,  be  alluded  to  the  Aonei  which  were  on  each 
aide  of  the  PropyUsa,    • 

(5)  "  11  y  a  trois  mosqu^es  k  Atb^nes :  une  dans  le  dbCSteau,  qui 
crt  Tincomparable  temple  de  Mi  nerve ;  et  deux  dans  la  ville,  dont  la 
principale  est  le  fameux  PanUt^,  qu'  Adrian  y  fit  bastir."  Vltjfage 
4*jtthlnet,  p.  156.     Parii^  1675. 

(6)  Mr.  IVUkm$,  See  tbe  Plan  eng^raved  for  the  Work  about  to  be 
published  by  Mr.  ff^alpok,  on  Parts  of  Greece,  Jsia,  and  Egjfpi,  from 
the  MS,  Journals  of  Travellers  in  the  Levani. 

(7)  Antiq.  of ^lAMf,  vol.  I.  c.5.  p.  37.    Land.  1769. 
(8}  Journey  into  <ir«fM,  BookV.  p.SdS*    I^Mf.  1682. 
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subsequent  investigation,  and  by  the  discoyeriefl^ 
which  the  excavations  of  future  travellers  may 
bring  to  light,  were  it  not  for  the  recent  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject  by  the  Earl  oi  Aberdeen^ ^ 
added  to  the  plan  of  this  mighty  structure  as 
afforded  both  by  Chandler^  and  by  Stuart^  from 
their  own  personal  observations;  which  seem 
to  place  the  history  of  the  building  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius^  constructed  with  double  rows  of 
oolumns,  ten  in  front,  and  twenty-one  in  flanks 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  ;  the  extent  of  the  front  being  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  flank 
more  than  four  hundred  :  of  which  sumptuous 
and  stately  temple,  these  pillars  are  the  majestic 
ruin.  The  area,  or  peribolusj  within  which  it 
stood,  was  four  stadia  in  circumference.  ^'Romer 
says  Chandler*,  ''  afforded  no  example  of  this 
species  of  building.  It  was  one  of  the  four  marble 
edifices  which  had  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
renown  the  architects  who  planned  them  *;  men. 


(1)  Introduction  to  FFUkhuft  Trans,  of  rUrwiut,  p.  66.    See  tlao 

Note  (1)  to  p.  9,  of  the  Text  of  that  Work.  Lond.  1819. 

(8)  Trav.  in  Greece,  vol.  II.  c.  15.  p.  74.  Ox/.  1776. 

(3)  Antiq.  of^Mflu,  vol.111,    c.  3.  Pi.  3.  Land.  1794, 

(4)  Trav.  in  Greece,  as  above  cited. 

(5)  jiiUitiaies,  CalUtechrm,  AtUimaekidei^  and  Pmtim,   weit  tbe 
earlier  architects  employed  on  this  fabric. 
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it  is  said,  admired  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gk>ds  chap. 
for  their  wisdom  and  excellence."  Some  of  the 
columns  still  support  their  architraves ;  one  of 
which,  being  measured  while  we  were  in  Athens^ 
was  found  to  equal  three  feet  in  width;  and, 
although  of  one  entire  piece  of  marble^  it 
extended,  in  length,  twenty-two  feet  six  inches*. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  entablature,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  principal  groupe,  is  shewn  the 
dwelling  of  a  hermit,  who  fixed  his  solitary 
abode  upon  this  eminence,  and  dedicated  his 
life  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime 
objects  by  which  his  mansion  was  everywhere 
surrounded.  Seventeen  of  these  pillars  were 
standing  in  1676:  but  a  few  years  before 
Chandler  arrived  in  Athens,  one  was  thrown 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
mosque  in  the  market-place.  Such  instances 
of  dilapidation  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  are. 


(6)  What  the  feelings  of  tlie  Aikmunu  must  have  been  npon  the 
restoration  of  this  temple,  may,  in  some  deg^ree,  be  collected  firoin 
the  following  observations  of  Plutarch^  and  of  DicmarchuM^  concerning 
the  edifice  in  its  imperfect  state.    *Xif  ykf  h  itiXst  m  Mlm«/«f  rd 

Sif^M  ArtXW  Uxnmt9>  (PhUareh,  exiremo  SoitmeJ)     JHetBtarehut  seems  to 
have  had  a  foresight  of  its  future  splendour.     He  says :   'OX^/mtmi^ 
^nXlg  ftih  ««ri(fl'Xfi{if  3^ l;^«f  ri^f  Wff  •t»t^<nnmt  &frtyfmf4r  ^fifUfmt  Hv 
fiUxngnh  EI  XTNETEAESeiL     JDieteareh,  Deteripi,  Gfme,  mp.  Mmn 
JUMheniaAUidM^tibA.  c.lO. 

VOL.  VI.  y 
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fortunately,  very  rare;  ^and  we  find  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  damage  done  to  the  remains  of  tha 
temple  was  made  a  pretext  for  extorting  fifteen 
purses  from  the  Governor  of  Athens;  a  tax 
levied  by  the  Pasha  of  Negropont,  as  expressly 
stated,  for  the  violence  committed  by  the  fFai- 
tvode  in  overthrowing  the  pillar. 


Ilissur, 

Fountain 

Callirhiie, 


False  No- 
tions enter- 
tained of 
the  River. 


Descending  from  the  area  of  the  temple 
toward  the  Ilissus,  we  visited  the  fountain 
Callirhoe,  sometimes  called  Enneacrunus^  We 
observed  niches  in  the  rock,  for  the  votive  qfferingSr 
where  there  had  been  a  cascade :  and  hereabouts 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  altars  of  .those 
Muses  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  were 
called  Ilissiades.  Afterwards,  as  we  examined  the 
channel  of  the  river,  for  a  considerable  extent, 
we  found  it  to  exhibit  such  evident  traces  of  a 
powerful  current  having  worn  away  the  solid 
substance  of  its  rocky  bed,  that  we  were 
convinced  it  could  not  formerly  have  been 
characterized  by  the  appearance  it  now  exhibits; 
namely,  that  of  an  occasional  torrent,  sometimes 
dry  throughout  the  entire  year.  Chandler  says,  he 
visited  it  several  times  after  snow  had  fallen  on 


*  (I)  \\d,  MettrsH  Ceramic.  Getnin.  c.  14.  op-  Grtmv,  Thetaur,  Cnee, 
tarn.  IV.  p.  982.    L.  Bat,  1699. 
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the  motintaiiis,  and  after  heavy  riin;  but  that  he  chap. 
never  found  even  the  surface  of  the  channel  to  be 
covered  with  water:  it  lodged  only  in  the  hollows 
of  the  stone,  and  trickled  from  one  cavity 
to  another*.  Yet  we  should  reluctantly  conclude 
with  that  writer,  that  the  Poets  who  celebrated 
Ilissus  ''as  a  stream  laving  the  fields,  cool  and 
lucid,''  either  conceived  or  conveyed  "  a  false 
idea  of  this  renowned  water-course."  Some 
other  cause  must  be  assigned  for  the  disagree- 
ment of  their  descriptions  with  the  real  character 
which  the  river  now  bears.  The  earliest  tra- 
veller whose  work  we  have  cited  seems  to  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  loss  of 
the  current,  but,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Athens, 
distinctly  states,  that  the  water  of  the  Ilissus  had 
been  diverted  and  divided  by  an  infinite  number  qf 
rivulets f  cut  on  purpose  to  supply  the  fountains 
in  the  gardens  about  the  town'.  In  a  former 
part  of  his  work  he  seems  to  insinuate  that  the 
current  had  also  been  carried  off  for  the  use  of 


'    (3)  Trav.in  Greece,  vol.  II.  p.  79*     Ou/.  1776. 

(3)  "  Le  pont  eat  8o6tenu  de  iroit  arches ;  et  an  denous  est  te 
canal  oik  pattoit  I'lUissus  quand  11  estoit  riviire,  car  avjourd'huy  le 
canal  est  sec ;  FHiusuM  a  egU  divertff^  ei  fetrtagi  en  wm  inftfoii  de 
rigeleSf  qui  i'^pancbent  de  cost^  et  d'antre,  pour  aller  faire  det  jeisu 
d*eau  dans  les  jardins  des  environs  de  la  ville.*'  Veffage  d'jftf^net,  par 
De  la  GuUietiere,  p,  S63»    Paris,  1675. 
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CHAP,  the  mills  near  to  the  city  ^ ;  and  those  who  have 
visited  Troas  know  very  well  that  a  channel  thus 
diverted,  for  a  single  Turkish  mill,  is  sufficient  to 
carry  off  a  torrent  of  water  not  less  potent  than 
was  the  stream  of  the  Ilissus*.  In  the  simple 
narrative  of  De  la  Gnilletiere  we  have  therefore 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  conclusion, 
although  in  opposition  to  Chandler,  that  the 
antient  writers  by  whom  the  Jlisstis  is  mentioned 
did  not  fall  '*^into  local  absurdities  and  untruths'/* 
in  their  descriptions  of  that  river :  neither  is 
there  any  thing  more  justly  reprehensible  in 
literary  matters,  than  the  very  common  pro- 
pensity to  depreciate  the  accuracy  of  Poets  and 
Historians,  whenever  a  difficulty  occurs  in 
reconciling  their  statements  with  existing 
appearances^. 


(l)  ''  Le  Didascaloi  noas  dit,  que  c'estoit  la  faute  det  moultns,  et 
que  la  rivdre  tTHIiuut  esioii  prhemtewumi  emtp^  en  tani  tie  eatumx, 
qu'elle  ne  pouvoit  foarnir  asses  d'eaa  pour  bien  moudre  le  bled." 
Ibid,  P.9S6. 

(9)  See  GHFb  Topoi^npby  of  TVoy,  p.  48.    Lomd.  1804. 

(3)  See  doiua^'s  Travels  Id  Greece,  toLII.  p.79«    Ojt/,  1776. 

(4)  Plato  (in  PhBd.  t9m,nL  p.  829.)  mentions  ihefure  tmdiimpU 
waien  of  the  Ilunus  but  as  this  passage  of  that  author  is  caprcssly 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  fTdtpeie,  in  his  MS,  Jeumai^  when  writing  upon  the 
same  sulject,  bis  observations  will  now  ba  added,  as  stronfply  snppoit- 
log  the  opinion  already  given.—'*  Neither  wood  nor  water  seem  to 
have  aboimded  in  Attica.    I  did  not  meet  a  stream  of  aiiy  magnitude 

(eaceptiag 
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From  the  bed  of  the  river — ^after  visiting  that 
part  of  it  where  the  marble  bridge  of  three  arches, 
mentioned  by  all  writers  to  the  time  of  Stuart  % 
conducted  across  the  Ilissus  to  AGRi£^  the  scene 
of  one  of  Plcuos  Dialogues ' — ^we  ascended  to 
view  the  remains  of  the  Stadium  Panathe-  oadimm 
KAicuH,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of 


PasM<A«- 


(aeeptinfp  the  Cephitiut)  io  any  part  of  it*  Dio  Cbrysostom  layi, 
tlierc  are  not  great  mountains  to  be  seen,  nor  are  there  rivers  flowing 
through  the  country,  /^^  wtrmfUi  Imf^U^rttt  Orat.6.  Athens  itsdyf 
was  supplied  with  well-water ;  hence  the  number  of  antient  wells  we 
obsenre  cut  in  the  rock  about  the  city  near  Lycabettus.  Pausanlat 
(lib.i.),  as  well  as  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Solon»  makes  mention  of 
them-  The  exportation  of  wood  and  pitch  was  forbidden  by  law,  as  we 
And  from  the  Scholiast  on  a  passage  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
What  the  country  afibrded  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  na?y« 
Tbe  Lyceum  and  Cynosarges  weroi  according  to  Dicsarcfausi  umrikf^fa^ 
W9U  woodedi  because>  as  places  of  public  resort,  they  were  much 
attended  to ;  but  trees  are  not  now  to  be  found  there.  It  would  be 
as  difi&cnlt  to  find  the  pure  and  limpid  waters  of  the  Ilissus, 
salfl^  Mil  Im^mm,  which  Plato  mentions  in  the  FhtDdms ;    there  ia 

never  any  quantity  of  water  in  the  river-bed.  In  former  timet,  tha 
ehanncl  was  full.  Besides  the  passage  from  Plaio,  the  following 
allusion  of  Cratinus  to  a  famous  orator  supports  this  opinion : 

Te  Gods,  what  a  flow  of  words  is  here! 

Ilissus  IS  in  his  throat.    "Vu^fn  Iv  rf  fd^uyu 
and  we  know  that  the  Pelasgi   were   accused   of  way-laying  tha 
Athenian  women,  when  they  went  from  the  city  to  draw  water  from 
the  Ilissus."— ^FSiijpelff'f  MS.  Jowmal. 

(5)  See  the  View  of  it  in  Simarfs  Jiktmt.    The  bridge  no  longer 
exists. 

(6)  AmfiSan  H  m»  E/Xi#W^  X*^^  '^Tf*  mO^^*****^  ••  ^*  ^   PanjoniVe 
jiUiea,  C.19.  p.  45.    Xfjpff«1696. 

(7)  The  Phadnut  to  called  from  one  of  the  dlKiples  of  Soeraia, 
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the  bridge;  for  the  latter  was  seventy  feet  wide, 
and  conducted  immediately  into  the  arena  of  the 
former.  It  has  been  usual  to  say  of  this  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  Herodes 
Atticus\  that  nothing  now  remains  of  its  former 
magnificence.  To  our  eyes,  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  mind  with  an  >  accurate  idea 
of  the  object  itself,  and  of  its  grandeur,  and  of 
the  prodigious  nature  of  the  work,  seemed  to 
exist  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  perfect  state.  The 
marble  covering  of  the  seats,  it  is  true,  no 
longer  appears;  but  the  lines  are  visible  of  the 
different  ranges;  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
covering  itself  might  be  brought  to  light  by  a 
removal  of  the  soil.  The  absence  of  ornament  is 
of  little  consequence  as  to  the  general  effect : 
the  decorations  of  a  Stadium^  however  costly  in 


(I)  It  vas  originally  coDstructed  by  Lycurgtu:  but  it  was  restored 
by  Herodet,  whose  real  name,  as  given  by  Span  from  an  Mhenmn 
inscription,  was  Tiberiui  Claudius  JUicut  Herodet,  He  lavished  upon 
it  the  most  enormous  sums,  covering  it  entirely  with  the  white  marble 
of  Mount  PeateUcui.  Pausanias  did  not  expect  to  be  credited,  even 
in  the  brief  description  of  this  work,  as  thus  given  :    T«  )t,  «jMvr«#<  ^i» 

•lm»^fui9  itfnkmiii,     Pausan.  Auiea,  c,  19.  pp.  46,  ^6,     Xi>r.  1696. 
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their  nature,  may  be  easUy  imagined;  and  if,    chaA 
instead   of   having  ransacked  the  quarries  of  <    ■»■    » 
PejUelkus  for  its  garniture,  some  more  precious 
material  had  been  used,  the  superficial  invest^ 
ment,  in  so  vast  a  theatre,  would  not  materially 
have  altered    its    general    appearance.      The 
remains  of  Stadia  still  exist  in  different  parts  of 
Greece ;  but  this  of  Athens  surpasses,  as  in  the 
days  of  its  splendour,  every  other  in  the  world. 
Its  form  is  so  perfect,  that  the  spectator  tra« 
versing  the  arena  between  its  sloping  sidest 
toward  the  Coilon  at  its  south-etistetn  extremity^ 
almost  imagines  himself  to  be  transported  to  the 
age  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
its  innumerable  guests  I  and  when  seated  in  the 
higher  part  of  it,  where  people  from  all  Attica, 
ranged  by  thousands,   beheld  a  still  gathering 
multitude,  thronging  eagerly  toward  the  spot; 
every    countenance    bemg   animated    by    the 
greatness  of  the  solemnity^   and  every  heart 
beating  with  the  most  impatient  expectation; 
how  affecting  is  the  scene  before  him !    Nothing 
is  wanted  to  render  it  more  impressive,  but  the 
actual  presence  of  the  pomp  itself — the  noise  of 
the  chariots — the  prancing  and  the  neighing  of  the 
horses — the  sounds  of  the  music — the  exhibition 
of  the  combatants — and  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
Even    the  passages,  through  which  ferocious 
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CHAP,  animals^  were  conducted  into  the  arena,  and  the 
entrances  and  retreats  for  those  who  contested 
prizes,  yet  remain  almost  in  their  entire  state. 
Nothing  has  been  removed  or  destroyed,  but  the 
parts  which  were  merely  ornamental;  and  these 
are  not  missed  in  the  general  survey  of  a  struc^ 
ture  necessarily  simple  as  to  its  form,  but 
inexpressibly  great  and  striking  in  its  aspect; 
and  this  effect  is  owing,  not  solely  to  its  artificial 
character,  but  to  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance 
as  a  work  of  Nature ;  the  very  mountains  having 
contributed  to  the  operations  of  art,  in  its 
fonnation  *.  Such  a  combination  may  be  often 
observed  in  antient  theatres  of  a  semicircular 
form;  but  there  is  not,  either  ia Hellas  or  imista 
Minor,  an  instance,  where  the  natural  lineaments 
of  the  country  have  admitted  of  a  similar 
adaptation  to  the  appropriate  shape  of  the 
Grecian  Stadium.  This  splendid  memorial  of 
jiuic  splendour,  and  of  the  renown  of  a  private 
dtizea  of  jithens,  became  ultimately  his  funeral 


(l)  When  Hadrian  was  in  Jihent,  he  presided  at  the  PwuitkaiMt^ 
and  caused  one  thousand  wild  beasts  to  be  hunted  in  the5liMftinii,  for 
the  diversion  of  the  people.  "Jikenu  miik  feramm  vemOimem  vt 
StatHo  exhibuii.'*  Spartkmut,  in  ^us  Viti,  c.  19- 
-  (S)  There  is  a  very  fine  riew  of  it,  as  engraved  by  Lambeer  from 
a  drawing:  by  JRf viiqr,  la  SUurfi  Aikem,  vol.  III.  e.  7*  PL  9. 
1794. 
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monmnent:  and  a  very  curious  discovery  xnay   chap. 
be  reserved  for  future  travellers  in  the  majestic  ^     ^-   * 
sepulchre  of  Heroics  himself;  who  was  here  oiHeroda. 
interred  %  with  the  highest  obsequies  and  most 
distinguished  honours  that  a  grateful  people 
could  possibly  bestow  upon  the  tomb  of  a 
benefactor,    who  spared  no  expense  for  them 
vfivle  he  was  living,  and  every  individual  of 
whom  participated  in  his  bounty  at  his  death*, 
A   little  eastward    of  the  Stadium   are  the 
vestiges    of    the    Temple    of    Diana    jfgnta. 
Having  again  crossed  the  Ilissus,  we  observed, 
near  to  its  northern  bank,  some  remains  which 
Stuart  and  others  have  considered  as  those  of 
the  Lyceum.     Hence  we  proceeded  toward  the 


(3)  The  funeral  of  Htrodet  Aitieua  matt  have  afibrded  one  of  the 
most  affeetinif  solemnitiet  of  which  Hiitoiy  makes  mention.  He  was 
fercntjf^ii  yean  old  when  he  died :  and  in  the  initructions  which  he 
left  for  hit  interment,  he  desired  to  be  buried  at  Maraikm,  where  he 
was  bom ;  but  the  Atkenknu  insisted  upon  possessing  his  remains,  an4 
they  caused  the  youth  of  their  city  to  bear  him  to  the  Siadium 
PamaikMtritum^  which  he  had  built;  all  the  people  accompanying,  and 
pouring  forth  lamenlattone  as  lor  a  deceased  parent.    'A/vfcTM,  rmt  vSh 

4AmX«*  imMft$it  Mfuif  mtfi  tifnfuSnti,  2ra  irmhtt  Xf*^^'^  r«ir^f  ;^fi^wr«vrcf • 
(PkOotiraimi  ns  ^  f^Ud,  SophUi.  iib.  ii.  IJpt.  1709.)  What  a  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil  of  a  Rapkaei  I  Historical  painters  sometimes 
complain  that  every  event  in*antient  history  has  been  already  handled : 
here  is  one,  at  least,  to  which  this  complaint  is  not  applicable. 

(4)  He  bequeathed  to  every  Jihtmim  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  our  monsj. 
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CHAP,  cast,    to  ascend  Mount  Anchesmus,    and  to 

V,  w^-  ■/  enjoy    in    one  panoramic '  survey  the  glorious^ 

prospect  presented  from  its  summit,  of  all  the 

antiquities  and  natural  beauties  in  the  Athenian 

Plain.     At  the   foot  of   this  mount  were  the 

remains  of  a  reservoir,  constructed  by  Hadrian 

HadriatCt  for  thc  purposc  of  rccciving  water  for  his  new 

eserroir.  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  bciug  couvcycd  by  a  most  expensive 

aqueduct,  whose  broken  piers  may  be  traced  to 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  spot,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  toward  the  country 
between  Fames  and  Pentelicus.  In  Stuarts  time, 
part  of  an  arcade  of  marble  remained,  con- 
sisting of  two  Ionic  columns,  with  their  enta- 
blature ;  and  the  spring  of  an  arch,  containing 
the  fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  was 
remarkably  restored  by  Spons  discovery  of  the 
entire  legend  in  a  manuscript  at  Zara*.  It 
stated,  that  the  work  was  begun  by  Hadrian,  in 

- — " — " -- 

(1)  Since  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in  England  of  exhibiting  the 
views  of  celebrated  cities  by  the  sort  of  painting  called  Panorama, 
a  hope  has  been  excited  that  Athem  will  one  day  become  the  sulject 
of  such  a  picture ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  highly  'probable  that 
Mmmt  jinchesmus  will  be  made  the  point  of  observation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  liable  to  this  objection ;  that  the  grandeur  of  effect  i» 
always  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  spectator* 
The  city  makes,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  appearance  in  the  road 
from  Elel'sib,  immediately  after  leaving  the  defile  of  Daphne. 

(2)  IFheler  says  at  Sprdalro.  See  Spon,  Voyage  de  JDalmtUU,  Re- 
turn. 1.   it.hl.ttla  Haye,  1724* 
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the  new  jithensy  and  completed  by  his  son 
AMonirius  Pius^.  The  whole  fabric  is  now 
destroyed^  so  that  even  the  site  of  the  arcade 
cannot  be  determined;  but  the  architrave  yet 
remains,  with  that  part  of  the  inscription  which 
was  observed  here  when  fVheler  and  Span 
visited  the  spot :  it  forms  the  lintel  or  top  of 
one  of  the  gates,  leading  toward  its.  antient 
situation,  in  the  present  wall  of  the  city*.  We 
ascended  to  the  commanding  eminence  of  the 
mount,  once  occupied  by  a  temple  oiAnckesmian  ^'»««' 
Jupiter.  The  Pagan  shrine  has,  as  usual,  been 
succeeded  by  a  small  Christian  sanctuary :  it  is 
dedicated  to  St.  George.  Of  the  view  from  this 
rock,  even  Wheler  could  not  write  without 
emotion.  "  Here,"  said  he  *,  "  a  Democriius 
might  sit  and  laugh  at  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  whose  glories  so  soon  vanish;  or  an 
Heraclitus  weep  over  its  manifold  misfortunes, 
telling  sad  stories  of  the  various  changes  and 
events  of  Fate."    The  prospect  embraces  every 


(3)  IMP  .  CAESAR  •  T  •  AELfVS  '  UADftlANVS*  ANTONINVS  •  AUG  •  PIVS  • 
COS-  III  •  TRIB  •  POT  •  II  •  PP-  AQVAEDVCTVM  •  IN  •  NOVIS  •  ATHE>IS- 
COEPTVM  •  A  •  DIVO  •  BADRIANO  •  PATRE  •  9V0  •  COKSVMMAVIT  • 
DEOiCAVITQVE. 

(4)  See  the  third  volume  of  StuarfB  Athens,  as  edited  by  Revelty, 
p.  28.  Note  (a).     Land,  1794. 

(5)  Jouraey  into  deece,  BookV.  p.  374.    Lmd,  1683. 
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CHAP,  object,  excepting  only  those  upon  the  southrwest 
^'  ■^-  ^  side  of  the  Castle.  Instead  of  describing  the 
thtniminit.  cffcct  produccd  in  our  minds  by  such  a  sight,  it 
will  be  more  consistent  with  the  present  under- 
taking, to  note  down  what  the  objects  really  are 
which  the  eye  commands  from  this  place.  It  is 
a  plan  we  propose  to  adopt  again,  upon  similar 
occasions,  whenever  the  observations  we  made 
upon  the  spot  will  enable  us  so  to  do.  The 
situation  of  the  observer  is  north-east  of  the  city: 
and  the  Reader  may  suppose  him  to  be  looking^ 
in  a  contrary  direction,  towards  the  AcropoUs; 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  this  fine  picture: 
thence^  regarding  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Citadel^  from  its  north-western  side,  toward  the 
south  and  easty  the  different  parts  of  it  occur  in 
the  following  order;  although,  to  a  spectator, 
they  all  appear  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view. 

Central  Object. 

The  lofty  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned 
with  its  majestic  temples,  the  Parthenon, 
Erecthtunif  &c. 

Fore  Ground. 

The  whole  of  the  modem  city  of  Athens. 
with  its  gardens,  ruins,  mosques,  and  walk, 
spreading  into  the  plain  beneath  the  Citadel. 
A  procession   for  an  Albanian  wedding. 
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music,  &c.  was  at  this  time  passing  out  of  one     chap 
of  the  gates. 

Right,  or  North' Western  Wing. 
The  Temple  of  Theseus. 

Lefty  or  South'Eastem  Wing. 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

Fiew  beyond  the  Citadel,  proceeding  from  West,  to 

South  and  East. 
I.Areopagus.   2.Pnyx.   S.Ilissus.  4. Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  in  Agra,  and  Fountain 
Gallirhoe.      5.  Stadium  Panathbnaicum* 
Site  of  the  Lyceum,  &c. 

Parallel  Circuit,  with  a  more  extended  radius. 

1 .  Hills  and  Defile  of  Daphne,  or  Via  Sacra. 
2.  Piraeus.  3.  Munychia  and  Phalerum. 
4.  Salamis.  5.  ^oiNA.  6.  More  distant  Isles. 
7.  Hymettus. 

Ditto,  still  more  extended. 

1.  Parnes.  2.  Mountains  beyond  Eleusis 
and  Megara.  3.  Acropolis  of  Corinth. 
4.  Moimtains  of  Peloponnesus.  5.  The 
iEoEAN  and  distant  Islands. 

Immediately  beneath  the  eye. 
1.  Plain  of  Athens,  with  Albanians  engaged 
n  agriculture;  herds  of  cattle,  &c.  &c. 
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Hereafter,  in  describing  prospects,  where  bur 
situation  as  spectators  has  been  more  elevated, 
and  the  view  thereby  rendered  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  well  as  the  objects  more  numerous,  we 
shall  complete  an  entire  circumference ;  noting 
our  observations  according  to  the  points  of  a 
mariner's  compass,  after  the  plan  adopted  by 
Wheler.     During  the  time  that  we  were  occu- 
pied in  making  our  survey  from  this  eminence, 
Lusiei'i  began  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  inesti- 
mable view  of  Athens  which  he  designed,  and 
afterwards  completed,  upon  this  spot ;  adding 
every  colour,  even  the  most  delicate  tints  and 
touches  of  his  pencil,  while  the  objects  he  deli- 
neated were  yet  before  his  eyes*.  We  remained 
with  him  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day : 
and    having   now  examined   all  the  principal 
antiquities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens, 
we  returned  by  the  gate  leading  to  Anches- 
Mus,  where  the  inscribed  marble,  relating  to 
Hadrians  reservoir  for  water  at  the  foot  of  the 


( I )  Iq  this  Dianoer  he  finished  bis  Fiew  of  Cnutaniinople,  taken 
from  an  eminence  above  the  Canal ;  working  with  his  colours  in  the 
open  air.  His  rival,  Fauvel^  was  not  in  Athent  durin;  the  time  of  our 
viait ;  a  Frenchman  equally  renowned,  for  his  talents  as  an  artist,  his 
researches  as  an  antiquary,  and  his  disinterested  attention  td  all 
travellers,  whether  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  nation. 
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mount,  is  now  placed.  After  entering  the  city, 
we  resolved  to  try  our  success  by  making  an 
excavation,  not  only  in  one  of  the  tombs,  but  also 
in  the  exhausted  wells,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  neighbourhood- of  ^Men^. 


TtBWykwXttPARntBNON.amwibSIHV*  MBONtCUI. 


CHAP.  VI. 
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Excavations — Great  Antujuity  of  the  Athenian  Weih — 
Curious  Inscription  upon  a  Tcrra-^otta  Latnp — Excur- 
sim  foHymettua — Temple  tf  DMnsi — Monastery — Vuil 
to  the  summit  of  the  Mountain — Plants — Panoramic 
Survey  of  the  Country — Return  to  Athens — Singular 
Adventure  thai  beftl  the  Author — Description  of  tht 
Ceremonies  of  the  Bath,  as  practised  In/  the  Turitiah 
and  Grecinn  IVomen— -Further  Ohsetvations  in  the  Aeto- 
polii — Inscriptions — SpeciTnen  of  Cadmaan  Characteia 
— Addition^  Remarks  upon  the  Partheuou— £^«c(  of 
Sun-set  behind  the  Mountains  of  PeloponDcaiu. 

Having   hired    Bome  Albanian   peasants  for 

_,  the  work,  and  obtained  pernuBsioD  irom  the 

fFaiujode,  we  began  the  examination  of  some  of 
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UieweQs.    Mr.  Cb]|D^>  m  the  mean  time/ raper-  ohak 
mtendfid  the  excavatidn  of  a  twmubis  near  the 


foad  leadkg  to  the  Piraeus;  but  the  difficulty 
of  canrymg  on  any  nfkUrtaking  of  thia  kind,  Sxem- 
owing  to  tiie  jealousy,  not  only  of  the  Turkic 
but  also  of  the  Greekst  Who  always  suppose  that 
some  secret  horde  of  gold  is  the  object  of 
research,  renders  it  liable  to  continual  inter^ 
raption.  After  two  days  spent  in  opening  the 
tomb,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  it 
had  been  examined  before ;  and  we  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  this  cir* 
cumstance  was  the  sole  ground  of  the  easy 
pomission  we  had  obtained  to  begin  the  labour 
for  the  second  time.  In  the  examination  of  the 
wells,  we  succeeded  better;  but  our  acquit^ 
tions  were  as  nothing,  compared  with  thosc^ 
which  have  since  been  made*.  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  author  to  suspect  that  the 
cleansing  of  an  old  well  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  valuable  antiquities,  were  these: 


(I)  Ptfticatorly  fay  Mr.  MkHll^  and  fay  Mr.  OttAtm  of  Trmi^ 
CtOegt^  CamkHig€^  ton  of  Sir  JammOrahamt  Bart  Tb«  latter  of  tfaaia 
faollemeD,  in  opening  one  of  the  wells,  rwlored  to  tfae  infaafailifti  of 
Mktm^  to  ifaeir  gveat  Joy»  a  terf  flae  spria;  of  water,  wUck  famet 
forth  upon  the  remoral  of  tfae  rnfabteh  bgr  wkich  the  weB  w«  IBM : 
Um  Aost  Taluafale  fill  ha  oaaM  hafa  naitto  a  eity  wbefe  water 
particnUrlj  icarea.' 

VOL.  VI.  % 


nian  ffeUs, 
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CHAP,  ^si,  the  wells  of  Greece  were  always  the  resort 
'   \'    •  of  its  inhabitants ;  they  were  places  of  conver- 
sation, of  music,  dancing,  revelling,  and  ahnost 
;         every  kind  of  public  festivity ;  secondly ^  that  their 
remote  antiquity  is  evident  from  the  following 
Great  An-  extraordinary  circumstance.    Over  the  mouth 

tiquity  of 

tiie^M^-  of  each  well  has  been  placed  a  massive  marble 
cylinder,  nearly  corresponding,  as  to  its  form, 
ornaments,  height,  and  diameter,  with  the 
marble  altars  which  are  so  commonly  converted 
by  the  Turks  into  mortars  for  bruising  their 
com.  A  very  entire  altar  of  this  shape  is  in 
the  Cambridge  Collection  of  Greek  MarblesK 
These  wells  had  no  contrivance  for  raising 
water  by  means  of  a  windlass,  or  even  of  the 
simple  lever*,  common  over  all  the  North  of 
Europe,  which  is  often  poised  by  a  weight  at 
the  outer  extremity*.  The  water  rose  so  near 
to  the  surface,  that  it  was  almost  within  reach 
of  the  hand;  and  the  mode  of  raising  it  was  by 
a  hand-bucket,  with  a  rope  of  twisted  herbs. 
Owing  to  the  general  use  of  this  rope,  and  its 


(1)  Presented  to  tbe  euthor  by  Bridges  Htnrvqf,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Jtnu 
CoUegt,    It  was  brought  from  DtUt, 

(9)>  Tbe  lever  is  now  used  for  some  of  the  wells  in  Aiktm:  but  it 
seems  probeble  that  the  use  of  this  roecbanicnl  power  amon;  tbe 
Mtdem  Greeht  was  introduced  by  the  Mbmiiau. 

(3)  See  a  Sketch  of  the  old  rMtenac  Well  as  a  F^^iMlte  to  Chap.  U. 
Vol.  IX.  of  these  Traveb,  8fO.  Edition. 
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consequent  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  chap. 
well,  the  interior  of  those  massive  marble  cylin-  «  '  > 
ders  has  been  actually  grooved  all  round,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches:  in  some 
instances,  transverse  channels  appear  crossing 
the  others  obliquely,  and  to  an  equal  depth. 
An  effect  so  remarkable,  caused  in  solid  marble 
by  its  attrition  with  one  of  the  softest  sub- 
stances, affords  convincing  proof  that  a  great 
length  of  time  must  have  elapsed  before  any 
one  of  those  furrows  in  the  stone  could  have 
been  so  produced ;  and  that  many  ages  would  be 
requisite  to  form  such  channels  in  any  number. 

Having  selected  a  dry  well  for  our  experi-^ 
ment,  whose  mouth  was  covered  by  a  cylinder 
remarkably  distinguished  by  this  appearance, 
we  removed  a  quantity  of  stones  and  rubbish, 
and  fbimd  at  the  bottom  a  substratum  of  moist 
marie.  In  this  humid  substance  (the  original 
deposit  of  the  water  when  the  well  was  used), 
the    number    of    terra-cotta    vessels,     lamps^ 

4 

pitchers,  bottles,  some  entire,  others  broken, 
was  very  great.  We  removed  thirty-seven  in 
an  entire  state,  of  various  sizes  and  forms. 
They  were  chiefly  of  a  coarse  manufacture, 
without  glazing  or  ornament  of  any  kind ;  but 
the  workmen  brought  up  also  the  feet,  handles; 

z  2 
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iiecks>  and  other  partk  of  ectfthea  Tafies  of  % 
very  superior  quality  and  workmanship :  sotte 
of  these  were  fluted,  and  of  a  jet  blaek  colour  ; 
others  of  a  bright  red,  similar  to  those  iimume- 
rable  fragments  of  terra  cotta  found  upon  the  site 
of  all  Grecian  cities ;  especially  m  the  outer  Cera- 
mcu$\  and  in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  since 
opened,  as  weU  as  those  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily • 
While  this  work  was  going  on,  a  lan^  waa 
brought  to  us,  without  any  information  of  the 
pla^ie  where  it  was  found,  but  of  such  singular 
beauty  and  int»est,  that  the  author  would  be 
guilty  of  an  unpard^maible  (Mniasion  if  he  neg* 
lected  to  insert  its  particular  description:  he 
has  an  additional  motiye  for  so  doing  {  namely, 

(l)  By  ooUectinif  upon  the  spot  these  fragmenti  of  Grtci&n  ^ifAittrj^ 
tivl  flMBpertDif  afteiirafdt  the  tn^gattttz  fooad  upon  the  tite  of  mic 
flltienl  city  wift  tboee  diceovered  vpon  the  tite  of  muHkmr^  %  vef|r 
mnrkcd  difference  of  manufacture  may  be  ohaerfcd.  The  CttHMitrnM 
ieetned  to  have  uaed  a  particularly  heavy  and  coarse  black  ware ;  that 
of  iMfw  wu  the  lightest  and  nnst  elegant ;  that  of  Jiwywi  the  iia  iuH 
•nd  moet  antient.  The  most  perfect  pottery  of  Moitm  Grmm  h  the 
Earthenware  cff  LarUta,  where  it  may  be  found  almost  equal  in  beauty 
to  the  antient  A#ni  MMcb  Mk  Or^  dlsooveied  at  Aikem$,  upon  tlM 
ottliide  of  the  eity^  fragments  of  the  ftMst  antient  nues,"  lying  na  in 
n  quarry,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  prove  that  a  veiy  large  esta- 
UUhmeilt  fo#  Ihe  mnMilictuM  of  Hiriktmifan  once  existed  vp«n  (he 
apoU  As  it  remains  these  at  this  hotlv^  it  my  assist  in  decidl^  Ae 
disputed  position  of  the  outer  Cbramicus.  "Feea  H  Cakotthemu 
etmiafftmAkhfUiks  pAhcuit^^fidKd  ^,  Oinaiiieef  ^ffsUalir.'^ 
Plin.  Hist,  Nat  lib^  vatf.  e.  19.    L,  All.  tSn. 
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the  hope  of  being  one  day  able  to  recover  thia  ^^/^' 
curious  rdic:  for  its  ektraordiaary  perfec- 
tion so  much  excited  the  cupidity  of  one  of  the 
Soman  JbmuUoru  that  having  volunteered  the 
troublesome  and  difficult  task  of  packing  up  our 
antiquities  when  we  were  about  to  leave  Athen»r 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  steal 
this  lamp;  and  the  theft  was  not  discovered 
until  the  case^  said  by  him  to  contain  it,  was 
opened  upon  its  arrival  in  England.  Possibly, 
therefore,  as  it  may  exist  in  some  Cabinet  of 
Europe^  the  following  account  of  it  may  hereafter 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  its  situation ;  if  it  do 
not  prove  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  It  was 
of  a  black  colour,  like  our  dark  Wedgwood  ware : 
when  first  offered  to  us,  it  seemed  to  be  cor- 
roded and  porous;  but  after  it  had  imbibed  a 
little  oil,  it  appeared  as  perfect  as  if  it  had 
recently  issued  from  'the  hands  of  the  Athenian 
potter.  In  diape  and  size  it  resembled  the 
generality  of  antient  terra-cotia  lamps;  being 
of  a  circular  form,  and  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  protruding  lip  for  the  wick  m 
one  part  of  the  circumference.  Upon  the  top 
of  it,  a  lion  was  represented  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture ;  the  figure  of  the  animal  expressing  all  the 
energy  and  greatness  of  style  peculiar  to  the 
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CHAP,   best  age  of  sculpture.    Within  the  circle  at  the 
^      -    .  bottom  of  the  lamp  was  this  inscription : 

Curious 

Inscription  Z  XI  K  P  A  T 

upon  a 

Tmt..  H  Z  E  X  E 

coUa 

Lamp.  Z  n  O  N 

SOCRATES  •  ACCEtT  •  THIS .  ANIMA  L 

It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  originally  one 
of  those  offerings  called  vigrtgajv  ayaXfMtra  by 
Euripides',  the  imagines,  or,  as  usually  trans- 
lated, grata  munera,  which  the  friends  of  a 
'deceased  person  were  wont  to  carry  after  the 
corpse  during  the  funeral  procession :  and  per- 
haps  it  was  deposited  in  the  grave  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  antient  world. 

During  the  first  days  of  November  we  con- 
tinued our  researches  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
both  in  making  these  excavations,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  Inscriptions  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  former  travellers.  Upon  the  third 
of  this  month  we  set  out  upon  an  excursion  to 


(1)  Km  fuif  i^  r«t  •'icri^  Y^f^'f  "^ 

Ewr^rid,  Id  Ak,  v.6l2.  p.  88S.  Ctmiah,  1(»94. 
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HtmettusS  intendinfi:  to  visit  the  summit  of  chap. 

VI 

the  mountain.    Having  taken  with  us  horses^  a  «^    -^    ^ 
guide,  and   provisions  for  the   day,  we   left  ^^^ 
Athens  for  this  purpose,  at  sun-rise;  Signor  ^y»««««- 
Lusieri  being  of  our  party.      In  our  way,  we 
crossed  the  IlUsus;  and  again  passing  the  Sta- 
dium^ we  visited  a  small  Greek  chapel  toward 
the  easu  upon  the  top  of  a  hill.    This  building 
was  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  Tempk  of 
marking  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Agnjea^ 
or  Agrotera.      We  saw  here  the  remains  of 
columns  of  three  distinct  orders  in  architecture ; 
the  most  antient  JDoric,  the  /onic,  and  the  Corin- 
thian.     It  is  rather  the  situation  of  the  building, 
with  reference  to  the  line  of  observation  pur- 
sued  by  Pausanias^,  than  any  specific  part  of 
its  remaining  antiquities,  which  may  be  relied 
upon,  as  denoting  where  this  temple  of  Diana 


(9)  "  Many  places  in  Crete*  preserve  their  antient  names  :  others 
retain  them  with  slight  alteration;  as,  £lm^  for  Olymputf 
Llfohmra  for  PamaituSf  from  Lfftarea  the  antient  city  upon  that 
mountain :  others  bear  appellations  imposed  on  them  by  the  Feneiiatu 
and  Genoeae:  but  no  instance  has  occurred  of  a  more  sinfpular  meta* 
morphoeis  in  Greeiam  nomenclature  than  in  the  name  of  HvMEtTus. 
The  ykmeHtmi,  who  called  it  Ahnie  Ifymeiio^  corrupted  it  into  Mbnie 
MaUo :  Maito  nipiifics  mad ;  and  the  JIMem  Greekt  have  chosen  to 
translate  the  two  words  literally,  by  Tr^-Vemtif  *  the  Mad  Moua- 
taia/  "    WiOpMe  MS.  JomrmU. 

(3)  Vid.  Ponioii.  inJiiieis,  c.  19-  p.  44.  Edit.  Kuhmi,  'L^.  IS96. 
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8tood«  After  his  visit  to  the  6au>eii8»  end  the 
Templb  of  Venus  (m  %ortis)f  having  mentioaed 
the  Shrine  op  Hercules  (which  was  called 
Qfnosirges),  aod  the  Lyceum,  and  being  still 
eastward  of  the  Stadium^  he  crosses  the 
I1.ISSUS,  in  that  part  of  it  where  it  received  the 
EaiDANUs;  here,  entering  Agra,  or  AGBiB^ 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the  souiham 
side  of  the  river*,  he  notices  the  Temple  of 
Dlaka  Agrotera.  No  part  of  his  descriptioai 
seems  therefore  involved  in  less  uncertainty 
Ihan  his  position  of  this  edifice ;  which  exacdy 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Greek  diapel  now 


Monafiay.  Hcnce  WO  proceeded  to  the  Monastery  of 
Saliani^,  upon  Mount  Htmettus.  Chandler 
believed  this  to  have  been  antiently  renowned 
as  the  scene  where  the  jealous  Procris  met  her 


(1)  *A9f«»  Ml)  'Ayipv,  X^'f'^  InmSt  a«2  •a«lv»riMr*  Siq>konu$.  Vid* 
Unur$.  lib.  ds  PopulM  Auiem,  «p.  Gronop,  Tkuaur.  Orme.  Jniif. 
W€L  IV.  p.  683.     X.  Bat,  1699. 

iMdf'A^r^ultf.     Fauaan.  c.  19.  p.  4S.     Xipc  1696. 

(a)  Su  we  believed  tbe  aaise  to  be  pronottncfld  |  perbape  eompUd 
from  tome  derivative  of  iMkiim,  Jktetm;  tbe  water  bcre  toaiimmSkf 
ffuahiof  forth.  Hlntler  calk  thU  pbee  JEfiyte  KgHmdt  CbwAer* 
QrrtMi;  aodSliMnbM  written  H,  te  his  Map  «f  JMm^ 


U 
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ftte  from  the  tmening  dart  of  Diamh  which  she 

1mi4  given  to  her  husband  Cephalus\    A  t^nple 

i^  Fenus  stood  npon  the  spot;  and  near  to  it 

^re  was  ^faimtam  whose  water  was  believed 

to  conduce  to  pregnancy,  and  to  facilitate  par* 

turition.    The  modem  superstition  with  regard 

to  the  fauntainf  which  is  dose  to  the  Convent^ 

confirmed  his  opinion  in  a  manner  that  he  does 

not  appear  to  have  noticed :  the  priest  told  him» 

that  ^'  a  dove  is  seen  to  fly  down  from  heaven, 

to  drink  of  the  water  annually,  at  the  Feast  of 

PaHeeoj^."    It  is  remarkable  that  an  ignorant 

superstition  should  thus  have  selected  the  bird 

wfaidi  was  peculiarly  sacred  to   Fenus:  and 

Chandler  also  adds,  that  the  Greek  women  still 

repair  to  the  Monastery  at  particular  seasons* 

Being  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  antiquities,  we 

neglected  to  attaid,  as  we  ought  to  have  done, 

to  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants;  but  we 

found  enough  to  convince  us  that  this  was  the 

site  of  some  antient  temple.    We  observed  in 

the  church   of  the   Monastery  several  lank 

columns ;  also  the  shaft  of  a  pillar  of  granite; 

and  at  the  fountain  we  saw  the  head  of  a  bull,  or 

of  a  cow  ^  sculptured  upon  a  white  marble  Soros, 


tm^m 


(4)  See  GkamTfo^i  Tray,  in  jt^MW,  p.  145.    Q«^.  1776. 

(5)  The  Vbiiiis  of  Eggpi   and  of  Phrnnke  bad  Uiis  fonn.     The 

image 
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CHAP,  now  used  as  a  cistemi  This  Monastery  is 
visible  from  Athens.  The  water  from  the  foun- 
tain' falls  into  the  Ilissus.  We  found  here  a 
slab  of  white  marble,  with  an  inscription :  the 
stone  had  been  brought  from  some  ruins  near 
another  convent,  higher  up  than  the  Monastery, 
and  upon  an  opposite  eminence  towards  Athens. 
Our  guide  wished  much  to  conduct  us  thither ; 
but  we  postponed  going,  in  order  to  copy  this 
inscription,  until  it  was  too  late ;  as  we  wished 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Hymettus  before  noon, 
that  we  might  there  estimate  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  avail  ourselves  of 
the  clearness  and  serenity  of  the  weather  for 
other  observations.  From  the  distant  view  we 
had  of  those  ruins,  added  to  the  description 
given  of  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  ground- 
plot  and  foundation  as  for  a  temple.  This 
marble,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  spot, 
will  of  course  render  the  place  worthy  the 
examination  of  future  travellers.  The  subject 
of  the  Inscription  relates  to  the  genealogy  of 
some  family.     We  have  since  found  that  it 


image  of  Isii,  accordiug  to  Herodotus  {Uk*  ii.),  bad  the  form  of  a 
woman  with  the  horos  of  a  eow  upon  her  head,  as  the  Grtdtuu 
fcpresented  lO.  WMer  seems  to  allude  to  this  piece  of  sculpture* 
(5m  Jwameif  inio  Gretee,  Book  Wil,  p.  411.  Lond.  168S.)  but  he 
calU  it  *'  a  sheep'a  head." 
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has  been  already  published  by  Chandler,  who    c^^^* 
takes  no  notice  of  the  place  where  it  was  origi-  ^  ■,»■  ■■> 
nally  discovered ;  but  as  it  may  ht  consulted  in 
the  works  of  that  author,  we  shall  not  offer  it  a 
second  time  to  the  public  \ 

From  this  Monastery  it  is  pra.cticable  to  ride 
the  whole  way  .to  the  summit  of  Hymettus;  but 
we  preferred  walking,  that  we  might  the  more 
leisurely  examine  every  object,  and  collect  the 
few  plants  in  flower  at  this  late  season  of  the 
year'.     We  sb,^  partridges  in  great  abundance;  visit  to  the 

,,.„  /•!  ^    '  1       Summit  of 

and  bees,  m  aU  parts  of  the  mountam;  not  only  u^moub- 
at  the  Monastery,  where  a  regular  apiary  is 
kept,  but  also  in  such  number  dispersed  and 
feeding  about  the  higher  parts  of  Hymettus,  that 
the  primeval  breed'  may  still  exist  among  the 
numerous  wild  stocks  which  inhabit  the  hollow 
trees  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Their  favourite 
food,  the  ivild  Thyme  {igTvKXo¥,  Thymus  Ser- 
pyllum,  Linn.),  in  almost  every  variety,  grows 


(l)  Vid.  Inacript  Antiq.  p.  64.  AAAOTKO,  m.t.X. 

(3)  Our  specimcnt  were  all  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Princessa  mcr^ 
chantman ;  hut  fTheler  has  givtn  a  catalo^e  of  the  plants  collected 
by  him  in  the  month  of  February^  upon  this  mountain.  Set  Journey 
into  Greece,  Book  VI.  p.  414.     Land.  1683. 

(3)  The  Antients  believed  that  bees  were  first  bred  here,  and  that 
all  other  bees  were  but  colonies  from  this  mountain. 
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CHAP,  abviidaatljr  upM  fhe  flmmtain^  togetlier  tvtth 
Sakda  pofoifen,  and  Salvia  verbaseumt  and  to 
tfaig  ofeuaiatiurae  May  be  owing  tiie  rery 
hMii/ig  <jiii^tf  o[  the  hoi^  of  IfymMus.  The 
powerful  aromatic  lexhalatioii  of  these  pianto 
fills  the  air  with  a  spicy  odour:  indeed,  ibis 
scented  atanosphere  is  a  very  strikiiig  charac- 
teristic of  Greece  and  of  its  islands,  Imt  it 
pecoliarly  distiagmsbes  the  numntains  of  Auica. 
Hie  QSp^  of  Theophrasiui  and  Diotearides  was 
used  as  incense  m  the  temples*  We  heard 
notfnng  of  the  siher  mnes^  mentioned  by  SimbOf 


(0  '*The  AtbeDiaai,  w  are  ipformed,  obtained  eo^pper  fnm 
Colone,  dose  to  Atheni ;  where  Sophoelce  lias  laid  the  keene  of  one 
of  his  «MMt  beantiful  plagrs*  SUver  wm  fipiocuwd  from  hmmm^ 
and  was  the  n»etal  in  fentral  circnlatioa  i  thene  were  ten  diflhrent 
coins  of  silver,  fihom  the  tetradrachm  to  Che  quarter  of  an  obolas. 
Iiaad  was  purchased  Unm  the  T>rians<  Tip  fttxifim  «^  U«Sf  Ta(te 
are  the  words  of  Aiistides.  II.  De  Ott.Rgi  Am.  06.  Gold  was  so 
scarce,  at  one  time,  in  Greece,  that  the  Lacedssmonians  conld  find 
BOM  to  gild  Che  face  of  Che  statue  of  Apollo  at  Amydss.  {(Am  d^ 
mmrHUrf'MXXd^Xf^imjiiktmttft^^.)  and  therefore  sent  to  Ljdia  te 
it.  There  was  an  abundance  when  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  plundered 
hf  the  Phocian  tjrrants,  and  when  Alexander  had  pilhi^,  says  Athe* 
IMBUS,  the  treasures  of  Asia:  lib.  vi  931.  It  Is  worth  remarkiaCt 
that  we  can  tdl  pretty  nearly  the  centuiy  in  which  the  mines  of  silver 
of  Laurium  (which  was  about  thirty  miles  S.  B.  from  Athens)  becaa 
to  fidl ;  at  least  accordini^  to  the  opinion  of  the  Antienti.  Thucydides 
menUons  them  in  two  places  of  his  Histoiy  (Book  ii.  and  vi.) :  in  the 
sixth  book  he  talks  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  silver  mines.  It 
is  the  olject  of  a  treatise  of  Xenophon  to  recommend  the  Athenians 
to  work  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  {m^  vt^m)*  But  what  do  Straho 
and  PHusaniu  say  ?    The  latter  asserts  that  they  had  fldlad.    Straho's 
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whete  the  best  honey  of  HgmsUus  was  found.  Ctihv. 
The  escent  was  truly  delightful;  the  diflferent 
prospects  varyiug  in  extent  and  magnificence^ 
as  we  pursued  a  devious  track  among  the 
vocfcs,  in  our  way  upward  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  We  reached  the  summit  about  twelve 
o'dock:  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sky  was 
without  a  cloud.  We  had  some  difficulty  to 
find  a  shaded  situation  for  the  thermometer: 
however,  the  dilBerence  amounted  only  to  three 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit^  whether  the  scale  re* 
mained  in  the  shade,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  The  mercury  stood  at  48^  in  the  former 
situation,  and  it  rose  only  to  51°  in  the  latter; 
affording  sufficient  proof  of  the  mild  climate  of 
jhticOf  in  this  warm  temperature  upon  the 
summit  of  its  loftiest  mountain,  in  the  beginning 
of.  Use  month  of  November '.     Even  upon  this 


words  tn  dcciiWe  as  to  this  point :  (Book  is.)  '  The  silrer  mines  in 
Atticft,  formerly  edebrated,  are  now  deBcient.  The  men  who  work 
there,  suhmitting  again  t6  the  operation  of  fire  the  former  reftise  an4 
scoria  (#s«fiWf )»  find  silver  still  in  it :  the  Antients  haTinff  used  their 
fnmaees  without  any  skilL'  The  ground  about  Laurium  is  covered 
tnqaeMf,  for  many  yards,  with  great  quantities  of  seoria»  lying  in 
the  road."    fn^fMt  MS.  Jmtmal. 

(9)  ft  may,  perbaps,  be  asked  why  the  author  did  not  carry  a 
l«rMMlir»  rather  than  a  iktrmam^igr,  to  the  summit  of  HifmeUutf-^ 
simply,  because  such  instruments  are  not  found  in  ad^  pait  of  the 
TmrMih  Empire }  nor  indeed  any  where  else,  in  perfection,  except  in 

^llglMNl* 
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elevated  sppt,  and  upon  the  naked  surfac6  of  the 
limestone,  without  an  herb  or  a  drop  of  water 
to  allure  it»  one  of  the  wild  bees  came  and 
settled  upon  the  scale  of  the  thermometer.  We 
did  not  perceive  any  remarkable  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  this  insect  upon 

HymeUus,  and  the  common  bee  of  our  own 
country,  except  that  we  thought  the  former 
rather  smaller,  and  of  a  more  golden  colour. 
Lusieri  had  already  placed  himself  upon  a 
sloping  part  of  the  sunmiit  facing  the  souih, 
and  was  beginning  to  delineate  the  wonderful 
sight  he  beheld.  From  the  spot  where  he 
was  seated,  a  tremendous  chasm  oi  Hymettus, 
awfully  grand,  extended,  in  one  wide  amazing 
sweep,  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Into  this  precipitous  ravine  there 
projected  from  its  sides  the  most  enormous 
crags  and  perpendicular  rocks.  These  he  had 
chosen  to  be  the  fore-ground  of  his  sublime 
picture ;  the  eye  looking  down  into  an  abyss, 
which  at  the  bottom  opened  into  a  glorious 
valley,  reaching  across  the  whole  promontory 
oi  Attica,  from  sea  to  sea.  Beyond  appeared 
the  broad  and  purple  surface  of  the  Mgeariy 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  and  shining 
with  streaks  of  the  most  effulgent  light.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  his  delightful  employment. 
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we  undertook  a  task  of  less  difficulty ;  namely,  chap. 
that  of  making  a  panoramic  survey  of  all  the  <  ■  ^«  m^ 
principal  objects ;  noting  their  situation  accord- 
ing to  the  points  of  a  mariner's  compass,  which 
we  placed  upon  the  upmost  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain ;  beginning  with  the  north  point,  and 
proceeding  regularly  from  left  to  right,  so  as 
to  complete  an  entire  circumference,  whose 
centre  is  the  summit  of  Hymettus. 

Panoramic  Suevey  of  Attica,  the  ^gean 
Sea,  He.  from  the  Summit  of  Hymettus. 

North. 
Parnes  Mountain,   and  the  valley  east  of  Ftinoramie 

Surrey 

Athem,  leading  to  Pentelicus :  the  highest  point  of  the 
of  Fames  bearing  due  north.  ^' 

North  North'^t. 

A  very  high  moimtain  covered  with  snow,  of 
a  conical  form,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that 
we  could  not  decide  with  certainty  as  to  its 
name:  possibly  it  may  have  been  the  mountain 
mentioned  by  Wheler,  belonging  to  Evicea,  and 
now  called  Z)6^Ar ;  but  the  bearing,  according 


(I)  See  Jouroey  into  Gr§€ce^  p.  410.    Limd.  168S« 
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^vL^'  to  bis  observation,  was  mnh  and  hy  etui. 
Nearer  to  the  eye,  in  this  direction  (v.  n.  e.),  is 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Eubcea,  extending 
from  nor  A  and  by  east  to  narthrtoit;  that  is  to 
say,  the  motmtainoos  cham  of  Negropant. 

Norih^East. 

pENTfiLict^s  MoTintain,  intercepting,  with  its 
summit,  the  TiBible  range  of  the  Negropant 
Mountains. 

North-Aist  and  by  EobL 

The  range  of  Eubcsan  Mountains  (o&m, 
Ocha  Mons),  extending  td  east  and  by  south;  the 
Sea  of  Marathon  intervening  in  front. 

East. 

The  Southern  Prohontort  of  Eubcsa, 
called  Caristo.  " 

East  and  by  South. 
The  Strait  between  Andros  and  Eubgca. 

East  South-East. 
The  suKMit  of  Andros. 

South-East  and  by  East. 

Tenos:  nearer  to  the  eye,  and  nearly  in  the 
sasie  direction,  the  flOTfii  point  of  Macronisi,  or 


VI. 
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Isle  of  Helena,    extencling  thence  towards    ^^p- 
south-east  and  by  south. 

South-East. 

Gtaros,  now  called  Jura;  and  half  a  point 
more  towards  the  south,  Mycone,  and  the 
Delian  Isles. 

South-East  and  by  South* 

Eastern  point  of  Zia,  Ceos;  this  island  con- 
cealing all  the  Cyclades  excepting  Ctthnus, 
now  Thermia. 

South.  South'East, 
Island  of  Ceos,  now  Zia. 

South  and  by  East, 

Ctthnus,  now  Thermia,  appearing  beyond 
the  southern  point  of  Ceos;  and  nearer  to  the 
eye,  a  mountain  extending  across  the  pro* 
montory  of  j^ttica  from  sea  to  sea,  being 
opposed*  by  Hymettus,  (perhaps  that  called 
Elimbo).  Still  nearer,  beneath  the  view,  the 
GREAT   VALLEY    which  lics  bctwccn  the  two 

mountains,  composing  the  three  grand  features 
of  all  Attica,  south-east  oi^ Athens. 

South. 

CapeSunium^  bearing  into  the  sea,  in  a 
line  from  north-east  to  south-west. 

VOLi  yi.  A  A 
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c^AP.  South  and  by  West. 

VI.  ^ 

'■"^^'^  A  lofty  cape,  with  lower  islands  so  mucli 
resembling  the  Cape  and  Precipice  of  Samos, 
with  the  Samian  Boccaze,  and  the  Isles  of  Foumi 
and  Nicaria^  that  nothing  but  its  situation  by 
the  compass  could  convince  us  to  the  contrary. 
The  rude  sketch  made  upon  the  spot  will  give 
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an  idea  of  its  appearance.  We  know  not  the 
name  either  of  the  cape  or  of  the  islands.  The 
distance  in  which  they  are  here  viewed  was  the 
utmost  stretch  of  the  radius  of  our  circle:  they 
were  seen  only  by  the  outline  of  their  forms» 
thus  interrupting  the  horizontal  line  of  the  sea* 
The  only  land  in  this  direction,  as  laid  down  in. 
D'AnvilleB  Chart  of  the  Archipelago^  that  could 
have  been  visible  to  us,  is  the  Island  of  Falamha^ 
MUo  being  to  the  east  of  the  souih.  Nearer 
to  the  eye^  in  the  same  direction,  we  saw  the 
Island  of  St.  George  DArhori. 

Between  South  and  by  fVesty  and  South  Sauthr 

West. 

An  island  at  an  immense  distance,  perhaps 
Caravi:  it  had  some  resemblance  to  Paimos^ 
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lUdd  our  stupid  guide  iusisted  upou  it  that  it  was    chap. 
actually  Patmas ;  calling  it  also  'Aynapm,  ''Holy      ^^' 
Island.'' 

Sauih  South- West. 

The  open  sea.  Close  to  the  eye,  upon  the 
coast  of  Atiica,  a  large  mountain,  forming,  on 
this  side  of  Hymettus,  a  profound  and  magni- 
ficent valley  with  precipitous  sides. 

South' West  and  by  South. 

An  island  somewhat  resembling  ^imor^fo^  in 
its  shape,  but  quite  in  a  different  situation, 
appearing  beyond  the  souih-eastem  point  of 
Hydra  I  perhaps  Belo  Poulo. 

South' West. 

Aristera,  now  called  Hydra;  extending  in  a 
line  from  the  south-east  towards  the  north-weH. 


South' West  and  by  West. 

The  ScTLLiBAN  Promontory,  and  entrance 
to  the  GuLPH  of  Argos;  a  small  island  lying  in 
the  mouth  of  it:  the  whole  territory  of  Argolis 
being  visible  in  this  direction;  its  mountainous 
ridges  exhibiting  vast  irregular  undulations, 
like  the  boiling  of  a  troubled  sea. 

A  A.  2^ 
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'  fFest  Souths  West. 
Sinus  Sakonicus:   the  Island  of  iSoiNA, 
backed  by  the  Mountains  of  Epidaurus. 

West  and  by  South. 
More  distant  summits    of  Peloponnesus, 
even    to    Arcadia,     seen  between    two  small 
islands  north-west  o^JEgina. 

fFest. 
Smaller  Isles,  and  Rocks,  towards  the  north 
of  the  Saronic  Gulph;  and  distant  Mountains  of 
Peloponnesus. 

fFest  and  by  North. 

Phalerum;   and  beyond   it,   the  south-west 
part  of  the  Island  of  Salamis. 

fVest  North- fFest. 
PiRjEEUs;    the    Island  of   Salamis;    the 
Acropolis   of  Corinth,  backed  by  very  lofty 
mountains,  separating  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  m 
the  interior  of  Peloponnesus. 

Nor th- fFest  and  by  fFest. 

Megaba;  MonsGeranea;   and  other  high 
mountains  more  distant* 
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North' West. 
'  Eleusis,  backed  by  a  mountainous  territory: 
the  extremity  of  the  Saronic  Gulph  :  and  in 
this  direction  the  point  of  jEgaleos  is  visible 
where  Xerxes  is  supposed  to  have  sat  during  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

Then  succeeds  the  Plain  of  Athens^  covered, 
on  the  northern  side,  by  extensive  olive-plan- 
tations: afterwards,  still  nearer  to  the  eye, 
appear  the  Acropolis  and  City  of  Athens,  and 
all  the  Athenian  Plain  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus. 
Athens,  as  viewed  from  this  situation,  makes  a 
most  beautiful  appearance:  a  description  of  it 
may  be  written  as  from  a  model.  It  lies  in  a 
valley,  having  Phalerum  and  the  Sea  to  the 
west;  Mount  Pentelicus  to  the  east;  the 
mountainous  range  of  Parnes,  or  Nozia^  to  the 
north;  and  Hymettus  upon  the  south.  In  the 
plain  of  this  fine  valley,  thus  surrounded  by 
vast  natural  ramparts,  there  are  other  very 
remarkable  geological  features.  A  series  of  six 
insular  mountain  rocks,  of  breccia^  surmounted 
by  limestone,  rise  in  the  plain  in  very  regular 
succession,  from  the  east  towards  the  west; 
(that  is  to  say,  from  Pentelicus  towards  the  sea ;) 
gradually  diminishing  in  that  direction.  The 
Hill  ofMus(eus  is  the  last  of  the  succession;  that 
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CHAP,  is  to  say,  it  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  towards 
Phalerum.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  stands  upon 
the^A,  or  the  last  but  one,  towards  the  sea.  The 
Jburth  is  the  lofty  rock  called  Mount  Anchesmus; 
and  this  rock,  by  some  oonvulsion  of  Nature,  has 
been  seps^rated  into  two  parts :  farther  towards 
the  east  are  three  other,  carrying  on  the  series 
towards  Pentelicus.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
city  is  a  range  of  olive  plantations:  between 
these  and  Hymettus,  in  the  plain,  occurs  the 
chain  of  rocks,  extending  east  and  west:  the 
south  side  of  the  plain,  nearer  to  the  base  of 
Hywettusy   wears  a  barren  aspect  \  broken  by 


(l)  "  Oa  the  road  fronnAfifrolAMi  to  the  MoDatter^  on  PaUdiemtf 
and  on  that  from  Keraikt  hack  to  Athent^  we  paued  tome  spoti  mhich 
in  beauty  of  natural  scenery  might  vie  with  any  thing  we  bad  veco  in 
Greece.  The  Athenians  were  very  partial  to  a  country  life  (Tkmqf* 
Met,  lib,  ii.) ;  and  many  of  these  placet,  like  that  beautiful  village  of 
Cephissias,  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens,  which  Aulns  Geiiiua 
has  described,  were  the  fisvourite  abodes  of  the  Athenians,  whenever 
they  could  retire  from  the  noise  of  the  popular  assemblies  at  Athena. 
Jt  does  not  however  appear  that  they  attended  much  to  the  agrieultora 
pf  the  country :  **  Every  man,"  says  Xepophon,f'tf#  (Eem,J  **  may  be  a 
farmer ;  no  art  or  skill  is  requisite :"  a  very  good  proof,  observes  Hume, 
that  agriculture  was  not  much  understood.  When  we  consider  this^ 
•and  the  natural  sterility  of  Attica,  which  the  Antiants  so  often  men. 
tion,  (jM  ikfi  Schoi.  on  Oiffm,  7.  •/  Prndor,)  we  cannot  but  wolider  at 
^e  great  population  which  the  country  was  able  to  maintain.  Hcyna 
•ays  barley  was  indigenous  in  the  north  of  Attica :  and  the  olivc-tno, 
which  abounds  in  this  country,  might  have  oontrVnited  to  the  support 
pf  ^rnt  numbers }  It  being  used  antiently,  as  it  it  now,  for  a  common 
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nMmiaineis,  hills»  and  rocks.    Pomes,  PenieKcui,    ^^^^* 
aad  BjfmeUus,  are  all  barren*   and^   from  this 
elevation*  seem  to  be  destitute  of  trees> 

Norih-fFesi  and  by  North. 

Exceeding  high  mountains  of  Bceotia  and 
Phocis  ;  one*  nearer  to  the  eye*  shaped  like  a 
saddle,  forming  a  range  with  Pomes  from  £.  k.  e. 
to  w.s.w.  In  this  direction,  and  immediately 
under  the  view*  lies  the  double-rock  of  Anches- 
mus,  in  the  Athenian  plain,  to  the  east  of  Athens. 
With  regard  to  the  distant  mountains*  they  are 
probably  Helicon*  now  Zagara,  and  GiTHiEROK^ 
now  Elatipa.  Wheler  lays  the  first  n.w.  by  w.; 
and  the  second*  he  says*  begins  n.w.  byw. 
and  ends  n.w.  by  n. 

North  North'fVest. 
Another  distant  and  very  lofty    mountain* 


artieto  of  daily  food.  Bat  immeiiM  tappliet  of  corn  were  conttaatly 
imported  fh>ni  ncily»  Ecypt»  and  tbe  Eu&ine.  Attica  wae  not  able  to 
Maiatain  her  inbabiUnU:  these  we  nay  calculate,  in  the  year  81 S 
A.C.  at  594,000  ;  tappotinf  the  teit  in  Atheosus  fo  he  not  cormpted. 
There  were  511,000  citiaent,  and  10,000  ttran^nt :  allowinir  ^  c^h  of 
tbceeawlfBand  two  children,  we  have  the  rnroher  of  free  pertone, 
184,000;  and  addinf^the  slaves,  {neeardkHf  to  4thKntemy)  400,000,  wo 
find  594,000  to  be  the  ai^grcfrate.  Attica  contained  855  square 
kagues."    fTa^ffoies  JI0.  Jamrnai. 
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CHAP,  appearing  with  its  blue  peak  towering  behind  Ibe 
range  of  Mount  Parties,  and  possibly  Parnassus* 

North  and  by  West. 

Part  of  the  range  of  Parnes;  and,  nearer  to 
the  eye,  the  fine  valley  ox  plain  of  Athens. 

North. 

Has  been  already  noticed.    The  Circle  is  there- 
fore here  completed. 

The  desire  of  leaving  a  memorial  of  the  visit 
one  has  paid  to  any  memorable  spot,  seems  to 
be  so  natural,  that  however  the  practice  may 
have  been  derided,  the  most  eminent  travellers, 
in  common  with  the  most  insignificant,  have  left 
their  names  in  some  conspicuous  situation: 
those  of  Wheler  and  Spon  have  been  observed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus;  that 
of  Shaw  remains  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Jerusalem;  that  of  Pococke  at  Thebes^  in  Upper 
Egypt;  and  that  of  Hasselquist  upon  the  prin- 
cipal pyramid  of  Memphis.  Upon  the  summit 
of  Hym^ttus  no  such  inscriptions  appeared ;  but 
the  naked  surface  of  the  limestone  seemed  to 
be  so  well  calculated  for  their  preservation,  that 
we  felt  a  reluctance  to  return  without  carving 
our  names  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain.    As 
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600&  as  we  bad  done  this,  we  descended  onde    chaf. 
more  towards  the  Convent,  where  we  arrived 
late  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  Athens. 


The  following  day  was  attended  by  a  singular 
adventure.  We  had  agreed  to  Bpend  the  greater 
part  of  this  day  with  Lusieri,  among  .the  anti- 
quities of  the  Citadel;  and  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Cripps  accompanied  him  to  the  Acropolis  soon 
after  breakfast.  The  author  followed  towards 
noon.  About  half-way  up  the  steep  which  singuUr 
leads   to   the  Propyliea,   he  heard   a  noise  of  that  befei 

-  J       ^  ,  .  the  Author. 

laughter  and  of  many  clamorous  voices,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  building  situate  in  an  area  upon 
the  left  hand,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  public  bath.  As  it  is  always  customary 
for  strangers  to  mingle  with  the  Moslems  in  such 
places  without  molestation,  and  as  it  had  been 
the  author  s  practice  to  bathe  frequently  for  the 
preservation  of  his  health,  he  advanced  without 
further  consideration  towards  the  entrance, 
which  he  found  covered  with  a  carpet  hanging 
before  it.  .  No  human  creature  was  to  be  seen 
without  the  bath,  whether  Turk  or  Greek.  This 
wia^  rather  remarkable;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
explained  in  the  numbers  who  were  heard 
talking  within.    As  the  author  drew  nearer  to 
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CHAP,  the  door  of  the  bnildmg,  the  voices  were,  heard 

rather  in  a  shriller  tone  than  nanal ;  but  no 

suspicion  entering  into  his  mind,  as  to  the  sort 

of  bathers  which  he  would  find  assembled,  he 

put  aside  the  carpet,  and,  stepping  beneath  the 

main  dome  of  the  bagnio,  suddenly  found  hum* 

self  in  the  midst  of  the  principal  women  of 

.  jiihins,  many  of  whom  were  unveiled  in  every 

senie  of  the  term,  and  all  of  them  in  utter 

ama2ement  at  the  madness  of  the  intrusion. 

The  first  impulse  of  astonishment  entirely  super* 

seded  all  thought  of  the  danger  of  his  situation: 

he  remained  fixed  and  mute  as  a  statue.    A 

general  shriek  soon  brought  him  to  his  recol* 

lection.  Several  black  female  slaves  ran  towards 

him,  interposing  before  his  face  napkins,  and 

driving  him  backwards  towards  the  entrance. 

He  endeavoured,  by  signs  and   broken  sen* 

tences,  to  convince  them  that  he  came  there  to 

bathe  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  this  awkward 

attempt  at  an  apology  converted  their  fears  mto 

laughter,  accompanied  by  sounds  of  Hisi/  Hist/ 

and  the  most  eager  entreaties  to  him  to  abscond 

quickly,  and  without  observation.    As  he  drew 

baick,  he  distinctly  heard  some   one  say,  in 

Italian,  that  if  he  were  seen  he  would  be  shot. 

By  this  time  the  negro  women  were  around 

him,  covering  his  eyes  with  their  bands  and 
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towels,  and  rather  impedmg  his  retreat,  by    chap. 
pushing  him  blindfolded   towards    the  door;  »  , 
whence  he  fled  with  all  possible  expedition.  As 
the  sight  of  wom€n  in   Turkey  is  rare,  and 
always  obtained  with  difficulty,  the  Reader  may 
perhaps  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  beings  the 
author  saw,  during  the  short  interval  that  his 
eyes  were  open  within  the  bagnio ;  although  he 
can  only  describe  the  scene  from  a  confused 
recollection.    Upon  the  left  hand,  as  he  entered,  Detcnp- 
there  was  an  elderly  female,  who  appeared  to  be  cemno. 
of  considerable  rank,  from  the  number  of  slaves  ^Zn*^ 
sumptuously  clad   and   in  waiting  upon  her.  ^'^^' 
She  was  reclined,  as  it  is  usual  in  all  Turkish 
batibs,  upon  a  sort  of  divarit  or  raised  floor, 
surrounding   the    circular    hall    of   the   bath, 
smoking  and  drinking  coffee.    A  rich  embroi- 
dered covering  of  green  silk  had  been  spread 
over  her.    Her  slaves  stood  by  her  side,  upon 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  bath.    Many  other 
women  of  different  ages  were  seated,  or  stand- 
ing,  or  lying,   upon  the  same  divdn.      Some 
appeared  coming  in  high  wooden  clogs  from  the 
sudatories  or  interior  chambers   of   the  bath, 
towards  the  divan;    their  long  hair  hanging 
dishevelled  and  straight,  almost  to  the  ground : 
the  temperature  of  those  cells  had  flushed  their 
^es  with  a  w^rm  glow,  seldom  seen  upon  the 
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CHAP,  paile  and  faded  cheeks  of  the  Grecian  and 
Turkish  women.  ^  Some  of  them  were  very  hand- 
some. Within  the  centre  of  the  area,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  dome,  the  black  women  and 
other  attendants  of  the  bath  were  busied  heating 
towels,  and  preparing  pipes  and  coflTee  for  the 
bathers;  according  to  the  custom  observed 
when  men  frequent  these  places. 

The  cause  of  this  mistake  remains  now  to  be 
explained.  This  bath  was  not  peculiarly  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  females:  it  was  frequented 
also  by  the  male  inhabitants ;  but  at  stated 
hours  the  women  have  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priating it  to  their  use ;  and  this  happened  to 
be  their  time  of  bathing;  consequently  the  men 
were  absent.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  women  bathe  together  :  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  news  of  the  adventure 
was  very  speedily  circulated  over  all  Athens. 
As  we  did  not  return  until  the  evening,  the 
family  with  whom  we  resided,  hearing  of  the 
affair,  began  to  be  uneasy,  lest  it  had  been 
brought  to  a  serious  termination ;  well  knowing 
that  if  any  of  the  Arnaouts^  or  of  the  Turkish 
guard  belonging  to  the  Citadel,  had  seen  a  man 
coming  from  the  bath  while  the  women  were 
there,  they,  without  hesitation  or  ceremony. 
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would  have  put  him  iustantly  to  death:  and  the  chap* 
only  reason  we  could  assign  for  its  never  being  v.-^^ 
afterwards  noticed,  was,  that  however  gene- 
rally it  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  Turkish  females  of  the  city,  their 
Moslem  masters  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
tijguisaction. 

We  remained  in  the  Citadel  during  the  rest  Further 
of  the  day;  not  only  to  avoid  any  probable  tionsinti 
consequences  of  this  affair,  but  also  that  we  "^^^ 
might  once  more  leisurely  survey  the  inter- 
esting objects  it  contains;  and,  lastly,  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  from  the  Parlhenon,  the 
sun  setting  behind  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth;  one 
of  the  finest  sights  in  all  Greece. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Chapter^ 
that  the  frieze  of  the  ErecthSum,  and  of  its 
porticoes,  consists  of  a  bluish-grey  limestone, 
resembUng  slate;  and  that  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  is  likewise  of  the  same  stone ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  temple  is  of  marble.  Perhaps 
this  kind  of  limestone  was  introduced  into 
those  parts  of  the  building  intended  to  contain 
inscriptions;  because  the  letters,  when  cut, 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  polished 
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CHAP,  stone,  would  thereby  be  rendered  the  mor^ 
conspicuous.  A  circumstance  which  renders 
this  probable,  is,  that  inscriptions  are  often 
found  upon  this  kind  of  limestone,  among  the 
remains  of  buildings  constructed  of  marble. 
The  author  found  the  following  Inscription  iMs 
day,  in  the  Acropolis,  upon  a  blue  slate^like 
limestone : 

nOATAAOSrOATAAIAOXnAIANIETr 

£IK0NATHNAAM£dHK£FOAT2TPATO:ArrOTAASA«0K 

HNHM02TNHN6NUT0T£nMAT02AeANATON 

The  name  written  in  the  first  line,  PolylluSf 
seems  to  have  been  inscribed  beneath  the  statue 
(image)  of  a  person  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ifipu>i  oi  Auica.  VLaianvg  iiifM^f  that  is  to  say, 
Faaniensis  populus;  for  in  the  verses  which 
follow,  we  read,  that  **  Polystratus  raised  this 
representation -^ kis  oum  brother;  an  immortal 
memorial  of  a  mortal  bodt/.*' 

If  the  statue  were  of  white  marble,  the  blue 
limestone  placed  below  it  may  have  been 
selected  as  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  inscription. 

We  also  copied  an  Inscription  of  the  Roman 
Hmes,  relating  to  **Pammenes  the  son  of  Zeno  of 
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Marathon,  wlio  is  mentioned  as  Priest ;  but  it  csap. 
is  in  a  very  imperfect  state : 

M020B  AIEOMIIIKAIS . . .  .FaiKAIS  APISTPA  ....  .Tim>2^,  FIT 
TA2nAMMBNOT2T0TZHNaNO2MAPAenNI0TISFBa2eSAX 

HH£KAI2EBAZTOTZnTHPOZBnAXPOnOAXIKnnBFSUlAeH 
FOAIAA02M£n2TH2TH2A2KAHniAAOTAAAIBn2eTrAT . . 

Afterwards,  Lusieri  shewed  to  us  an  inscribed 
marble  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  send  to 
England,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Parthenon;  but 
as  the  author  does  not  know  whether  it  met 
with  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sculpture 
in  Cerigo  Bay,  or  ultimately  reached  its  destina- 
tion, he  will  subjoin  the  copy  he  made  of  this 
Inscription  upon  the  spot,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  antient  that  have  been  found  in  Greece*. 
It  is  written  in  what  are  called  Cadnuean  letters; 
recording  the  names  of  certain  Athenians  and 
their  tribes.  The  double  vowels  were  not  in 
general^  use  before  the  Archonship  of  Euclid  in 
the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad*  Instead  of  S  we 
have  here  X$  as  in  TIMOX^ENO^.  The 
forms  also  of  the  Gamma^  Lambda,  and  Sigma, 
are  most  antient;  they  are  thus  written,  N,  U» 
and  $.  The  H  is  used  for  the  aspirate,  as  in 
HinOOONTIAO^.     In  other  respects,  as  it 


(l)  Xbii  marble  is  now  in  EngUmd, 


3^8 
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CHAP,   is  merely  a  list  of  names,  this  is  all  which  may 
be  here  requisite  for  its  illustration. 


EPI.  .  PEY^ 
PAY^IAAEZ 

♦^lUlPPIAEC 
KEKPOniAO^ 

t^YKOMEAE^ 

eEOAOPOC 

WYKI  .  O. 

ANA  .  I  .  lOi 

MENEKUE^ 

♦PYNIKO^ 

HinpOONTIAO^ 

GEOTIMO^ 

gKYPOKUE^ 

XIAPEA^ 

EYAhhE^O^ 

NIKOiTPATO^ 

OPA^YMAXO^ 

♦ANIA^ 

KAUI^IKPE^ 

^XEOniAAE^ 

AIA.NTIAO^ 

KPATINOi 

ANTIOXIAOl 

APIZTOMEAE^ 

AMEINOKTE^ 

AUXIKE^ 


•      •      •    • 


TF  .  .  AN  .  . 
E  r^ «  •  D  A  •  •  • 
IhE^ 

ON 

E^ 

XAE 

AEMO^TPAT 
KEh  .OPIAEI 
UYKEN  .... 
TIMO^  .  .  I.  .  hE 

tOlMYTI  .. 
UEOKA  ;  .  .  . 


•     • 


•    •     • 


AIAI  . 
AUAYKh 
OPA^PN 
ANTING 
ANTIO* 
El  .  ITEAIA 
EYeY..  AXO 
NIKIPPO 


N  .  E. 
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PANTAKUE? 

A  •  .5  •  •  • 

CHAP. 

Vf 

XAPIAEMO^ 

^0X^01  A  U 

▼  !• 

TIMQX^ENOC 

, 

ANTi^ANEC 

AYPIK 

EMPOTEIAAIA^ 

PANTAKU'E^ 

AEXMO^ 

AhNOAEMOt 

MNEAOPA^ 

APXiA€ 

HEPI     CPIAEC 

• 

ENAM^inOUEl 

HEI     ♦IAO$ 

♦IWO^PON 

ONEtlMO^ 

EPIOPAIKEC 

HIE.  .  .E 

EYKPATE^ 

ANA  .  .  . 

EMPYUOI^ 

X$EN4>I 

Eh lA^ 

AOEN     API^ 

EN^EPMYUIAI 

EY^PAIO^ 

POUYMNE>^TO^ 

XAIPY^    N 

. 

E^^IAAOI 

no^E...TO^ 

PAY^IA^U^ 

MENO..  . 

• 

A .  ^  .. 

tTPATO 

The  other  Inscriptions  which  we  collected 
here,  and  in  the  lower  city,  have  been  already 
published.  Some  of  them  are  in  Gruter;  others 
may  be  seen  either  in  Spon  or  in  Chandler^ ;  with 


(1)  Tbe*cek^inte4  ifafuwr  Jtkaikiue  hai  bttn,  boiTerer,  iqacctt«> 

ntelj  edited  by  the  last  of  tbeie  authors.    It  wai  lately  found  in  a 

n^lectad  stete  in  the  BrUSih  Mm$enmf  and  hai  since  exercised  the 
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^^K  the  exception  of  one  which  we  aftenkriirdd  fottnA 
in  a  school-room,  near  the  celebnlted  Yhnpli  tf 
the  fVinds.  It  was  inscribed  upon  a  marbte 
bas-relief,  representing  a  female  figarfe  seated^ 
holding  by  the  hand  an  old  man  who  is  standing 
before  her.  As  this  brief  inscriptibn  will  be 
the  last  we  shall  notice  in  Athens^  it  may  be 
here  introduced,  as  a  companion  of  those  ali'eaiy 
given  in  this  Chapter.  The  Reader  is  rfeferr^ 
to  Suidas  and  Harpocration  for  an  illustratioB  of 
the  word  A/'tiXicv^^  iEoiLiA  was  one  of  ike 
Attic  Ini^i^  and  beU  nged  to  the  tribe 


^PfftAtfflOfla 


PAM4>IAOZMEI3EIAAOYAPXiPnH 
AiriAIEYZMEISIAAOY 

Additional  The  suu  was  noW  setting,  and  we  repaired  td 
^^J^  the  Parthenon.  This  building  in  its  entire  stale, 
either  as  a  Heathen  temple,  or  as  a  Christian 
sanctuary,  was  lighted  only  by  means  of  lamps : 
it  had  no  windows ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  inte* 
Hot  was  calculated  to  aid  the  Pagan  cerimoriies 


craditioD  and  critical  acumen  of  that  accomplished  scholar,  and 
ItaMd  intliifittry,  kiehM'd  Pki/ke  JTn^tt,  £^.  Kb  thit  roarfU^  IMM 
originally  removed  from  the  jiertpoUi,  U  may  he  proper  here  to  add, 
thst  it  pmcrfca  arecord  of  b  very  lutcreithii^  mrtotv^  ■utbiB^ vnv "ttaHi 
the  name  of  the  architect  who  huilt  the  Ergcihium ;  aamely,  Pbilo* 
ctite  ok  AcHAfmc  Inl)  pjtft  of  the  Jloti'^iNM  ^rtts  Mtod'^wed  hj 
9K  UnOtefi  Slq.  %ho  commitnidAlBd  the  titettankuM  U  W 
suthor. 
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hf  one  of  ihe  most  powerful  agents  of  sixpersti- 
tioti.  The  priefttB  at  Jerusatem  have  profited 
\^  a  similar  mode  of  construction,  for  their  pre- 
tended miracle  of  the  *•  holyjlre'  at  the  Tomb  of 
Ae  Messiah;  and  the  remains  of  many  antient 
erypts  and  buildings  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  seetti 
to  pfote  that  the  earliest  places  of  idolatrous 
Worship  were  all  calculated  to  obstruct  ratheir 
ttan  to  admit  the  light.  Even  in  its  present 
dflttpidated  state,  the  Parthemm  still  retains 
something  of  its  original  gloomy  character:  it  is 
this  which  gives  such  a  strikmg  effeetto  the 
Uppearance  of  the  distant  scenery,  as  it  is 
Beheld  through  the  portal  by  a  spectator  &om 
within,  who  approaches  the  western  entrance. 
The  Atfopolis  of  Corinth  is  so  conspicuous  from 
within  the  nave,  that  the  portal  of  the  temple 
seems  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  express 
p^irpose  of  guiding  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
precisely  to  that  point'  of  view.  Perhaps  there 
^Pas  another  temple,  with  a  corresponding  scopt 
•f  observation,  within  the  CoririiMan  Citadel. 
Something  of  this  nature  may  b&  observed  ia 
tbe  construction  of  old  Roman^  Catholic  churcheir, 
where  there  are  crevices  calculated  for  the 
Itarpose  of  guiding  the  eye,  through  the  dark** 
ness  of  the  nighty  towards  other  sanctuaries 
KSiiotely  situate;  whether  for  any  purpose  of 

BB2 
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CHAP,  religious  intercourse,  by  means  of  lights  con- 
^^  -/  _'  veying  signs  to  distant  priests  of  the  celebra* 
tion  of  particular  solemnities,  or  as  beacons  fojc 
national  signals,  it  is  not  pretended  to  deter* 
^t^  mine.  As  evening  drew  on,  the  lengthening 
M^u^s  8^^^^ws  began  to  blend  all  the  lesser  tintsj^ 
ofPeCopoti.  and  to  give  breadth  and  a  bolder  outline  tQ 
the  vast  objects  in  the  glorious  prospect  seen 
from  this  building,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in 
distinct  masses :  the  surface  of  the  Sinus 
Sdroniais,  completely  land-locked,  resembled 
that  of  a  shining  lake,  surrounded  by  moun« 
tains  of  majestic  form,  and  illustrious  in  the 
'  most  affecting  recollections.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  mountains  but  may  be  described,  in  the 
language  of  our  classic  bard,  as  ''  breathing 
inspiration."  Every  portion  of  territory  com* 
prehended  in  the  general  survey  has  been 
rendered  memorable  as  the  scene  of  some 
conspicuous  event  in  Grecian  story;  either  as 
the  land  of  genius  or  the  field  of  heroism;  as 
honoured  by  the  poet*s  cradle,  or  by.  the 
patriot's  grave;  as  exciting  the  remembrance 
,of  all  by  which  human-nature  has  been  adorned 
and  dignified;  or  as  proclaiming  the  awful 
mandate:  which  ordains  that  not  only  talents 
jand  virtue,  but  also  states  and  empires,  and 
jeven  the  earth  itself,  shall  pass  away.     The 
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declining  nxm,  casting  its  last  rays  upoii  the    chap. 
distant   summits  of    Peloponnesus,   and  tingiilg 
with  parting  glory   the    mountains    of  jirgolis 

.and  ^chaia,  gave  a  grand  but  mournful 
solemnity  both  to  the  natural  and  the  moral 
prospect.  It  soon  disappeared.  Emblematical 
of  the    intellectual    darkness    now    covering 

-those  once  enlightened  regions,  night  came 
on,  shroudmg  every  feature  of  the  laadscape 
ifirith  her  dusky  veil. 


H  ^  lit  Tn^li  qf  itpnllo,  fmUtnUt^/ataliim. 


CHAP.  VII. 

PELOPONNESUS. 
Departure  from  Athens  for  the  Pelopcmoems — Exlraor- 
dinary  talenis  of  a  Calmuck  Artist  —  Further  accotmt 
of  the  Vimna—tke  "  Long  Walla"— Tomi  of  Theca»- 
todes — its  silitation — remains  of  this  moaumenl — Objects 
wilile  in  passing  the  Gviph — i^iim — Temple  of  Jupiter 
ranhelleniua — Antiquities  near  to  the  port — Anchcstri 
Isle — Ignorance  of  the  Pifof—Epiftd&— Greek  Medals 
— Arbutus  Andrachne — Appearance  of  the  Country— 
Liguri6  —  Description  of  a  ConAk,  or  Ian — Cofoni— 
Catljedni  of  a  Greek  Theatre — Hieron — Afoun^atM — 
Temple  of  j&culapins — Stadium — Arckitectttrttl  Terra- 
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t 

^i|tfi«ii  sirpent  —  Aspect  of  the  Coilon — Perfect  stale 
f^dbe  sifuctttre-'^mensiom  and  detail  of  the  patts-^ 
ffofimej/  to  Nauplia -^  Lesva  —  Dorian  and  Egyptiaii 
fiUtiquities — Arqcbnyus  Mooa—r  Cyclopia — Nauplja— 
House  of  the  Consul — Turkiah  Gazette  —  Public  rpr 
jpicings  — ^Athletse — P  yrrhica — Population — Air — Om* 
tnfiToe  —  Gipsies  —  Characteristic  features  of  Grediiii 
cities — Tiryns  —  Celtic  and  Phoenician  architecture'^-' 
Origin  of  the  Cyclopdan  style  —  History  of  Tiryns— 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 


On  Thursday,  November  the  .^^,  "weMtAthem    char 
%t  sun-rise,  for  the  Pirteeus:  having  resolved  to  v     »■  '■■< 
sail  to  Epidaurusi  and  after  visiting  Epidauria  ^^^^ 
and  Argolis,   to  return  through  the  northern  ^tp!i^ 
districts  of  Peloponnesus,    towards  Megara  p^"^^^^ 
•ad  Ekusis.    The  Governor  oi  Athens  had  kindly 
commissioned  a  relation  of  his  family,  a  most 
anai^e  and  worthy  7V^,  to  accompany  us  in 
^  capacityx)f  Tchohadar;  a  »^ord  which  we  sh^ 
not  attempt  to  translate :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  was  his  title,  and  that  he  travelled  with  m 
«s  an  officer  who  was  to  provide  for  us,  upon  ail 
occasions,  and  to  be  responsible  for  our  B^ikPf 
among  the  Albanians.     Our  caique  had  remwtMsd 
^t  mchor  since  our  arrival :  the  men  beHqngii^g  0 
lier  hui  k^em  daily  empbyed  in  rfipouig^  the 
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^YU^'  sails,  and  rigging.  Lusieri  offered  to  accomptny 
^*  "v^  us  as  far  as  JSgina;  having  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  island.  Although  rich 
in  valuable  antiquities,  it  had  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  almost  every  traveller,  excepting 
Chandler.  As  he  expected  ample  employment 
for  his  pencil,  he  was  desirous  of  being  also 
Eztnuvdi-  attended  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
1^  ofl  characters  that  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
A^''  celebrated  artists  since  the  days  of  Phidias. 
This  person  was  by  birth  a  Calmuck^  of  the  name  of 
Tlt^odore:  he  had  distinguished  himself  among 
the  painters  at  RomCf  and  had  been  brought  to 
Athens  to  join  the  band  of  artists  employed  by 
our  Ambassador,  over  which  Lusieri  presided. 
With  the  most  decided  physiognomy  of  the 
wildest  of  his  native  tribes,  although  as  much 
humanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  him  by  the  aid  of  European  dress  and 
habits,. he  still  retained  some  of  the  original 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen;  and,  among 
others,  a  true  Scythian  relish  for  spirituous  liquor. 
*By  the  judicious  administration  of  brandy, 
'Lusieri  could  elicit  from  him,  for  the  use  of  his 
patron,  specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the 
most  astonishing  genius  with  the  strictest  accu^ 
racy  and  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Theodore 
presented  .a  marvellous  example  of  the  force  of 


VIl/ 
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natural  genius  unsubdued  by  the  most  powerful  ^/^^* 
^bstacles^  Educated  in  slavery;  trained  to  the 
business  of  his  profession  beneath  the  active 
cudgels  of  his  Russian  masters;  having  also 
imbibed  with  his  earliest  impressions  the  servile 
propensities  and  sensual  appetites  of  the  tyrants 
he  had  been  taught  to  revere ;  this  extraordinary, 
man  arrived  in  Athens  like  another  Euphranor, 
rivalling  all  that  the  Fine  Arts  had  produced 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
their  birth  and  maturity.  The  talents  of  Theodore^ 
as  a  painter,  were  not  confined,  as  commonly  is 
the  case  among  Russian  artists,  to  mere  works  of 
imitation:  although  he  could  copy  every  tiling, 
he  could  invent  also;  and  his  mind  partook 
largely  of  the  superior  powers  of  original  genius* 
With  the  most  surprising  ability,  he  restored 
and  inserted  into  his  draMrings  all  the  sculpture 
of  wfaiqh  parts  only  remained  in  the  mutilated 
bas-reliefs  and  buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  Be- 
sides this,  he  delineated,  in  a  style  of  superior 
excellence,  the  same  sculptures  according  to  the 
precise  state  of  decay  in.  which  they  at  present 
exist  \ 


<l)  See  MemoraQaum  on  Uie  Earl  of  Blgm*%  PttrtuiU  in  CrrMor, 
p.5.    Lond,  1811.  • 


978  TH£  PISAEUS. 

CHAP.       There  are  maay  Kuim  about  the  thr^e  portui 

■-,   -^-'   '  Munyckia,  Phalerum,  and  the  Piraeus;  find  W0 

may  look  to  future  excavatkuis  ia  their  vicmity 

B»  likely  to  bring  to  light  mftpy  VftluaUe  antir 

yinrtiitr     quitles.    The  remams  of  the  loko  wa^ls  whif^h 

«f  the       joined  the  Piraeus  to  jithens,  (laaking  of  it  a 


tfw-Loxo  hff'gh  aimilar  to  what  l^eitk  is  with  reaped  4o 
Edinburgh^)  although  very  indistinct,  yet  v^^y 
h^  traced  sufficiently  to  ascertain  the  space  th^y 
formerly  included.  These  walls  appear  to  ba^e 
)iad  difierent  names  (distinguishing  thepi  froBi 
the  town  walls  of  Piraeus)  among  the  GreAs 
and  Romms.  By  the  former  they  were  tenned 
either  M««f  ft  ^^^Xf^f  ^b^  J^g  tualls,  Qr  Jtim^k 
srt$ixii,  literally  answering  to  a  mck-nasne  be* 
3towed  upon  one  (^  our  kings  of  England,  whQ 
iwas  called  Long-shanks.  We  find  thiem  allwl^ 
to»  under  this  appellation,  hy  Diodorus  SiaUys;  m^ 
9l  term  whereby  they  are  distk^giushed  froqa  the 
Piraeqn  walls*.  The  Romans  adopted  a  different 
ftppeUation:    by  thepi  the  **  long-shanks''  were 


(l)  Edmhmrffk  exhibits  •  very  correct  model  of  •  Grwekm  dty 5  vii 
with  its  jierofoHtf  Town,  end  ffmrUmr,  it  bears  some  resembUmce  to 
Aikem  and  the  Piraeus. 

(8)  XvfiAtvv  nf  f^Mff,  iSrri  TA  MAKPA  SKEAR,  mJ  TA  TEIXH  TOT 
«IBIPAJEns,  wtfuXM  piad,  Sie.  lib.  xiS.  ap.  iterf •  PIr.  VIOt^^roiiM. 
ncMiir.  Gr,  torn.  V.  p.  199S.    X.  JBai.  1699. 
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esUad  the  "ornw,"  or  ''Img  amisr  They  ve  «y- 
thus  meatianed  by  Ztty',  and  by  Proper Ai^*. 
A  corrupt  mode  of  writiag  the  word  Pir^Mn^ 
wems  lo  have  been  adopted  by  some  authors* 
who  expresa  Tl%ifmm  by  Pirieus.  MewrnmB 
IVfon  the  testimony  of  all  the  early  Gredc  auth?^ 
fitiea,  is  decisive  for  the  former  reading  \  In 
his  admirable  treatise  upon  this  harbomr  and  its 
an^uitiesy  he  has  ccmeentrated  with  wonde^fijl 
erudition  every  thing  that  the  Antients  have  l«ii 
concerning  its  history.  In  its  original  state  it 
had  been  an  island,  whence  it  received  its 
hame^  like   many  later  towns^  from  its^irry*. 


(3)  '^  Inter  ani^tiai  semiruti  iDuri,  qui  duobut  iriichm  FlnBeov 
aUieiiit  jongit."    J^wtnf,  /ifr.  xxxw,  ap.  Mtwn.  Pw,  mi  «iyr^ 

.    <4}        "  iDde  ttbi  tUmi  capievt  me  littora  portui, 
SdUMlAin  ego  Tbesee  braekia  lamga  vib.'* 

PrapfrHmt,  SbAiu  Ekg.W*  wf.Mmn.  vtMpt|l. 

(5)  Meurni  Pfneeus,  putim.  Sic  Smidas^  SHepkamu,  Ih^kku, 
ae.  ftc. 

$9r»t$fm0}fif/$M00tifmu     Strabon.  Geog.  lib.u  p.  86.     Oxon.  1807. 

(7)  Tr^i§0ium  ad  Mhtam,  Maestricbt  in  Brabant;  TVtyartMP  W 
Bhfmim,  Utrecht ;  TVi^Meiym  ad  Mhmum,  Pmnofort  ii|n>u  th^  M«Mia; 
TV^fclMfli  ad  Oderam,  Francfort  upoD  the  Oder. 

(A)  Tl^  flfifMneit  i  n«fMMv  vi#w*  3^»  iMi>  nSHfta  tSlkafth  M  ^  fcaingJi 
f*  PHmitiks  ioMik  erat  Pkveui :  oode  et  nouMai  acct pU,  jl  inffmtm.** 
Suutoi, 


zm 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


Tomb  of 
cUt* 


Travellers  have  pretended  to  recognise  the  tomb 
of  Thermtocles.  A  square  stone  resting  on  a 
simple  base,  and  destitute  of  any  ornament,  was 
All  that  denoted  the  place  of  his  interment.  It 
was  near  to  the  principal  harbour  \  of  course 
that  of  Pirieeus\  containing  three  smaller  ports, 
as  doehs^ :  for  the  port  of  Pfuderum,  within  the 
road  of  that  name,  was  very  small  ^.  Its  situa* 
tion  seems  to  be  so  clearly  designated  by  a 
passage  in  Plutarch^  at  the  end  of  his  life  of 


*f 


( 1 }  Kii}  *^  rf  fuyWrf  Xt^ft  rdfn  BtfU0r§mkiMf    Patuan*  Mtie.  p.S 
Lips,  1696. 

(3)  **  PirflBeiu,  qui  et  ipse,  magnitudiney  me  commodiute,  primus. 
JUturt.  Pit.  ap.  Gfnao,  The$aur,  Gr,  /mn.  V.  p,  1931.    X.  Bai,  1699> 

(3)  It  contained  three  3e^»  or  docks;  the  firit  called  KMm^^  from 
a  hero  of  that  name ;  the  second  *Ap^Um,  from  *Af  ^mh  or  yigmu, 
who  had  these  two  temples ;  the  third  ZU,  frotti  bread  mth,  whkih 
waa  called  by  the  Greeiafu  i**^  (Potttr^i  Arch,  vd,  I.  p.  43.  Lmd* 
1 751 .)  Seyiax  mentions  its  three  ports :  'O  TH  nt$fmn^  Xtfdmt  f^f  «ie^«* 
fScpiadi  Carpandenni  Periphu^  p,  4T.    L.  Bai,  1697* 

**  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  we  anchored  in  the  convenient 
little  harbour  of  the  Piraeus  ;  where  the  chief  objects  that  call  for 
one's  attention  are,  the  remains  of  the  solid  fartifteaikmi  of  TThemi'' 
sioelet  s  the  remains  of  the  melet  forming  the  smaller  ports  within  the 
PiRjEEUS ;  iwo  monuments  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  palpable  vestiges  of 
the  kmg  waits  which  connected  the  harbour  with  Jthern^  •  distance 
of  about  four  miles  and  a  half."    Cshnel  Squire's  MS,  Carrespemdenea, 

(4)  '*Ciim  Phalero  portu,  neque'  magne,  neque  ^0110/ Athenicnses 
'Wterentur,   hoQus  consilio   tripka  Pirsaei  portus   coostitntus  est.'* 

rhmstias  Nepos  m  Thmitioekt  lajp.  Grmimf,  7*Ae«wr.  Gr,  tom,  V.  iia934t 
L.Bat.  1699. 
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Themistoeles^  that^t  Would  seem  almost  impod-^   ^ip 
^ble  to  mistake  the  spot.    It  was  situate  at  v-i^^..^ 
the  promontory  of  jildmus,   where  the  land,  of  um^ 
making  an  elbow,  sheltered  a  part  of  the  har-.  ^1^^  ; 
hour ;  here,  above  the  still  water,  might  be  seea  ^"^^ 
the  tonJ;.    The  base,  although  simple,  as  stated 
by  Pausaniasy  is  by  Plutarch  said  to  have  been  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude  ^  and  the  tomfr 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  Soros,  resembled  an: 
altar  placed  thereon.    Guided  by  this  clue,  we 
felt  almost  a  conviction^  that  we  had  discovered 
^11  that  now  remains  of  this  monument-    The 
promontory  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  constitutes 
the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour^: 
jutting   out  from    the   Pineean  or    Munyckian 
peninstUa,  it  forms,  with  the  opposite  promontory 
of  Eetion,^  thelkiatural  mouth  of  the  port,  lying 
towards  the  ufest,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the 
artificial  piers  whereby  it  was  inwardly  closed*. 


(5)  XIi^  rj^f  Xifiiw  rwS  nu^mtSf,  mtii  rtiu  »«r«  t^»  'AXau/Mf  itn^rti^tMH 
ir^murmi  Tsf    $fn   itynm*     »«)    nAftu^arrt    rouT§9    Ifrit^    ^    ri   »w$vitn   rig 

Bifufr9mXi§»i.     P/iilarcA.  in  eitremo  Themisi»  torn.  I.    Lond»  1729. 

(6)  Ehfwyiim' 

(7)  Voy.  BariheL    ^*Pim  de$  Btwirons  d^AthHu  pmr  le  Fojfagi  du 
JnmeAMukarmr    Tn>ifti«iiie  edit,    a  Pam,  1790. 

.    (8)  .''  U^  noor  taDtnin  arte  tutus,  aed  natuHL  etiam  cssct."    MmnU 
Pkmmu,  t(p.  Grmmf.  Thm.  Gr.  Um.\.  p.  1935.    L.Bai,  1699.. 


$«f  VOYAOE  TO  wfiGlNA. 

^^^'  Here  t^e  landed ;  and  found  precisely  tbe  Mit  ^ 
bMc  alluded  to  by  the  historian ;  partiy  cidi  in 
the  natural  rock,  and  partly  an  art^cial  BtroQ* 
ture  ;  so  that  a  person  ascended  to  the  Sefimp 
as  by  steps,  from  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Ow 
position  of  the  tomb  may  be  liable  to  dispate : 
tiie  Reader,  having  the  facts  stated^  will  deter- 
mine for  himsel£  Of  the  Soros,  not  a  trace  ie 
now  remaining. 
•    .  .  •  • 

otjeds         As  we  sailed  from  the  Piraeus,  we  soon  pet" 

paanng^e  ccived •  the  AcTopolis  of  Cofinikf  and,  behind  it| 

©»W»-      high  mountains  which  were  much  covered  by 

clouds,  although  the  day  was  remarkably  fine. 

We  lost  some  time  in  the  harbour,  and  w^ne 

afterwards  detained  by  calms.      About  three 

o'clock,  p.  M.  we  passed  a  smaMisland,  called 

MftiMb     Belbina  hy  UAnville^      About  an  hour  before, 

we  had    observed    the  thermometer,    in  the 

middle  of  the  gulph :  the  mercury  then  stood  at 

68**  of  Fahrenheit.    A  mountain  of  very  great 

elevation  was  now  visible  behind  the  lofty  rock 

of  the  Corinthian  Citadel^  and  at  a  great  distance^ 


(1)  Its  modern  name  is  Lavauta,  according  to  jyAMU^a  Chart  of 
tha  Archipelago.  ChmuUer  considers  the  bliCnd  or.BdNMr«i  lyfaif 
ftMTwii  the  BMlli  of  tba  Onlph^  i»»IVilMb«i  Awati  ^11.  O^. 
1776. 
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EjiuidH  indmted  upon  itii  bekig  Parrndtoot;  and 
Tltabre  was  of  the  same  opinioB,  Judging 
ftont  our  position,  it  could  not  have  been  one  of 
the  tnottntainn  of  Petopormesus ;  and  therefore, 
flttpposing  it  to  have  been  situate  either  ik 
^toKa  or  PhocUt  the  circumstance  alone  it 
sftfiieienf  to  shew  how  Itttte  agreidment  our  bedt 
Wi»gm  have  with  actual  observations,  as  to 
di6  relative  position  of  places  in  Oreecs* 
De  Vlsie*  is,  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  mon 
disposed  to  confirm  what  is  here  written,  than 
UArwUk :  yet  in  neither  of  their  maps  of  the 
ooontrj  would  a  line  drawn  from  the  island  wH 
hKft  mentioned,  through  the  Acro-Ccrindmit 
reteh  the  mountainous  territories  to  the  north  of 
Hk  ChUpk  of  Corinth.  Such  a  line,  traced  upon 
t/AMiUes  Ma^  of  Greece^,  would  traverse  die 
Smui  CorifahisBcus,  far  to  the  south  of  all  Pkmii 
and  Hbs  land  of  the  Lorn  Oeolte;  and  would  only 
eater  JBioHa,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Evennu  and 
Archelous  rivers.  D'AnvilleB  Chart  of  the 
Archipelago*  is  liable  to  the  same  remarks ;  we 
&see  mi  ddW  them  objections,  until  they  have 


(9)  «Nn*r  iMtylw  TUMtt  Hmk.    Ptf^,  OMi  Xt^fh 
ifti  RibSMM  M  l^oHl  hi  17V9. 
on  Dated,  Pan$t  OcL  1756. 


^4  AcrNA.        '  , 

CHAR   Been  confirmed  by  other  travellers  \     About 
^»   yM*   *  five,  p.  M.  we  were  close  in  Mrith  ^oika  :  and  as 

■ 

we  drew  near  to  the  island,  we  had  a  fine  view 
Temple  of  of  the  itiagnificent  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
i^atOutU'  Jupiter  Panhellenius ;  its  numerous  Doric  columns. 
^^'  standing  in  a  most  conspicuouis  situation  upon 
the  mountain  Panhellenius,  high  above  the  norths 
edstem  shore  of  the  island,  and  rising  among 
trees,  as  if  surrounded  by  woods.  This  is  the 
most  antient  and  the  most  remarkable  .Ruin 
of  all  the  temples  in  Greece:  the  inhabitants 
of  jEgina,  in  a  very  remote  age,  maintained  that 
it  was  built  by  ^acus.  Chandler  had  given 
so  copious  a  description  of  JSgina,  and  of  this 
lemple,  that  to  begin  the  examination  of  the 
island  again,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
excavations,  we  considered  as  likely  to  be 
aittended  with  little  addition  to  our  stock  of  in* 
formation;  and  almost  as  an  encroachment  upon* 
^ound  already  well  occupied.     We  therefore 


(l)  The  author  having  since  consulted  his  friend,  Mr. Hawims, opoft 
this  sul^ect,  (whose  trif^onometrical  surveys  of  Greece  have  proved  the 
extreme  inaccuracy  even  of  oi|f  best  maps  of  that  Countiy,)  has  been 
informed  by  this  eminent  traveller,  that  the  hif^h  mountain  which  is 
thus  said  tc»  interlineata  with  the  AertpoKit  when  tiewed  fh>m  the  Isla 
now  called  PlaUdda  {nxm^mth)^  can  be  no  other  than  Ctllbiib,  now 
Mount  Zjfria,  in  the  JUarea, 
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oe  our  voyage  as  soon  as  we   chap. 
i  and  the  Cabnuck\     Sailiner  v. 


V 


roimd  the  nortk-wesiem  point  of  the  island,  we  Antkiui- 
obsenred  a  very  large  barrow,  upon  the  shore :  the  Poit. 
tiiis  is  noticed  by  Chandler^  as  the  mound  of  earth 
ixfipf^)   raised  by  Telamon  after  the  death  of 
Phdcus,  as  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the  second 
eentury^.      Near  to  this  mound  there  was  a 


,  (8)  We  had  good  reaaoD  •fUrwards  to  repent  of  our  folly  in  making 
thit  resolution ;  for  nlthoughCktmtUer  spent  some  time  upon  the  island, 
ft  has,  in  Q^et,  been  little  visited  by  travellers.  JUuieri  found  here 
both  mtdak  and  tmta  in  sueh  great  number,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  the  peasants  who  had  amassed  them,  without 
purchasing  more  than  half  that  were  brought  to  him  ;  although  they 
were  offered  fiir  a  very  trifliog  consideration.  The  medait  and  tha 
V€uet  which  he  collected  were  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  medals 
were  either  in  sUoer  or  Iroif ;  and  of  that  rude  globular  form,  with  tlie 
imitim  on  one  bide,  and  a  m«rt  mdmUaiwm  on  the  other,  which  is  well 
known  to  characteriie  the  earliest  Grwian  coinsige :  indeed,  the  art 
of  coining  money  was  fint  introduced  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island* 
Of  the  <erro«tlto  mua  which  he  collected,  we  afterwards  saw  several 
in  his  posscAsiou  :  they  were  small,  but  of  the  most  beautiful  work- 
■lanship;  and  as  a  pniof  of  their  great  antiquity,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  mention  that  tha  subjects  represented  upon  them  were  JUM^rieorf, 
and  the  paintings  monochromatic;  Uaek,  upon  a  redgrmmd.  We 
hcve  since  reeummended  it  to  persons  visiting  Chreeee,  to  be  diligent 
in  their  researches  upon  JRqiha  ;  and  many  valuable  anliquitict  have 
been  conseqaently  dtseovered  upon  the  island. 

,  (9)  TVtvels  in  Greece,   p.  15.     Oeford,  1776. 

mei  rtmr§  fAt  Vf^^ymeikft  m)  it  i^  Vri  fAnu    fPautan,  CorvUk.  c.  29. 
pwl80.  X^ps*  1696.)    In  a  preceding  passage  of  the  same  chapter,  it  ii 

ftUtedf 
VOL.  Vl*  C  C 
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<^^AF.  theatre,  next  in  size  and  workmanship  to  that  of 
Hieron  in  Epidauriay  built  by  Polycletm :  and  it 
had  this  remarkable  feature,  that  it  was  con- 
structed upon  the  sloping  side  of  a  stadium  which 
was  placed  behind  it;  so  that  the  t3¥0  structures 
mutually  sustained  each  other'.  Afterwards, 
entering  the  harbour,  we  landed  to  view  the  two 
Doric  pillars  yet  standing  by  the  sea  side  :  these 
may  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Fenus, 
which  stood  near  the  port  principally  fre- 
quented •:  and  jEginUf  even  for  small  vessels,  is 
elsewhere  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  its  high 
cliffs  and  latent  rocks*.  We  saw  none  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  sent  the  Tchohadar  in  search 
of  a  pilot  to  conduct  our  caique  into  the  port  of 
Epidauria.  He  returned  with  a  man  who  pre- 
tended to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
coast,  and  we  took  him  on  board  ;  leaving  the 


stated,  that  the  tomb  (rdp»§)  of  Phocui,  which  is  also  called  x^f^  ^^ 
near  to  the  JEackum  :  nmfik  7^  ri  Aidmuth  ^duw  rd/pn  X'^  ^^  *•  **-  ^* 
■The  jEacdum  way  a  tetragonal  periboius  of  white  maible,  in  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  city :  '£»  iTtfnUrmrt  )•  ns  wiXutft  t«  Aidaun  M*X§vfuUh 

(1)  Vid.  Pausan.  Corinth.   ^29.  p.  180.    Lips,  1696. 

(2)  nXnriM  %  rni  A^iMf,  it  i  fidXtrrm  »(Uii$frm,  NAOT  EZTIN  AOPO. 
^ITHX.     Pauian.  Corintit,   c. 29.  p.  179.     Lips.  1696. 

(3)  n(«nrXic7r«/  h  AiriNA  t^ri  fvrttf  rSf  'Ekkntii^f  ir«f«rrarfi.  wir^m 
Ti  ykf  SfmX»4  irtft  rSrcf,  »«)  x'^t''**^  inrrniut^i.  Pautan*  Corinth,  c.  29. 
p.  178.    Lips.  \6^G. 
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two  artists,  both  of  whom  were  already  busied    chap. 

VII 

in  drawing.  ^  ^  -    ^ 

•    As   we   drew  near    to  Peloponnesus,  the 
mountains  oiArgoHs  began  to  appear  in  great 
grandeur.    We  passed  along  the  northern  shore 
of  an  island,  called,  by  our  mariners,  Anchestri:  Amckestri 
it  was  covered  with  trees  *.    As  the  evening  ^^ 
drew  on,   we  discovered  that  our  stupid  pilot,  ignmnce 
notwithstanding  all  his  boasting,  knew  no  more  puot. 
of  the  coast  than  the  Casiot  sailors.     As  soon  as 
fogs  or  darkness  begin  to  obscure  the  land,  the 
Greek  pilots  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
situation:    generally,   losing  their  presence  of 
mind,    they  either  run  their  ships  ashore,  or 
abandon  the  helm  altogether,  and  have  recourse 
to  the   picture   of  some  Saint,  supplicating  his 
miraculous  interference  for  their    safety.      It 
more  than  once  happened  to  us,  to  have  the 
responsibility  of   guiding   the  vessel,  without 
mariners    compass,    chart,     or    the  slightest 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  It  may  be  supposed 


(4)  The  Dame  of  this  island  is  ytf\tXjtn  AngiHri  by  jyJmvUle;  and 
by  S\r  fT.  GeU,  in  his  valuable  Map  of  Argolis  :  (See  Jtin.  qf  Greece, 
PI.  XXVI  n.  by  ^  GeU,  Esq.  M.A,  Memher  rf  the  Sodeijf  &/  DUeiioHiu 
Land,  1810.)  Chandler  wrote  it  nearly  as  we  have  done,  Anchistre: 
(Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  200.  Ox/.  1776.)  he  says  it  contained  "  a  few 
cottages  of  Albanians.** 

C  C  2 
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CHAF.   that,  xmdet  such  circumstances,  an  infant  would 

VII.  ^  ^  ' 

have  been  found  equally  fit  for  the  undertaking^ 
This  was  pretty  much  the  case  upon  the  present 
occasion:  we  were  close  in  with  a  lee- shore: 
fortunately,  the  weather  was  almost  calm; 
and  our  interpreter  jinionio,  by  much  the  best 
seaman  of  a  bad  crew^  had  stationed  himself  in 
the  prow  of  the  caique,  and  continued  sounding 
as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  land.  Presently,  being 
close  in  with  the  shore,  we  discerned  the 
mouth  of  a  small  cove;  into  which,  by  lowering 
our  sails,  and  taking  to  the  oars,  we  brought 
the  vessel;  and^  heaving  out  the  anchor,  de^ 
termined  to  wait  here  until  the  next  morning. 

When  day-light  appeared,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  wild  and  desert  place,  without  sign  of 
habitation,  or  any  trace  of  a  living  being:  high 
above  us  were  rocks,  and  among  these  floy 
rished  many  luxuriant  evergreens.  We  did  not 
remain  to  make  farther  examination  of  this  part 
of  the  coast;  but  got  the  anchor  up,  ancj, 
standing  out  to  sea,  bore  away  towards  the 
south-west.  We  had  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
on  board,  but  drank  wine  as  a  substitute,  and 
ate  some  cold  meat  for  our  breakfast, — tlie 
worst  beverage  and  the  worst  food  a  traveller 
can  use,    who  wishes,    in    this    climate,    to 
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prepare  himself  for  the  fatigue  he  must  en-  chap. 
'counter.  <t>iir  pilot,  being  also  refreshed  with 
the  juice  /of  the  grape,  affected  once  more  to 
Recognise  every  point  of  land,  and  desired  to 
^ow  what  po^  we  wished  to  enter.  Being 
*told  that  we  were  looking  oilt  for  the  harbour  of 
\Eipidaunis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  niAAYPO, 
he  promised  to  take  the  vessel  safely  in.  It 
'was  at  this  time  broad  day-light,  and  we 
;^ thought  we  might  venture  under  his  gtddance; 
^accordingly,  we  were  conducted  into  a  small 
port  nearly  opposite  to  jinchestri.  Here  we 
landed,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  and  sent  the 
Tchohadar  to  a  small  town,  which  the  pilot  said 
was  near  to  the  port,  to  order  horses.  We 
were  surprised  in  finding  but  few  ruins  near 
the  inhere;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  to 
confirm  what  he  had  said  of  its  being  Pidauro : 
we  saw,  indeed,  the  remains  of  an  old  wall, 
and  a  marsh  filled  with  reeds  and  stagnant 
water,  seeming  to  indicate  the  former  existence 
of  a  small  inner  harbour  for  boats  that  had  fallen 
to  decay.  The  air  of  this  place  was  evidently 
imwholesome,  and  we  were  impatient  to  leave 
*he  spot.  When  the  Tchohadar  returned  with 
the  horses,  he  began  to  cudgel  the  pilot ' 
having  discovered  that  Pidauro  was  farther  to 
the  south-west;  this  port  being  called  £IIIAAA» 


390' 
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CHAP. 
VIL 

£pidda. 


pronounced  Epi-athay  the  A  sounding  like  our 
TH»  harsh,  as  in  thee  and  thou.  It  is  laid  down 
in  some  Italian  maps  under  the  name  of  Piada. 
The  pilot  now  confessed  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  port  as  Pidauro  in  his  life.  As 
it  would  have  been  a  vain  undertaking  to. 
navigate  any  longer  imder  such  auspices^  we 
came  to  the  resolution  of  dismissing  our  ccaque 
altogether.  We  therefore  sent  back  th^  pilot  to 
JEgina;  ordering  tlie  good  Captain  to  wait 
there  with  his  vessel  for  the  return  of  Liuieri 
and  the  Calmuck ;  and  promising  him,  if  he  con- 
veyed them  in  safety  to  the  Pinseeus,  to  give 
him,  in  addition  to  his  stipulated  hire,  a  silver 
coffee-cup,  to.  be  made  by  an  Athenian  silver- 
smith, and  to  be  inscribed  with  his  name, 
as  a  token  of  our  acknowledgments  for  the 
many  services  he  had  done  for  us.  The  poor 
man  seemed  to  think  this  cup  of  much  more 
importance  than  any  payment  we  had  before 
agreed  to  make;  and  we  left  him,  to  commence 
our  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 


The  road  from  the  port  to  the  town  of 
Epiada  extends  through  olive-plantations  and 
vineyards.  The  town  itself  is  situate  upon  a 
lofty  ridge  of  rocks,  and  was  formerly  pro- 
tected by  an  old  castle,    still  remaining.      In 


Medals. 
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consequence  of  our  inquiry  after  antient  medals,  chap. 
several  Venetian  coins  were  offered  to  us ;  and 
the  number  of  them  found  here  may  serve  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  castle,  which  was 
probably  built  by  the  Venetians.  But  besides 
these  coins,  the  author  purchased  here^  for 
twenty  piastres,  a  most  beautiful  silver  tetra-  Greek 
drachm  oji  Alexander  the  Greats  as  finel)''  preserved 
as  if  it  had  just  issued  from  the  mint; 
together  with  some  copper  coins  of  Megara. 
The  Greek  silver  medals,  as  it  is  well  known> 
are  often  covered  with  a  dark  surface,  in  some 
instances  quite  black,  resembling  black  varnish: 
the  nature  of  this  investment,  perhaps,  has  not 
been  duly  examined:  it  has  been  sometimes 
considered  as  a  sulphuret;  but  the  colour  which 
sulphur  gives  to  silver  is  of  a  more  dingy 
nature,  incUning  to  grey :  the  black  varnish  is  a 
muriat  of  silver'.  It  maybe  decomposed  by 
placing    the  medals   in   a  boiling  solution  of 


(1)  It  once  happened  to  the  author  to  open  a  small  case,  of  Creek 
silver  medals  that  had  been  sunk  in  sea-water.  The  medals  had  been 
separately  enveloped  in  brown  paper,  which  was  now  become  dry.  To 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  every  one  of  them  covered  with  a  fine 
impalpable  powder,  as  white  as  snow.  Placing  them  in  a  window, 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  turned  this  powder  to  a  dark  colour:  when 
a  brush  was  used  to  remove  it,  the  silver  became  covered  with  a  black 
shining  varnish,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  covers  the  antient 
silver  coinage  of  Greece  i  and  this  proved  to  be  a  mwritU  of  silver. 
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CHAP,  potass;  but  antiquaries  in  general  do  not  choose 
^^'-  to  have  the  dark  varnish  removed.  All  Greek 
silver  coins  are  not  thus  discoloured;  many 
of  them  retain,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
natural  colour  and  lustre  of  the  metal :  those 
only  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  black  crust  or 
varnish  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  muriatic  acid,  either  by  immersion  in  sea 
water,  or  by  coming  into  contact  with  it 
during  the  time  that  they  have  remained  buried 
in  the  earth.  As  it  had  been  our  original 
intention  to  land  at  Epidaurus^  to  examine  the 
remains  of  that  city,  so  we  determined  now  to 
go  first  to  that  port:  but  the  people  of  Epidda 
told  us  that  there  were  scarcely  any  vestiges 
even  of  ruins  there;  that  all  the  antiquities  we 
should  find  consisted  of  a  headless  marble 
statue  answering  to  the  description  given  by 
Chandler^) ;  and  that  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  jEsculapitis,  whom  they  called  'A^xXaxioCf 
were  near  to  Ligurid.  "There,''  said  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  "  are  the  Ruins  of  his  Temple; 
but  the  seat  of  his  government  and  his  pa- 
lace were  at  Epidaurus  {Pidam-o),    although 


(9)   Tr4kvti$  in   Gneee,  p. SSI.    O^^n^  1776.*    OUmOgr  ctik  it 
'*  a  maimed  statue  of  bad  workmanship." 
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ftothing  now  remains  excepting  a  few  broken    chap. 
pieces  of  marble.'*     The  person  who  gave  us  .    - -r  . 
this  information   seemed  to  be  possessed   of 
more  intelligence  than  it  is  usual  to  find  among 
the  Greeks:  we  therefore  profited  by  his  instruc* 
dons,  and  set  out  for  Ligwrid. 
• 

The  temperature  on  shore,  this  day  at  noon, 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  upon  the  preceding 
day  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph ;  that  is  to  say, 
68®  of  Fahrenheit.  It  was  four  o*clock  p.m. 
before  we  left  Epidda.  We  noticed  here  a  very 
remarkable  mineral  of  a  jet  black  colour,  which 
at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  coal,  but,  upon  further 
examination,  it  rather  resembled  asphaltum.  It 
was  very  soft ;  and,  in  places  where  water  had 
passed  over  it,  the  surface  was  polished.  The 
specimens  being  lost,  this  is  all  the  description 
of  it  we  can  now  give.  Our  jotimey  from 
Epidda  towards  the  interior  of  Epidauria  led  us 
over  moxmtains,  and  through  the  most  delightful 
valleys  imaginiable.  In  those  valleys  we  found 
the  ArhiUus  Andrachncs  with  some  other  species  ^rhutfu 
of  the  same  genus  flourishing  m  the  greatest 
exuberance,  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
The  fruit,  in  every  thing  but  flavour  and  smell, 
resembled    large   hautbois  strawberries:    the 
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CHAP. 

vir. 


berries  were  cooling  and  delicious,  and  every 
'  one  of  our  party  ate  of  them'.  This  shrub  is 
found  all  over  the  Mediterranean:  it  attains  to 
great  perfection  in  Minorca;  and  from  thence 
eastward  as  far  as  the  coast  of  St/ria,  it  may  be 
found  adorning  limestone  rocks  otherwise  barren, 
being  never  destitute  of  its  dark-green  foliage, 
and  assuming  its  most  glorious  appearance 
at  a  season  when  other  plants  have  lost  their 
beauty.  The  fruit  is  one  entire  year  in  coming 
to  maturity ;  and  when  ripe,  it  appears  in  the 
midst  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  The  inhabitants 
of  jirgolis  call  this  plant  CAkoomari:  in  other 
parts  of  Turkey,  particularly  at  Constantinople,  it 
is  called  Koomaria,  which  is  very  near  to  its 
Greek  name,  Kofjuagog.  It  is  the  'Apiguj^vn 
of  Theophrastus. 


Appear-         Wc  passcd  au  antient  edifice:    it  was  near 
ccmntry/    to  a  wiudmiU,   in  a  valley  towards  the  right  of 

our    road,    and    at    some    distance  from .  us. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the    grandeur. of    the 

scenery  during  the  rest  of  our  ride  to  Ligurid. 

On  every  side  of   us  we  beheld  mountains, 


(l)  "  Arbuteos  foetus,  montaoaque  fraga  le^bant." 
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reaching   to  the    clouds;     although  we  rode    ^^;!^^-' 

continually  through  delicious  valleys,  covered 

by    cultivated  fields/  or  filled  with  myrtles, 

flowering  shrubs,  and  trees.     Every  fertile  spot 

seemed  to  be  secluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the 

world,   and  to  be  protected  from  storms  by 

the  lofty  summits  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

A  white  dress,  worn  by  the  peasants,  reminded 

us  of  the  garments  often  seen  upon  antient 

statues ;    and  it  gave  to  these  delightful  retreats 

a  costume  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  with  the 

most   striking  effect.     Lusieri  had  spoken  in 

rapturous  terms  of  the  country  he  had  beheld  in 

Arcadia :  but^the  fields,  and  the  groves,  and  the 

mountains,  and  the  vales  oiArgolist  surpassed  all 

that  we  had  imagined,  even  from  his  description  of 

the  finest  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  To  render 

the  effect  of  the  landscape  still  more  impressive, 

shepherds;  upon  distant  hills,  began  to  play, 

as  it  were  an  evening-service,  upon  their  reed 

pipes;    seeming  to  realize  the  ages  of  poetic 

fiction;    and  filling  the  mind  with  dreams  of 

innocence,    which,     if  it  dwell  anywhere  on 

earth,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  these  retreats, 

apart  from  the  haunts  of  the  disturber,   whose 

"  whereabout"  is  in  cities  and  courts,  amidst 

wealth    and    ambition    and  power.    All  that 

seems  to  be  dreaded  in  these  pastoral  retreats 
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Ligmri^ 


are  the  casual  and  rare  visits  of  the  TbrHift 
lords :  and,  unfortunately  for  us,  it  was  ne^ 
cessary  that  our  arrival  at  Ligurid  should  be 
announced  by  one  of  their  agents;  namely, 
Ibrahim  the  Tchokadar.  Although  a  very  ex- 
cellent man  in  his  way,  he  had  been  brought 
up  under  a  notion  that  Greeks  and  jilbamam 
were  a  set  of  inferior  beings,  whom  it  was 
laudable  to  chastise  upon  every  occasion,  and 
to  whom  a  word  should  never  be  uttered 
without  a  blow.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we 
reached  the  town;  if  a  long  straggling  village 
may  bear  this  appellation.  Ibrahim  rode  first, 
tod  had  collected  a  few  peasants  around  him, 
whom  we  could  just  discern  by  their  white 
habits,  assembled  near  his  horse.  Inanswfer 
to  his  inquiries  concerning  provisions  for  &e 
party,  they  replied,  in  an  humble  tone,  that 
they  had  consumed  all  the  food  in  their 
houses,  and  had  nothing  left  to  offer.  Instantly, 
the  noise  of  Ibrahim's  lash  about  their  heads 
and  shoulders  made  them  believe  he  was  the 
herald  of  a  party  of  Turks,  and  they  fled  in  all 
directions:  this  was  "the  only  way,**  he  said, 
"  to  make  those  misbegotten  dogs  provide  any 
thing  for  our  supper."  It  was  quite  surprising 
ib  see  how  such  lusty  fellows,  any  one  of 
whom  wa^  more  than  a  match  for  Ibrahim^ 
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suffered  themselves  to  be  horsewhipped  -  and  chap^ 
driven  from  their  homes,  owing  to  the  dread  ^  ^  i'_- 
in  which  they  hold  a  nation  of  stupid  and 
cowardly  Moslems.  We  should  not  have  seen 
another  Ligurian,  if  Antonio  had  not  intercepted 
some  of  the  fugitives,  and  pacified  their  fears^ 
by  telling  them  who  the  travellers  really  were  t 
and  that  Englishmen  would  accept  of  nothing 
from  their  hands  without  an  adequate  remu^^ 
neration.  After  this  assurance,  several  times 
repeated,  and  a  present  being  made  to  them  of 
a  few  parisf  we  were  conducted  to*  what  is 
called  a  Candk,  or  inn ;  but  in  reality  a  wretched  (^"M*  ^ 
hovel,  where  horses,  asses,  and  cattle  ot 
every  description,  lodge  with  a  traveUer  be- 
neath the  same  roof,  and  almost  upon  the 
same  floor.  A  raised  platform  about  twelve 
inches  high,  forming  a  low  stage,  at  one  ex« 
tremity  of  the  building,  is  the  part  appropriated 
to  the  guests ;  cattle  occupying  the  other  part, 
which  is  generally  the  more  spacious  of  the 
two.  Want  of  sleep  makes  a  traveller  little 
fastidious  as  to  where  he  lies  down:  and  fatigue 
and  hunger  soon  annihilate  all  those  sickly 
sensibilities  which  beset  men  during  a  life  of 
indolence  and  repletion.  We  have  passed 
many  a  comfortable  hour  in  such  places :  and 
when,  instead  of  the  Condk,  we  were  invited 
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CHAP,   to  the  cleanly  accommodation  offered  beneath 

VII.  , 

the  still  humbler  shed  of  an  Albanian  peasant, 
the  night  was  spent  in  thankfulness  and  luxury. 

Here,  as  at  Epidda,  the  coins  which  were 
brought  to  us,  as  antient  medals,  were  evidently 
Venetian  :  some  of  them  had  this  legend, 
ARMATA  .  ET  •  MOREA  •  but  without  Ruy  date. 
The  Liguriansy  like  the  inhabitants  of  Epidda, 
amused  us  with  traditionary  stories  of  Asclapius^ 
*  considering  him  as  a  great  king  who  had  once 
reigned  in  Epidauria.  Immense  plants  of  the 
Cactus  Picus  Indica  flourished  about  this  place. 
We  set  out  for  the  sacred  seat  of  ^sculapius, 
at  sun-rise.  The  Ruins  are  situate  an  houfs ' 
distance  from  Ligurid,  at  a  place  now  called 
Jero,  pronounced  YSro,  which  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  'Isgov  (sacra  ades).  Chandler  con- 
verted this  word  J6ro  into  Girao,  which  is 
remarkable,  considering  his  usual  accuracy. 
Our  friend  Sir  fV.  Gell,  who  was  here  after  our 
visit  to  the  spot,  and  has  published  a  descrip- 
tion and  plan  of  the  Ruim\  writes  it  lero,  as 
being  nearer  to  the  original  appellation.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  nature  have  conspired 


(0  Itinerary  of  C;.-#e«,   p.  103,      I^ndA%\0, 
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to  render  these  Ruins  more  than  usually  in-    chap. 

VII 

teresting.  *  The  remains^  such  as  they  are,  lie  as 
they  were  left  by  the  antient  votaries  of  the  god: 
no  modern  buildings,  not  even  an  Albanian  hut,  ^ 
has  been  constructed  among  them,  to  confuse 
or  to  conceal  their  topography,  as  it  generally 
happens  among  the  vestiges  of  Grecian  cities : 
the  traveller  walks  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
consecrated  Peribolus,  and,  from  the  traces  he 
beholds,  may  picture  to  his  mind  a  correct 
representation  of  this  once  celebrated  watering- 
place — the  Cheltenham  of  Antient  Greece — as 
it  existed  when  thronged  by  the  multitudes 
who  came  hither  for  relief  or  relaxation.  Until 
within  these  few  years,  every  vestige. remained 
which  might  have  been  necessary  to  complete  a 
plan  of  the  antient  inclosure  and  the  edifices  it 
Cbntained*.  The  Ligurians,  in  the  time  of 
Chandler,  remembered  the  removal  of  a  marble 
chair  from  the  theatre,  and  of  statues  and  inscrip- 
tions which  were  used  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Nauplia,  and  in  building  a  mosque  at 


(2)  Sir  /^  GeU,  from  the  remains  existing  at  the  time  of  oar  visit 
to  the  place,  afterwards  completed  a  very  useful  Plan,  as  a  Guide  for 
Travellers,  both  of  the  inclosure  and  its  environs  :  this  was  engraved 
for  his  "  Itinerary  of  Greece.'*  See  Plate  facing  p,  108  0/  that  work. 
Lmd,  1810. 


.J 
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CHAP.  ^rgos\  The  discovery  of  a  single  marble  chair, 
^  ■^"  ^  either  within  or  near  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
Of  1  'or^tck  celebrated  theatres  of  Greece,  is  a  circumstance 
iheatre.     ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  httik  Sufficiently  regarded  by  those 

who  are  desirous  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  these 
ajitient  structures.  We  afterwards  found  ft 
relic  of  this  kind  at  Charonea,  near  to  the 
theatre ;  whence  it  had  only  been  moved  to  form 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  Greek  chapel :  another 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of 
jiihens;  and  the  instances  which  have  beeir 
observed  by  preceding  travellers  it  is  unn^ 
cessary  now  to  enumerate.  These  chmrs,  as 
they  have  been  calfed,  have  all  the  same  form ; 
consisting  each  of  one  'entire  massive  block  of 
white  marble,  generally  ornamented  with  fine 
sculpture.  Owing  to  notions  derived  either 
from  Roman  theatres,  or  from  the  modern  cus* 
toms  of  Europe,  they  have  been  considered  as 
seats  for  the  chief  magistrates ;  but  even  if  this 
opinion  be  consistent  with  the  fact  of  there 
being  one  Cathedra  only  in  each  theatre,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  places 
assigned  for  persons  of  distinction  in  Grecian 


(1)  See  Trav.  in  Grttee,  p.  336.     Oxf.  1776< 


(3)  Tbis  is  the  part  of  a  GrUk  Theatre  assi^ed  for  the  fiwKu/rtuit 
hy  GuiHetUrtj  (tee  p,  S59,  Ch.  IV.  of  this  Volume^)  who  has  founded 
his  ^bservatioos  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts  left 
by  the  Antients  with  the  actual  remains  of  the  theatres  themselves. 
But  Potter^  and,  after  him,  other  authors  who  have  written  upon 
Grecian  Antiquities,  consider  the  29Wm^  part  of  the  coilon  as  the  place 
appropriated  to  the  seats  of  the  magistrates ;  which  agrees  with  a 
custom  still  retained  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Sweden,  In  tb6 
theatre  at  Stockholm,  the  iGng  and  Queen  sate,  in  two  chairs,  in  the 
pit,  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  For  the  ^Uvrtnht  the  Reader  Is 
referred  to  Arisiaphanet,  and  to  Juihit  Polhtx,  lib.  iv.  c.  19. 

r3)  Arehaologia  Grtna,  hy  John  Potter,  D.D.  Archbishop)  of  QnUer- 
lury. 

(4)  See  Yol.I.  p.  43.     Lond,  1751. 
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Ifaeatrds^  who  were  supposed  to  have  sate  in  chap, 
the  Bouleuticon ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  eight 
rows  of  benches  within  the  middle  of  the 
(KdiXcp)  Cavea  of  the  theatre,  between  the 
eighth  and  the  seventeenth  row'.  How  little 
beyond  the  general  form  of  a  Greek  theatre  is 
really  known,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
celebrated  work  in  our  own  language%  written 
professedly  in  illustration  of  the  *' Antiquities  of 
Greecer  Yet  this  author,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  h.oy%i09j  or  Qv/juiXfi,  commonly  translated 
by  the  word  pulpity  states^  distinctly  enough^ 
that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra*; 
if^ch,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  nearly  the  spot 
\Hiere  these  marble  relics  hare  been  found: 
hence  a  question  seems  to  arise,  whether  they 
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were  not  intended,  each  as  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  to  which  it  be- 
longed, for  the  better  exhibition  of  those  per- 
formers who  contested  prizes  upon  any  musical 
instrument,  or  were  engaged  in  any  trial  of 
skill,  where  one  person  only  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  The  sculpture  upon 
one  of  them,  as  thrice  represented  in  the  third 
volume  of  Siuart's  Antiquities  of  /lthens\  seems 
to  favour  this  idea  of  their  use;  because  its 
ornaments  are  actually  those  prizes  which  were 
bestowed  upon  successful  candidates;  a  vessel 
of  the  oil  produced  by  the  olive-tree  that  grew 
in  the  Academia ;  and  three  wreaths,  or  chap* 
lets,  with  which  victors  at  the  Panatkeruea  were 
crowned. 


CvronL 


Proceeding  southward  from  Ligurid^  we  soon 
arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Coroni\  whose 


(1)  See  Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  IH.  pp.  19, 99-  "  Whether  they  have 
been  seitit  ft>r  a  masristrate  in  a  court  of  Judicature,  or  of  officers  in  a 
Gymnasium,  is  not  easily  determined  from  their  situation."  Ikid. 
p,9b.     JLoi»</.  1794. 

(S)  "  Possibly  an  antient  name  taken  from  the  Nymph  Qfrtmit,  the 
moihtT  of  JEteuiapius"  f  Celts  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p,  \03,  Lend. 
1810.)  .It  were  to  be  wished  that  this' industrious  traveller  would 
complete  the  desic^n  originally  announced  by  the  appearance  of  this 
publication,  and  extend  it  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  all  of  which  has  been 

visited 
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inhabitants  were  shepherds.  Here  we  noticed  9^j^^- 
a  noble  race  of  dogs,  similar  to  the  breed  found 
in  the  province  of  j4bruzzo  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  very  spot  which 
still  bears  an  appellation  derived  froraPthe  name 
of  the  mother  of  JEscnlai/ms  should  be  now 
remarkable  for  the  particular  kind  of  animal 
materially  connected  with  his  history.  It  was 
a  shepherd's  dog  who  guarded  the  infant  god,  when 
exposed  upon  Mount  Ttuhion^.  We  bought  a 
young  one,  for  ten  piastres,  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  It  resembled  a  wolf,  with  shining 
black  hair.  To  complete  all  the  circumstances 
of  analogy,  they  had  given  to  it  the  name  of 
Kogazi,  as  if  in  memory' of  the  xo'^af  which 
jipollo  set  to  watch  Coronis  after  she  became 
pregnant.  Coraki  proved  a  useful  companion 
to  us  afterwards;  as  he  always  accompanied 
our  horses,  and  protected  us  from  the  attacks 
of  the  large   dogs   swarming    in   the   Turkish 


▼isited  and  aceuratety  surveyed  by  him.  Such  a  work,  to  u«e  hit  own 
words,  *'  aUhwgh  it  be  only  calculafed  to  become  a  book  o/rffereKce,  etnd 
moi  of  general  erUertmnmm*^**  would  1>e  really  useful ;  and  its  value 
would  be  felt»  if  not  hy  an  imlolent  reader  at  his  fire-side,  yet  by  the 
active  and  enterpri«iii^  scholar,  who  wi&hes  to  be  guided  in  his  re- 
searches throughout  these  interesting  regions. 

(3)  A  ahephertTs  dog  was  represented  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
•tatue  of  the  God,  of  ivory  and  gold,  in  his  temple. 

D  D  2 
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^^F'   towns  and  villages^  and  constantly  assailing  a 

^.  I'^iii-^  traveller  upon  his  arrival :   indeed,  sometimes 

it  became  a  question  with  us,  whether  Ibrahim 

or  CarAhi  were  the  most  intelligent  and  useful 

Tchohadar. 

The  At  Coroniy  turning  towards  the  east,  we  had 

^'^^'  the  first  sight  of  the  Hieron.  Its  general 
disposition  may  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
Reader,  in  the  description  already  given  of  the 
features  oiEpidauria.  It  is  a  small  and  beautiful 
MouBtftins.  valley,  surrounded  by  high  moimtains ;  one  of 
superior  magnitude  bounding  the  prospect  ob 
its  eastern  side.  This,  from  its  double  summit, 
consisting  of  two  rounded  eminences,  may 
be  the  mammillary  mountain,  thence  called 
TiTTHiON,  by  Pausanias\  from  rir6og\  which 
word,  among  a  great  variety  of  other  instances 
proving  the  common  origin  of  the  two  lan- 
guages*,  we  have  retained  in  our  word  teat; 


(1)   '0^  K  •;«•<?  M;  r«  4U^«f,  r«  rt  TITGIOT,    mmi  tn^ 
Mmifinm^  UmkUnu  h  'AwiXXmn  a^f  U  ivr^.      Pautan*  Cormik,   c.  S7* 
jt^.  174, 175.     Lift,  1696. 

(S)  The  nation  from  whom  the  Greeks  were  dcsecmM,  and  the 
mncestors  of  the  Englith^  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  laof  uaf  e^  The 
Bumberless  proofs  that  might  be  adduced  of  this  are  foreifn  to  the 
olject  of  this  publication  ;  but,  as  to  an  authority  for  the  common 
erisiu  of  the  two  colonies,  the  author  is  proud  to  refer  to  bis  Grand- 
father's learned  work  on  "IA0  Cmmtotimtf  ike  Bmmn  eutd  Saanm 
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now  becoming  obsolete.  In  this  valley  were  S^j^' 
the  sacred  grove^j  and  Sancttuiry  of  JEsctdapiuSf 
together  with  numerous  baths,  temples,  a 
Stadium,  a  Theatre,  and  some  medicinal  springs 
and  wells ;  the  remains  of  all  which  may  still 
be  severally  discerned.  The  first  artificial 
object  that  appeared  after  we  left  Coroni,  was 
a  considerable  Ruin,  somewhat  resembling  a 
castle,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  valley  upon 
our  right.  Upon  closer  inspection,  it  proved 
to  be  a  Raman  edifice  of  brick-work,  and  of 
a  square  form ;  possibly  one  of  the  benefactions 
of  Jlntoninus  Pius,  who,  while  a  Roman  senator, 
erected  here  an  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  pregnant  women  and  dying  persons,  that 
were  before  always  removed  out  of  the  Peri- 
bolus*,  to  be  delivered,  or  to  expire  in  the  open 
air.  Farther  on,  we  perceived  the  traces  of  a 
large  building,  divided  into  several  chambers, 
and  stuccoed ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  same 
senator  also  built  the  Bath  ofJEsculapius,  besides 


CHitt;"— «  work  that  was  bi^hly  prized  by  the  greatest  Grecian  scholar 
England  ever  had ;  namely,  the  illustrious  Porson  ;  whose  frequent 
illustrations  and  evidences  of  the  fact  here  alluded  to  are  recent  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

(S)  T«  ft  'Ii^v  ix^H  raS  'ArsAnCMv  vt^A^^ga  JJmi  r«9fw;^«^cf.  Pauianim 
OriaUhiaea^  c.37.  /».  173.    A^.  1696. 

(4)  0«ft  kwttfnfumMriH  tSXk  rwrmrmt  W  ywnSmn  ^ftwn  Itr*/  rtS  wt^6Km> 
PnutanUe  Cmnihiaca,  ib. 
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^vu^'  niaking  other  donations.  We  soon  came  to 
^  ^v  ->  what  we  supposed  to  have  been  the  ground- 
Tempieof  plot  of  the  Temple:  its  remains  are  seen  only  at 
piui,  one  extremity,  but  the  oblong  plane  upon  which 

this  immense  fabric  stood  is  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  traces  of  its  foundations.  We  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  we  were  convinced  that 
the  time  we  proposed  to  dedicate  to  these  Ruins 
would  by  no  means  prove  adequate  to  any 
proper  survey  of  them :  we  found  enough  to 
employ  the  most  diligent  traveller  during  a 
month,  instead,  of  a  single  day.  Near  to  the 
Stadium,  tcmplc  is  the  Stadium;  and  its  appearance  illus- 
trates a  disputed  passage  in  Pqusanias\  for  it 
consisted  principally  of  high  banks  of  earth, 
which  were  only  partially  covered  with  seats. 
We  observed  here  a  subterraneous  vaulted  pas- 
sage, now  choked  with  rubbish,  which  con- 
ducted into  its  area ',  on  the  left  side  of  it,  and 
near  to  the  principal  entrance.  This  Stadium 
has  fifteen  rows  of  seats ;  but  the  seats  are 
only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  structure :  the  rest 
is  of  earth,  heaped  so  as  to  form  its  sides.    The 


(l)  Vid.  Pausan,  Corinth,  •.  S7.  p.  173.  lib.  xiv.  cttm  Annot. 
Xylttnd.  et  Sptb.    Edit.  Kuhnu.    Lift.  1696. 

(8)  Ckandier  says,  it  wa?  a  private  way,  by  which  the  JgtmtlM^, 
or  Presidents,  with  the  priccU  and  persons  uf  distinetioD,  eutered.  See 
Trav.  tA  Greece,  p,  S?5. 


Theatrt, 
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Theatre  is  farther  on  towards  the  mountains,  on 
the  right  hand;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  Greece;  not  only  from  the 
state  in  which  it  remains,  but  in  being  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  a  work  of  Polycletus, 
renowned  for  excelling  all  other  architects  in 
the  harmony  and  beauty  of  his  structures'.  We 
found  a  subterraneous  building,  resembling  a 
small  chapel,  without  being  able  even  to  conjec- 
ture for  what  purpose  it  was  constructed,  unless 
it  were  for  a  bath.  Near  to  it  we  saw  also  a  little 
stone  coffin,  containing  fragments  of  ierra-cotta 
vases :  it  had,  perhaps,  been  rifled  by  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  vases  destroyed,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  hidden  treasure.  But  the  most 
remarkable  relics  within  the  sacred  precinct 
were  architectural  remains  in  terra  cotta.     We  ^^i.^' 

tMxalTerra 

discovered  the  ornaments  of  a  frieze,  and  part  ^«"»** 
of  the  cornice  of  a  temple,  which  had  been 
manufactured  in  earthenware.  Some  of  these 
ornaments  had  been  moulded  for  relievos;  and 
others,  less  perfectly  baked,  exhibited  painted 
surfaces.  The  colours  upon  the  latter  still 
retained  much  of  their  original  freshness :  upon 


wt»tpt(h  i  itcitiraf  j(f.    Pausania  Cfrinthinca,  e,  37.  p,  174.     Lips*  1696, 
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CHAP,  being  wetted  with  water,  they  appeared  as 
vivid  as  when  they  were  first  laid  on;  resem«- 
bling  the  painted  surfaces  of  those  *^  pictured 
urns''  (as  they  were  termed  by  our  English  Pindar) 
upon  which  it  is  now  usual  to  bestow  the  appeU 
lation  of  "  Grecian  vases.^'  The  wonderful  state 
of  preservation  manifested  by  the  oldest  painted 
terra  cottas  of  Greece  has  been  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  remaining  in 
sepulchres  where  the  atmospheric  air  was 
excluded :  but  these  ornaments  were  designed 
for  the  outside  of  a  temple,  or  tomb,  and  have 
remained  for  ages  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of 
weather,  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the 
description  before  given  of  the  Memphian  Sphinx^ 
another  striking  example  was  adduced,  proving 
through  what  a  surprising  lapse  of  time  autient 
painting  has  resisted  decomposition  :  and  if  the 
period  of  man's  existence  upon  earth  would 
admit  of  the  antiquity  ascribed  by  Plato  to  cer* 
tain  pictures  in  Egypt,  there  would  have  beea 
nothing  incredible  in  the  age  he  assigned  to 
them ' .  The  colours  upon  these  terra  cottas  were 
a  bright  straw-yellow  and  red.  The  building  to 
which  they  belonged  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  : 

W  •  •  ■         I  ■         ■  -  ■    » 

(1)  See  p.  205,  Chop.  IV.  ef  ihe  former  PoUtme.  '*  The  walli  of 
great  edificeft/'  says  i^akw,  (tHd,  p.  £08,)  **  wbcn  once  paioted,  te- 
mained  so  fur  ever,** 
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and  to  increase  the  interest  excited    by  the    chap. 

VIL 

discovery  of  these  curious  remains,  we  found  t  -^-  . 
the  same  passage  of  that  historian  cited  by 
Winkelmann,  to  prove  that  such  materials  were 
used  in  antient  architecture  *•  After  describing 
the  Theatre^  the  Stadium,  and  other  edifices, 
Pauscmias  adds*:  "  The  Hieron  once  contained 
a  portico  {(rroa),  called  that  of  Cotys;  but  the 
roof  falling  in,  caused  the  destruction  of  th^ 
whole  edifice,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  mate- 
rials, which  consisted  of  crude  tiles." 

We  then  went,  by  an  antient  road,  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  towards  the  east ;  and  found  upon  the 
summit  the  remains  of  a  temple,  with  steps 
leading  to  it  yet  remaining :  there  is  reason  to 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  the 
Corypfuean  Diana,  upon  Mount  Cynortium,  from  Temple  of 

toe  Oo^y* 

the  circumstance  of  an  Inscription  which  we  dis-  phaan 
covered  upon  the  spot.     It  is  imperfect ;  but  it 
mentions  a  priest  of  Diana,  of  the  name  of 
Apotatilius,  who  had  commemorated  his  safety 
from  some  disorder: 


(2)  Histoire  de  TArt  chez  lei  Anciens,  torn.  II.  p.  544.  ParU,  An  9. 

(3)  Cc)  ^f   ykp   frtu   uaXtv/tim  Kirv^t,  MarmffmfTt    ^    el  w   ff^v, 

C.27.  j>.  174.    Ltps.1696. 
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c  H  AP.  APTEMIAOCAP 

OTATEIAIOCCCoN 
EPAPOAHACTOC 

By  the  side  of  this  temple  there  was  a  hath^  or 
reservoir,  lined  with  stucco,  thirty  feet  by  eight, 
with  some  lumache/ta  columns  of  the  Doric 
order:  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  temple  yet  exist,  and  these  are  not 
less  than  sixty  paces  in  extent:  we  noticed 
some  channels  grooved  in  the  marble,  for  con- 
veying water  in  different  directions.  The  traces 
of  buildings  may  be  observed  upon  all  the 
mountains  which  surrounded  the  sacred  valley; 
and  over  all  this  district  their  remains  are  as 
various  as  their  history  is  indeterminate.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  small  sanctuaries, 
like  chapels;  others  appear  as  baths,  foun- 
tains, and  aqueducts.  The  Temple  of  the  Cory- 
pfupan  Diana  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias^;  and 
being  identified  with  this  ruin,  it  may  serve  to 
establish  a  point  of  observation  for  ascertaining 
the  edifices  described  by  the  same  author  as  in 
its  neighbourhood.     It  was  upon  the  summit  of 


ItXutXXm  Wmnfm  ir  tUiuttt  fcrnftfiu     Pautan.  Corintk,  c.  S8.  p.  1 15 
Lips.  16D6. 
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CvNOttTiuM;  and  had  been  noticed  by  7e/e^t7/a,    chap. 

VII. 

in  her  poems.  We  next  came  to  a  singular  and  v,,  ■^-',,/ 
very  picturesque  structure,  with  more  the  J^u^^^ 
appearance  of  a  cave  than  of  a  building.  It  was 
covered  with  hanging  weeds,  overgrown  with 
bushes,  and  almost  buried  in  the  mountain: 
the  interior  of  it  exhibited  a  series  of  circular 
arches,  in  two  rows,  supporting  a  vaulted  roof; 
the  buttresses  between  the  arches  being  propped 
by  short  columns.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  the  building  which  Chandler,  in  his  dry 
way,  called  "a  Church,''  without  giving  any 
description  of  it ;  where,  besides  fragments,  be 
found  an  Inscription  to  Jar-darting^^  Apollo^. ^'  He 
supposes  the  Temple  of  Apollo  which  was  upon 
Mount  Cynortiitm  to  have  stood  upon  this  spot. 

Below  this  mountain,  by  the  northern  side  of  circuit 
a  water-course,  now  dry,  and  rather  above  the 
spot  where  it  discharged  itself  into  the  valley, 
is  a  small  building  of  a  circular  form,  covered 
by  a  dome,  with  arches  round  the  top.  We 
found  a  few  imperfect  Inscriptions,  one  of 
which  mentions  Hierophants,  or  Priests  of  Mars, 


(2)  See  the  F'iffnelte  to  this  Chapter.  The  arches  in  »y  be  as  old  at 
the  time  of  Pausaniag.  The  iHseriptUm  mentiuocd  by  OioudUr  is  as 
fjllows:  "  Diagena  the  hierephftni,  to  far-dariing  jipollo,  on  aetimfU 
of  a  vision  in  his  sleep."*    Tray,  in  Greoet^  p.  S«5.     Oxf,  1776. 
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CHAP.    (Hvg^goi,)    dedicating    some    votive    offering. 
All  that  we  could  trace  were  these  letters : 

lAPE 
♦  AXIN 
PYP*OPO 
ANEeHKA 


The  circular  building  is  too  modern  in  its  aspect, 
and  too  mean  in  its  materials,  for  the  Tholus 
qf  Pttusanias  *,  of  white  marble,  built  by  Poly- 
cletusy  architect  of  the  theatre;  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, correspond  better  with  the  fountain  which 
he  alludes  to,  as  remarkable  for  its  roof  and 
decorations';  this  kind  of  roof  being  almost 
unknown  in  Greece.  The  building,  although 
smaller,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  well- 
known  bath^  improperly  called  the  Temple  of 
Venus  at  Baice. 

Thettre  of       Heucc  WO  repaired  to  the  Theatre,  now  upon 
^    "*'  our  lefl  hand,  but  upon  the  right  to  those  en- 
tering the  Hieron  from  Coroniy  that  is  to   say, 
upon  its  southern  side*.     Chandler  speaks  of  its 


(1)  07»ti/ut  St  ci^f^i^f  )Jf§v  XttnUS  tmXti^wn  GOAOS,  ^iMfutrms  irXn^t 
9kmt  iS|f«f.    Pausania  Corinthiaeot  c.  27.  p.  173.     Lips,  1696. 

(2)  Kjh)  H^n  rf  n  i^f  umi  mUfi^  r^  Xmc^  #i«f  i^lm*     Ibtd.  p.  174. 
(5)  *ExiUu^i0isii  Uri  ffrfn'ES  Tni  'lEPIlI,  fJiXwnX/Ui  ^Mm  #uif 
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jq^ff .  ( IM.)  This  expreMion  of  Patutmias,  **  Withi  o  the  Hlirmh"  or 
MWTMf  prednd,  has  been  by  some  preposterously  rendered  ^'  fTiikim 
H£  TmmipUr        A  Theatre  wii  hin  a  Templb  ! ! ! 

(4)  Trav.  in  Gretet^  p.  S35.     Oxf.  1776. 

(5)  This  is  evident  from  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  always  mefiimnedl 
by  Pausamoif  who  speaks  of  the  comparative  ma^ificence  and  arcbv- 
tectural  skill  shewn  in  other  theatres,  with  reference  to  this  of  Polj^- 
eUtm  in  Epidauria.  Thus,  when  he  is  ^ivin^  an  account  of  ja  theatre 
in  JEgma,  he  says  of  it,  eUr^^v  Urt  iimt  iB^,  mti»  v«  *Ewiimv^iu9 
fUXwrm  lakytin  nmi  l^ymeimt  rnt  X«rn{v.  Pautan.  Corinth,  r.  39.  ;>.  18(X 
JJpu  1696. 
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"  marble  seais^  as  *^  overgrown  with  bushes^ :"  ^^^^ 
those  seats,  according  to  our  Notes,  consist  of 
common  limestone ;  a  difference  of  little  moment : 
but  as  we  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
dimensions  and  figure  of  this  splendid  structure, 
one  of  the  most  entire  of  all  the  Grecian  thea- 
tres, and  in  its  original  and  perfect  state  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  \  so  we  shall  be  very  par* 
ticular  in  giving  an  account  of  it.  We  found  it 
tenanted  by  a  variety  of  animals,  which  were 
disturbed  at  our  approach^ — Shares,  red-legged 
partridges,  and  tortoises :  our  new  acquaintance 
Corakiy  accompanied  by  his  former  master,  a 
descendant  of  the  goatherd  Arestkanasy  bounded 
among  the  seats,  and,  driving  them  from  their 
haunts,  soon  put  us  into  sole  possession. 
But  an  animal  of  a  very  different  nature  was 
dragged  from  his  lurking-place  by  Mr.  Crippsp 
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CHAP. 
VII 


Serpent. 


who,  delighted  by  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
came  running  with  an  extraordinary  snake 
which  he  had  caught  among  some  myrtles,  and 
held  writhing  in  his  hands.  It  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  shining  like  burnished  gold,  about 
a  yard  in  length,  such  as  none  of  us  had  seen 
before.  The  peasants,  however,  knew  it  to  be 
a  species  of  harmless  serpent,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  tenderness, 
and  even  with  superstitious  veneration ;  telling 
us  it  would  be  unlucky  in  any  one  who  should 
do  it  injury.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  curious 
'l)reed  described  by  Pausanias,  as  peculiar  to  the 
country  of  the  Epidaurians,  being  always  harm- 
less,  and  of  a  yellow  colour*.  We  could  not, 
however,  assist  Mr.  Cripps  in  its  preservation ; 
no  one  of  our  party  being  able  to  divest  himself 
sufficiently  of  a  very  common  antipathy  for  ser- 
pents: and  the  consequence  was,  that  being 
unwilling  to  put  it  to  death,  and  the  peasants 
wishing  for  its  release,  he  suffered  it  to  escape. 


Aspect  of 
the  Coihn. 


The  Cotlon  of  this  theatre,  as  usual,  has  been 
scooped  in  the  side  of  a  mountain;  but  it  faces 
the  north.     As  *  the  sea  could  not  enter  into  the 


rif'Ertiav^ttn  yi».     l^autaniae  Corinthiaca^  c.  28.  p.  175.     IJps.  1G96. 
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perspective,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  chap. 
general  aim  of  the  architects  by  whom  such 
structures  were  planned  throughout  Greece^ 
this  position  of  the  theatre  may  have  been 
designed  to  afford  it  as  much  shade  as  its. 
situation  was  capable  of  receiving.  Its  northern 
aspect,  and  the  mountain  towering  behind  it, 
must  have  protected  the  whole  edifice,  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  day,  from  the  beams  of 
the  sun ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  been 
a  consideration,  rather  than  any  circumstance  of 
expediency  as  to  the  mountain  itself,  because 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  Peribolus 
afforded  declivities  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  theatre;  and  it 
is  also  well  known  that  the  Greeks  were 
frequently  obliged  to  carry  umbrellas  (a-xiuiia) 
with  them  into  their  theatres  :  submitting 
to  their  incumbrance,  rather  than  remain 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  women  upon 
such  occasions  were  also  attended  by  their 
umbrella-bearers  (fxiuiijcpogoiy;  and  this  cus- 
tom, from  the  increase  it  occasioned  in  the 
throng,  added  to  the  embarrassment  caused 
among  the  audience  by  the  number  of  um- 
brellas intercepting  the  view  of  the  stage,  must 
have  rendered  a  shaded  theatre  a  very  desirable 


(2)  jEiian,  Hist.  Var.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.    Li/ts,  1780. 
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CHAP,  acquisition.  Indeed,  we  know  that,  upon  some 
occasions,  temporary  sheds  and  large  awnings 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators* 
Every  provision  of  this  kind  was  doubly  neces-' 
sary  in  the  Hieron;  by  its  nature  sultry,  owing 
to  its  surrounding  mountains,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants  selected  from  all  the  invalids  of 
Greece, — the  feeble,  the  enervated,  the  effemi- 
nated votaries  of  the  God, — ^vainly  seeking  in 

these  retreats  a  renovation  of  exhausted  nature ; 
or  aged  and  infirm  persons,  anxiously  looking 
for  some  gleam  of  cheerfulness,  wherewith  to 
gladden  the  termination  of  a  career  that  knew 
no  hope  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  evident  that 
the  disposition  of  this  popular  place  of  amuse* 
ment  was  arranged  with  luxury  as  well  as 
convenience;  for,  in  addition  to  the'  shade  it 
offered,  the  salutary  waters  of  the  Hierox 
flowed  in  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent  immediately 
beneath  its  fronts  With  regard  to  the  theatre 
itself,  the  Scene,  or^  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
improperly  called,  the  Proscenion%  has  totally 


(l)  It  is  impossible  to  multiply  the  number  of  cograviogs  so  often 
M  the  insafficiency  of  a  wr'rtten  description  renders  their  aid  requisite; 
but  the  Reader  is  partieutarly  referred  to  a  view  of  this  Tkeair*,  of 
the  torrent's  course,  which  is  now  dry,  and  of  the  whole  Hierpnf  as 
eai^ved  from  a  drawing  made  upon  the  spot  by  Sir  f^.  Cell,  Set 
Itbtarary^  Greece,  Plate  99,  p.\04.    Land.  1810. 

(9)  This  name  applies  only  to  the  Stage  of  a  Creek  Tketttre. 
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disappeared;  and  as  it  was  here  that  Polycletus    chap. 
probably  exhibited  the  greatest  proof  of  those       ^^'  , 
architectural    talents    so    highly    extolled  by 
Pausanias,  the  loss  of  it  is  to  be  regretted :   but 
such  is  the  entire  state  of  the  structure  within 
the  Coilon^  that  none  of  the  seats  are  either  Perfect 
missing  or  imperfect.     Owing  to  their  remark*  gtmctiire. 
able  preservation,  we  were  enabled  to  mea- 
sure, with  tl^  greatest  accuracy,   the  diameter 
of  the  Conistra,  and  the  dimensions  of  all  the 
parts  appropriated  to  the  spectators.    There  is 
something  remarkable  even  in  the  position  of 
ihe  seats:  their  surface  is  not  perfectly  horizontal; 
the    architect    has    given    to   them  a   slight 
inclination^  perhaps  that  water  might  not  rest 
upon  them  during  rain.     The  section  of  these 
seats  would  exhibit  a  profile  of  this  kind : 


18  inches- 
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CHAP.    By  a  simple  contrivance,  which  is  here  visible, 

VII. 

-  I  J-'..-  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  not  upon  a  level 
S^^nd  with  the  places  for  the  feet  of  those  who  sate 
Sfplm.  behind  them ;  a  groove,  eighteen  inches  wide> 
and  about  two  inches  deep,  being  dug  in  the 
solid  mass  of  stone  whereof  each  seat  consisted, 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  feet;  and  this 
groove  extended  behind  every  row  of  spec- 
tators; by  which  means  their  garments  were 
not  trampled  upon  by  persons  seated  above 
them.  The  width  of  each  seat  was  fourteen 
inches,  and  its  perpendicular  elevation  sixteen 
inches.  The  number  of  the  seats,  counted  as 
steps  from  the  Conistra  or  Pity  to  the  top  of  the 
Coilon,  was  fifty-six':  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  PtV,  upwards,  the  semicircular  ranges 
of  the  seats  were  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
above  twenty  Rights  of  little  stairs ;  each  ^^kt 
being  twenty-eight  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and 
each  step  exactly  half  the  height  of  one  of  the 
benches :  these,  crossing  the  several  rows  from 
the  Pit  upwards,  enabled  persons  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  theatre,  without  incommoding  the 
spectators  when  seated.  Guilletiere,  speaking 
of  such  stairs,  says,  that  near  to  them  were 


(1)  Sir  m  Cell  says  fifty-five. 
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passages  leading  to  the  outer  porticoes,  by  9^^^- 
wMch  the  spectators  entered  to  take  their 
places*.  He  seems  to  have  founded  this  notion 
upon  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre,  the  view  of 
which  he  has  given  in  his  work\  We  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  Grecian  theatres 
any  such  retreats  or  entrances^  near  to  the  little 
stairs  for  crossing  the  benches  :  the  entrances 
to  a  Greek  theatre  were  either  vaulted  passages 
at  the  sides,  near  to  what  we  should  call  the 
stage^koxesy  or  in  the  exterior  front  of  the  Secret 
behind  the  stage  itself V  Many  authors  speak 
of  those  porticoes,  as  being  erected  behind  the 
Cavea;  which,  as  applied  to  the  theatres  o( Greece, 
is  ridiculous*;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  tell  of  buildings  behind  seats  which 
were  either  integral  parts  of  a  mountain,  or 
were  adapted  to  its  solid  surface.  The  por- 
ticoes to  which  the  audience  retired  for  shelter, 
in  rainy  weather,   must  have  had  a  different 

♦— _,c 

(2)  Set  Chap.  IV.  p.  529,  of  tliis  Volume. 

(3)  See  Plate  facing  p.  1,  from  a  design  by  GuiOetf   engraved  by 
Cekiih,  **  Ath^net  andenne  et  moderne."    Parit,  167&   - 

(4)  See  a^ew  of  the  Theatre  at  Telmetsut,  in  Chap.  VIII.   Vol.  II. 
of  the  Quarto  Edition  of  these  Travels,  facing  p.  $36.   Brweh^nme. 

(5)  See  Poster's  Archaeolog.  Grwe.  vol.  I.  p.  43.  Ijimd»  1T61.  Hmr- 
MWMfs  Give.  Antiq.  p.  18.    Lsiuf.  1801,  &c.  &c. 
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^vn^*  situation.  The  whole  of  the.  Cbt'/on,  or  Caveoy 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  seats  taken  altogether,  was 
separated  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower 
tier,  by  a  diazoma  or  corridor^  half  way  from 
the  top,  running  parallel  to  the  rows  of  seats ; 
and  in  this,  as  upon  a  platform,  there  was  space 
from  one  extremity  of  he  circular  arch  to  the 
other.  The  two  parts  of  a  theatre^  thus  sepa- 
rated, are  perliaps'all  that  Pltruvitis  intended  by 
the  "two,  distinct  .elevations  of  the  rows  of 
benches,*'  which  Guilletiere  complained  of  being 
imable  to  reconcile  with  anything  now  remain- 
ing of  antient  theatres'.  The  diameter  of  the 
Conistra,  or  Fit,  taken  in  the  widest  part,  is  one 
hundred  and  five  feet ;  but  as  the  circular  arch 
of  the  Theatre  is  greater  than  a  semicircle,  the 
width  of  the  orchestra,  that  is  to  say,  the  chord 
of  the  arch,  is  barely  equal  to  ninety  feet\ 
Facing  the  Theatre,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  before  mentioned,  are  the 
foundations  of  an  edifice  of  considerable  size :  but 
it  were  endless  to  enumerate  every  indistinct 


■*■»' 


(i)  See  p.  507,  Cfaap.  IV.  of  this  Volume. 

(S)  Sir  /ir.  G^a  states  it  m  equal  to  eijfhty.nine  fett.    See  Urn.  ^ 
Greece,  p.  106.    Loml.  1810. 
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trace  of  antient  buildings  within  this  cele-  chap. 
brat^  valley ;  nor  would  such  a  detail  affotd  ^  ^  '_- 
the  smallest  satisfactory  information.  With  the 
description  of  the  Theatre  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  our  observations  upon  the  Hieron  ; 
hoping  that  nothing  worthy  of  notice  has  been 
omitted,  respecting  one  of  the  most  perfect 
structures  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece. 

We  returned  by  the  way  of  Coroni;  and  near  Joum^  «• 
to  Ligurid  took  a  western  course  in  the  road 
leading  towards  Nauplia,  the  antient  port  of 
Argos^.  After  journeying  for  about  an  hour, 
through  a  country  resembling  many  parts  of 
the  Apennines^  we  saw  a  village  near  the  road, 
with  a  ruined  castle  upon  a  hill,  to  the  rights 
where  the  remains  of  Lessa  are  situate.  This  ttssa. 
village  is  half  way  between  Ligurid  and  Nauplia; 
and  here  was  the  antient  boundary  between  Epi- 
dauria  and  the  Argive  territory*.  Those  Ruins 
have  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  traveller: 
indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  done  through- 
out Argolis :    this  country  particularly   merits 


(3)  'H  NATnAIA,  ri  rZt  •A^ytun  fmUrtJfm,      SHrah.  Geog,  lib.  vilL 
!».  505.    ed.  Oxon .  1 807  • 

(4)  K»rk  ft  riiw  An00m  t^trm  rlw  'A^ydmf  A  'ErilMfMif.   PaUi,  Ctrinth, 
C.26.  p.  169.     Lips,  1696. 
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CHAP,  iarestigation.  The  antiquities  that  occurred  in 
^  ^1,/  our  route  were  principally  of  a  sepulchral 
^dslyp-  nature,  near  to  the  antient  road  leading  from 
qlSti«.°**  NaupUatowMds  Lessa  Bud  Epidaurus ;  but  so 
pepuliarly  characterized,  as  to  form  and  struc- 
ture^ that  it  is  evident  they  were  the  works 
of  the  earliest  colonies  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
probably  of  Dorian  origin.  One  of  these  monur 
ments  is  decidedly  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as 
we  shall  presently  shew ;  -  the  only  author  to 
whom  we  can  refer  for  information  concerning 
this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Sirabo  makes 
but  few  remarks  upon  the  Argive  territory ;  and 
even  these  are  delivered  from  the  observations 
of  ArtemidoriLs  and  Apollodorus ;  not  having 
himself  visited  the  spot\  We  passed  some 
tombs  that  were  remarkable  in  having  large  rude 
stones,  of  a  square  form,  placed  upon  their  tops; 
a  custom  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  in  the  descrip* 
tion  he  has  given  of  the  tumulus  raised  by  Telamon 
upon  the  shore  of  jEgina,  near  to  the  jEacium. 
The  (xoifiM)  heap  had  upon  the  top  of  it 
(Xi^o(;  r^ftxfig)  **  a  rugged  stone,"  once  used, 
according  to  a  tradition  in  the  second  century, 
by  Peleus  and  TeUmum,  as  a  discus,  with  which 


Geo^.  lib.  viU.  pp.  534,  535.     edit.  Oron.  1 807. 
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Peleus  slew  P hocus,  during  a  game  of  quoits*.  It  chap. 
has  been  a  common  notion  everywhere^  that 
antient  heroes  were  men  of  gigantic  stature. 
The  fable,  therefore,  as  related  to  Pausanias  by 
the  JEginetans,  is  of  little  moment ;  but  the  fact 
of  a  stone  so  placed  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
such  a  substitute  for  the  StSle  was  found  upon 
a  Dorian  tumulus  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and 
the  observation  of  the  historian  is  in  some 
measure  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  similar 
tombs  in  Argolis  corresponding  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  mound  in  JEgina ;  the  Dorians 
having  possessed  this  islslnd  and  the  jfrgive 
territory  nearly  twelve  centuries  before  the 
Christian  sera  :  at  that  time  the  Peloponnesus  was 
the  jprincipal  seat  of  their  power^  and  by  them 
the  city  of  Megara  was  then  founded.  Upon 
the  left-hBiid  side  of  the  road  we  also  observed 
an  JEgyptian  sepulchre,  having  a  pyramidal 
shape ;  and  agreeing  so  remarkably,  both  as  to 
form  and  situation,  with  a  monument  mentioned 
by  Pausaniasy  that  we  believed  ourselves  to  be 
actually  viewing  the  identical  tomb  seen  by 
him'.     He  supposes  the  traveller  coming  in  a 


(3)   Vid.  Paustm.  in  Corinthiac,   c.S9.   pp.  179,  180.     Liph,  IGdO, 

wu^fuli  fttiki^ra  ttMa^fiittf,  ».  r.  X.     Paus»  Corinth,  c.  25.  p.  168*     lApa, 
1()9G. 
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^vn^'  contrary  direction  frota  the  line  of  our  route ; 
that  is  to  say^  from  Argos  towards  Epidauria; 
and  in  so  domg  he  describes  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture as  being  upon  the  right  of  the  observer.  It 
contained,  he  says*,  shields  of  an  Argolic  form ; 
for  a  battle  had  once  been  fought  in  the  place, 
between  the  armies  of  Proeius  and  j4crisius,  upon 
which  occasion  shields  were  first  used,  and  those 
who  fell  on  either  side  were  here  buried  in  one 
common  sepulchre.  However,  he  is  evidently 
describing  a  sepulchre  nearer  to  j4rgos ;  for  he 
adds,  that  upon  quitting  the  spot,  and  turning 
towards  the  right  hand,  the  Ruins  of  Tiryns 
appear*:  therefore  the  pyramidal  form  may 
have  been  common  to  many  antient  sepulchres 
in  Argolis.  Lessa  was  but  a  village  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias^,  as  it  now  is :  but  it  was 
remarkable  for  a  temple  and  wooden  image  ^  of 
Minerva;  and  upon  the  mountain  above  the 
village,  perhaps  wh6re  the  castle  now  stands, 
there  were  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  whereon 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  times  of  drought*. 


(1)  Paman,  Corinth,  ibid. 

Ibid.  c.  2$.  p.  169.    Uju,  1696, 

(3)  KsT«  h  rnf  U  'Ewtiay^  w4uM9,  trrt  KOMH  A9#m.     Ibid.  p.  169. 

(4)  Vmit  Moi  lUfn.     Ibid. 

(5)  Ibid. 
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Monu 
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The  mountain  then  bore  the  name  oi jirachnaus :    chap. 

'  VII. 

its  antient  appellation,  under  Inackus,  had  been 
Sapyselatdn  ^ 

During  this  part  of  our  journey,  the  more 
distant  mountains  of  the  Morea  appeared  ex- 
tremely lofty,  elevating  their  naked  summits 
with  uncommon  sublimity.  The  road  led 
through  a  mountain  pass  that  had  been  strongly 
fortified.  We  saw  everywhere  proofs  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  in  the  more  open  valleys, 
plantations  of  pomegranate  and  mulberry  trees; 
and  even  amidst  the  most  rocky  situations,  there 
sprouted  myrtles,  beautiful  heaths,  and  flower* 
ing  shrubs,  among  which  sheep  and  goats  were 
browsing  in  great  number.  We  met  several 
herds  upon  the  road,  each  herd  containing  from 
seven  to  nine  hundred  head  of  cattle.  As  we 
drew  near  to  the  sea-side,  we  passed  a  very 
extensive  plantation  of  olive-trees ;  and  came  to 
an  antient  paved  road,  leading  from  Nauplia 
towards  Argos  the  once-renowned  capital. 
Sepulchres,  as  old  as  the  age  of  Danaws,  appeared 
among  the  rocks  before  we  reached  the  town. 
Sirabo  assigns  to  them  even  an  earlier  date ;  he 


(6)  l«r»nXi«wf.    Ib'd. 
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^vii^*   says  they  were  called  Cyclopia^   as  having  been 

V 1,^— /  the  work  of  the  Cyclops  * ;  it  being  usual  to  at- 

jfc  op  a.   ^j^Ij^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  jj^^^  who,  from  their  power, 

were  considered  by  after-ages  as  giants,  any 
result  of  extraordinary  labour  ••  The  beauties 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
country,  had  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  did  not 
Nauptia.  reach  Nauplia  until  the  gates  were  shut^; 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  causing  a  re- 
quest to  be  conveyed  to  the  Governor  for  their 
being  opened;  neither  would  any  attention  have 
been  paid  to  such  our  petition,  if  it  had  been 
made.  The  worst  of  the  scrape  was,  that  all  our 
beds  and  baggage,  being  with  the  sumpter- 
horses  and  guides,  had  already  entered  the  town 
before  the  gates  had  been  closed.  There 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  other  alternative, 
but  that  of  ending  a  long  day  of  entire  fasting 
without  any  hope   of  nourishment,    and  with 


fi&^i90M*     KTKAnilEIA  T  iftfi^M^n.      Sirabon*   Geog.  lib.TiiL   p.5S6. 
ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  "  Cyclopia  autem  dicta  hsRc  vidcDtur,  ob  ma^Ditudinc :  *  nam, 
inquit  vetus  Papinii  interpres  (ad  Tbeb.  1.  i.  ver.  Sol .)  *  ftncquid  mag' 
miudine  sud  nohile   eMt,  CjfcUpum   maim  dieiiur  fahrieaium.'  "    Vid. 
Annot.  Casaub,  in  Straban,  Geog.  lib.  viii.  p.  536.  (4.)  edit.  Ojrofi/l807. 

(3)  Sir  fK  GeU  makes  Uie  distance  from  lAgurib  to  Naupfia  five 
hours  and  forty-eigbt  minutes;  not  quite  equal  to  sixteen  miles 
English,  ^  See  Itin.  tf  Gretee^  p.  101.    Laml.  1810. 
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the-  certainty  of  passing  the  rest  of  the  night  chap. 
houseless  in  the  suburbs  of  Nauplia.  After  .  '  . 
some  time,  the  Tchohadar  found  a  miserable 
shed,  whose  owner  he  compelled  to  provide  a 
few  boards  for  us  to  sit  upon;  but  neither  the 
offers  of  money,  nor  Ibrahim  b  boasted  resource 
of  Jlagellatiofiy  from  which  we  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  restrain  him,  availed  any  thing 
towards  bettering  either  our  lodging  or  our  fare. 
Weary,  cold,  and  comfortless,  we  remained 
counting  the  moments  until  the  morning;  with- 
out fire,  without  light,  without  rest,  without 
food :  but  the  consciousness  of  being  upon 
terra  Jirmay  and  that  we  were  not  exposed^  as 
we  had  often  been,  under  circumstances  of 
equal  privation,  to  the  additional  horrors  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  made  our  situation  compa- 
ratively good,  and  taught  us  to  be  thankftiL 

As  soon  as  day-light  appeared,  the  worthy 
Consul,  Mr.  Viciw  Dalmar^  who  had  received 
our  baggage,  and  was  uneasy  for  the  safety 
of  his  expected  guests,  caused  the  gates  to 
be  opened  rather   earlier  than  usual  \      The 


(4)  '*  The  TVrAf  suspend  a  sabre  over  the  gateway,  as  a  meiMrial 
that  the  place  was  taken  by  assault."     Squin't  MS,  Correspondenet. 
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CHAP.   Governor,  to  whom  he  had  made  application, 
V  ■■V  m.f  sent  orders  to  the  gate,  desiring  to  see  us.    We 
begged  to  decline  this  honour,  pleading  our 
fatigue  and  indisposition  as  an  apology  for  not 
waiting  upon  him;  but  sent  the  Tchohndar,  as 
our    representative.      Ibrahim,   having  put  on 
his  fur  pelisse,  and  a  fine  tall  calpack  with  a 
turban  of  white  muslin,    looked  like   a  Vtzir, 
and  quite  as  respectable  as  any  Pasha  of  three 
tails  throughout  the  Grand  Signiors  dominions. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Consul's  house,   we 
found  sitting  in  a  little  hot  close  room  smelling 
most  unpleasantly  of  stale  tobacco  fumes,    a 
short  corpulent  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  began  talking  to  us  very  loud,  as  people 
often  do  with  foreigners,  believing  them  to  be 
deaf^  he  announced  himself  to  us  as  our  host; 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  everything  around 
him,    we  expected  indifierent  accommodation. 

the  c^mIi  ^^  *^*^'  however,  we  were  mistaken :  we  were 
shewn  to  some  rooms  lately  whitewashed;  the 
chambers  of  the  Consuls  house,  as  usual, 
surrounding  a  court,  and  communicating  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  gallery.  In  these 
rooms  there  was  not  a  single  article  of  fur- 
niture ;  but  they  were  clean,  and  we  were  able 
to  spread  our  matrasses  upon  the  floor;  and 
soon  found  ourselves  comfortably  lodged  in  as 
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hospitable  a  mauBion  as  any  in  all  Greece;  our  S^f.^' 
benevolent  host  contriving  everything  for  our  ^"  v^ 
welcome,  and  endeavouring  to  prolong  our  stay 
as  much  as  possible.  After  we  had  taken  a 
little  rest,  we  were  roused  by  the  firing  of 
Turkish  cannon  in  the  Citadel;  and  Ibrahim, 
returning  from  his  mission,  brought  the  Gover- 
nor's message  to  the  Consul,  informing  him  that 
he  had  just  received  from  Stamb61  {Constan-- 
tinople)  intelligence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt;  and  that  he  had  orders 
from  his  Government  to  make  it  publickly 
known.  We  were  shewn  a  copy  of  the  Takhrtr^  Turihk 
or  official  note,  the  only  Turkish  Gazette  we 
had  ever  seen,  announcing  an  event  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  year  after  it  had  happened.  It  was 
in  manuscript,  and  Mr.  Dalmar  translated  it  for 
us.  The  nature  of  the  intelligence  was  curious 
enough:  it  set  forth,  after  a  long  pompous 
preamble,  that  '^  public  rejoicings  were  to  be  held 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire^  for  the  deliverance 
of  (Misr)  Egypt  from  the  hands  of  cursed  Infidels 
forsaken  of  God,  owing  to  the  bravery  and  prudence 
of  Hussein  Pasha  and  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  of  solid  glory  ^  led  on  by  their  great 
Prophet^  fife.  &c.  The  only  mention  made  of  any 
obligation  to  Great  Britain  was  tagged  on  in  the 
form  of  a  postscript^  merely  stating  that  **English 
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^yil'  ZyoM^j  (Infidels)  had  acted  friendly  upon  the 
^  "v"  ■"'^  occasion^*  Thus  the  deliverance  of  Egypu  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  British  blood,  and  for 
which  Abercrmibie  died,  throughout  the  immense 
empire  of  Turkey  was  ascribed  to  a  dastardly 
banditti,  who  were  idle  spectators  of  the  con- 
test, encumbering  rather  than  aiding  the  opera- 
tions of  our  armies. 

Public  The  rejoicings  at  Nauplia  began  immediately : 

they  consisted  of  an  irregular  discharge  of  small 
artillery  most  wretchedly  managed,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  athletic  sports  before  the  Governor  s 
windows;  followed  afterwards  by  a  few  bad 
fireworks,  displayed  without  any  effect,  by  day- 

Athtetof.  light.  The  Athleta  were  principally  wrestlers. 
We  saw  two  of  them  advance  into  the  arena 
where  the  combat  was  to  take  place :  they  canie 
hand  in  hand,  capering  and  laughing  as  if  highly 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  shewing  their 
skill :  presently  they  put  themselves  in  various 
attitudes,  and  began  to  make  faces  at  each 
other.  These  men  afforded  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  antient  Tittkri^  the  oldest  of  all 
the    exercises'.      They    wore    tight    leather 


(1)  Even  the  origin  of  its  name,  IIaXv,  is  uncertain.    VirgU  derimet 
the  exercise  from  the  JV^^mm,  jEm*  Ub.  iii.  280. 

^'  Actiaque  Iliacis  celcbramus  littora  ludis." 
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breeches,  well  soaked  in  oil;  in  other  respects    chap. 
their  bodies  were  stark-naked,   except  being  . 
anointed  with  oil%  and  rubbed  over  with  dust^ 
To  gain  the  victory,  it  was  necessary  not  only 
that  one  of  the  combatants  should  throw  the 
other,  but  that,  having  thrown  him,  he  should 
be   able    to   keep   his   adversary  lying  upon 
his  back  until   he,   the    conqueror,    regained 
his  feet;    for  in  the  struggle  they  always  fell 
together*.     We  had    also  the  satisfaction   of 
seeing  that  most    antient  military  dance  the  PyrrAte«. 
Pyrrhica,  as  it  had  perhaps  existed  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  by  the  Son  of 
Achillesy  or  by  the  Corybantes.     In  fact,  it  was  a 
Spartan  dance,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appro* 
priate  at  a  neighbouring  Nauplian  festival.     It 
consisted    of   men    aimed    with    sabres    and 
'shields,  who  came  forward  in  a  kind  of  broad* 
sword  exercise,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  martial 


(S)      **  Exercent  patrias  oleo  labentc  palsstras 
Nudati  Bocii." Ibid.  S81. 

(3)  Vid,  Omd.  Met%  ix.  35.  Stat.  Tfteb,  vi.  846.  Lucian,  de  Gymn. 
p,  370.  Among^  the  Antients,  the  that  for  the  wrestlers  was  kept  io  a 
particular  place.  Plutarch,  Symp,  II.  Prob.  4. p.  638.  C.  yUruv.  V.  1 1. 
Ltgisner's  Notes  to  Bos, 

(4)  The  same  rale,  according:  to  Mr.  ThonUoH,  is  observed  in  other 
pwts  of  Ttarhey,  {See  ThortUm's  7\trkey,  vol,  II.  p,  807.  Lond,  1809.) 
la  antient  wrestliufr,  the  prize^  was  obtained  by  throwing  an  adversary 
three  times. 
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CHAP,  evolutions,  to  the  sound  of  Turkish  flutes.  Such 
amusements  and  customs  are  never  likely  to  be 
discontinued  in  any  country,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  original  inhabitants  remains: 
indeed,  they  often  continue  to  exist  when  a  new 
race  has  succeeded  to  the  old  inhabitants ;  being 
adopted  by  their  successors  ^ 


Popuia.  The  population  of  Nauplia  consisted  of  two 
thousand  persons,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival. 
The  plague  had  raged  during  three  successive 
years,  and  had  carried  off  six  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants.  When  free  from  this  scourge,  it 
is  a  very  unhealthy  place,    the  people  being 

Bad  Air.  attacked  annually  with  a  malaria  fever.  The 
few  merchants  who  reside  here  have  generally 
country-houses,  and  leave  the  town  in  the 
summer  months.  The  night  we  had  passed  in 
the  suburb  exposed  us  to  an  attack  of  this  kind ; 
the  author  having  caught  the  fever,  and  all  our 
party  being  in  a  certain  degree  affected  by  the 
unwholesome  air.  The  only  remedy  is  the  red 
Peruvian  bark;  but  it  must  be  administered  m 


(0  All  the  invasions  and  conquests  to  which  our  island  has 
liable,  during  nineteen  centuries,  have  not  abolished  the  rites  of  tb« 
JUitietoe  s  and  some  of  the  fames  of  the  earliest  iuhabitanta  of  Grttii 
Britain  are  still  practised  in  the  country. 
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very  powerfiil  doses.  A  traveller  in  Greece  ^^^ 
should  consider  this  medicine  as  absolutely  '"'■*"  ' 
necessary  to  his  existence,  and  never  journey 
unprovided*.  The  commerce  of  Nauplia  has  co™»«»«« 
been  for  some  time  upon  the  decline.  The 
exports  are,  oi7,  spunges,  and  unne.  Formerly, 
the  produce  of  the  Morea  for  exportation,  in  the 
first  of  these  articles  alone,  (and  almost  all  of  it 
went  from  Nauplia,)  amounted,  in  a  good  year,  to 
one  million  of  Turkish  quilots :  even  now,  if  the 
crops  have  not  been  deficient,  the  produce  of 
Corinth,  Misitra,  Nauplia,  jirgos,  &c.  is  sufficient 
for  the  freightage  of  twenty-five  vessels.  A 
barrel  of  fine  oil  sells  here  for  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  piastres;  each  barrel  containing 
forty-eight  okes.  The  other  exports  of  the  Morea, 
from  this  port,  are  Felani  acorns,  vermilion^  a,nd 
wine,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  made,  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula  being  particularly  favoura- 
ble to  vineyards.  The  people  of  Nauplia  were 
early  renowned  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine : 
they  formerly  worshipped,  as  an  idol,  an  asss 
hibd;  because  that  animal,  by  browsing  the 


(3)  Perhaps  tiie  artenie  soIutioD,  called  **  iatUlest  ague  drvpi,** 
might  prove  even  a  more  potent  remedy;  and  it  would  be  more 
portable,  omiog  to  the  small  quantity  of  anemc  necessary  in  its 
preparation. 

VOL.  VI.  F  F 
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^viu  ^^®s,  taught  them  the  art  of  pruning'.  Very 
excellent  oil  is  made  at  Mitylene,  whence  a 
considerable  quantity  comes  to  Nauplia  to  be 
exported.  They  receive  also  from  Misitra  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  okes  of  silk ;  and  this  is  of  three 
sorts  or  qualities :  the  finest  is  called  (o^)/6)  OpsS; 
the  second  sort,  Karatch  kemi  litchi;  and  the 
third,  Kassagico*.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in 
Greece  where  the  antient  medals  of  the  country 
may  be  purchased  in  greater  number,  or  found 
in  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  than  at  Nauplia. 
We  obtained  here  the  oldest  silver  medals  of 
Corinthf  of  jfrgos,  of  Dorium,  in  Messenia^  and  of 
JEgina.  Old  Raman  copper  coins  might  be  had, 
literally,  by  the  handful.  Silver  medals  o£  the 
Achaian  League,  with  the  head  of  Jupiter,  lauret- 

led,  in  front,  and  the  monogram  yX  on  the 

obverse  side,  were  very  common.  Upon  the 
oldest  Corinthian  silver,  the  head  of  Pallas  was 
represented,  within  an  indented  square ;  or  the 


(l)  Vid.  Pmaan,  ia  Qfrinihiac.  c.  38.  p.  SOI.     Upt.  1696* 

(S)  We  cannot  pretend  to  accuracy  in  writings  these  words;  they  are 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  to  sounds,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  uttered.  The  Karatch  is  a  capitation-tas,  levied  upon 
Creeks  and  Jeiust  and  possibly  the  second  sort  of  siik  may  be  the 
result  of  such  a  taz^  taken  in  kind. 
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figure  of  B^Jlymg  Pegasus  with  the  wings  curved   ^^^^- 
towards  the  head,  and  beneath  the  animal  the 
Pkoenician  letter  ^  Kopk.     Some,  upon  their  ob- 
verse sides,  exhibited  only  the  indented  square, 
divided  into  four  parts,  with  a  grain  in  each. 

We  had  not  seen  any  Gipsies  since  we  left  oip^u 
Russia;   but  we  found  this  people  in  Nauplia, 
under  the  name    they  bear   in  Moldavia,    of 
Tchinganehs.    How  they  came  hither,  no  one 
knew ;  but  the  march  of  their  ancestors  from 
the  north  of  India  to  Europe,  so  lately  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Jifteentk  century,  will  accotmt 
for  their  not  being  found  farther  towards  the 
south ;  and  this  ^s  now  so  well  ascertained,  that 
no  one  would  expect  to  meet  a  Gipsy  upon  any 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     To 
have  found  them  in  the  Peloponnesus  is  rather 
remarkable,  considering  that  their  whole  tribe, 
at  the  first,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million ;  and 
this  number  has  subsequently  much  diminished. 
Their  progress  towards  this  peninsula  may  have 
been  through  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  and  the  other 
northern  parts  of  Greece,  firom  Moldavia,  Transyl- 
vania^ and  fVallachia,  where  they  are  numerous, 
and  find  employment  in  collecting  gold  from  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.   Through  the  same 
countries  they  may  have  reached  Asia  Minor ; 

F  F2 
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CHAP,  but  we  believe  the  Morea  to  be  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  journey  towards  the  southp  smce 
the  period  of  their  first  migration  ^ 

The  streets  of  Nauplia  are  bb  they  probably 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  narrow,  dark, 
and  dirty.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Xenophon* 
and  by  Euripides^;  but  its  antient  name  of 
Nauplia  is  now  corrupted  by  the  Italians  into 
Napoli  di  Romania.  The  high  and  abrupt  moun* 
tain  upon  which  the  Acropolis  is  situate,  stiU 
retains  the  name  of  the  hero  Palamedes,  son  of 
Nauplius,  in  the  appellation  Palamedi.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  town  itself,  excepting 
its  situation;  and  this,  like  the  sile  of  many 
other  Grecian  cities,  borrows  from  Nature  some 
of  her  grandest  features,  each  disposition  of 
them  being  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by 
something    peculiar  to  itself.      Athens,  Argos, 


(1)  Beaujour  Durations  tbem  as  formiop  part  of  the  population  of 
Saiemea,  under  the  name  of  Tchinob^ais.  TaMeau  4m  la  OMiai.  4r 
la  Qr^y  Um.  I.  p,  53.  Paru^  1800.  It  is  said  they  are  also  seen  in 
Spam* 

(8)  Xenaphmii,  HeOenie.  lib.  ir.  Annot.  l^rt/.  in  Strahm.  lib.  is. 
p.  565.   ed.  Ojcett, 

(3)  EurifideM  in  OrttU^  ver.  53.    Ibid. 

"ibii  ykf  tit  ym  MifiXuwf  T^m««  I*^ 
ttfiAm  tk  ihutrkktM  hurkufSt  wkd^ 
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Nauplia,  Corinth^  and  many  more^  had  each  their 
lofty  citadel,  with  its  dependent  burgh,  tmd  fer- 
tile plain:  in  this  they  resembled  each  other;  ^ST 
but  in  certain  characteristics  they  all  differ,  ^f  ^J^ 
Athens  appears  as  a.  forsaken  habitation  of  ^^^^ 
holiness:  for  a  moment,  unmindful  of  the  de- 
grading character  of  its  Divinities,  the  spectator 
views  with  a  degree  of  awe  its  elevated  shrines, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  mountain  barrier, 
inclosing  the  whole  district  as  withiii  one  conse-* 
crated  Periboltis.  Argos,  with  less  of  a  priestly 
character,  but  equal  in  dignity,  sit?  enthroned 
as  the  mistress  of  the  seas:  facing  the  sun's 
most  powerful  beams,  she  spreads  her  flowery 
terraces,  on  either  side,  before  the  lucid  bosom 
of  the  waters  in  regal  majesty.  Nauplia, 
stretchmg  out  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  and 
commanded  by  impregnable  heights,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  her  port,  ''  the  most  secure  and 
best  defended  in  the  Marea*,'*  but  depending 
always  upon  jlrgos  for  supplies,  was  fitted,  by 
every  circun^stance  of  natural  form,  to  become 
a  mercantile  city,  and  the  mart  of  Grecian  com- 
merce. Corinth,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, by  its  very  nature  a  fortress,  is  marked 
by  every  facility  that  may  conduce  to  military 

(4)  Oumikf^t  Trmveb  in  Grteee,  p.  SS7.    Oxf*  1T76. 
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cHABi  operations,  or  render  it  conspicuous  for  its 
warlike  aspect.  In  every  part  of  Greece  there  is 
something  naturally  appropriate  to  the  genius 
and  the  history  of  the  place;  as  in  the  bubbling 
fountains  and  groves  of  Epidauria,  sacred  to 
JEsculapius;  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Arcadia, 
dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  to  Pan;  the  hollow 
rocks  of  Phocis,  echoing  to  Pythian  oracles; 
and  perhaps  the  custom  of  making  offerings  to 
all  the  Gods,  upon  the  summits  of  Olympus  and 
Parnassus,  did  not  so  much  originate  in 
any  Eastern  practice,  as  in  the  peculiar  facility 
wherewith  the  eye  commanded  from  those 
eminences  almost  every  seat  of  sanctity  in 
Greece^. 


(l)  The  61<1  Grecian  castom  of  utterlD^  the  K^  l)dnfn  {"Lard 
merejf  upon  us  I")  and  makiD^  si^o  of  reverence  upon  coming  in 
tight  of  any  place  of  worship,  is  still  retained  among  Creek  Chruikuu, 
but  particularly  in  Russia:  the  Russians  use  the  same  expression 
literally  translated,  "Ghospodi  PomOuit'*  As  the  practice  enjoined 
reverence  to  every  particular  shrine,  it  must  necessarily  become  a 
general  homage  to  all  the  DUfiniiies,  when  temples  belonging  to  all 
the  Cfads  were  re  ndered  visible  at  the  same  time,  ip  the  same  manner 
as  our  Churches  become  conspicuous  to  the  common  people,  who,  in 
every  Christian  country,  frequently  employ  themselves  in  counting 
them  from  the  tops  of  their  hills.  Perhaps  this  may  explain  the 
beginning  of  those  offerings  io  all  ike  Cods  which  were  made  by  the 
Antient  Greeks  upon  the  summits  of  their  mountains ;  rather  than  the 
ridicnlotts  notion  of  being  nearer  to  their  Divinities.  The  first  tempies 
were  tembs:  and  these  were  not  upon  the  tops  of  mountahu^  bnt  in  the 

plaint 
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On  Wednesday,  November  the  ninths  we   left    chap. 
NaupHa,  accompanied  by  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  i,  ..y/ 
Dalmar,  to  visit  the  remains  of  Tiryns*,  and 
thence  proceed  to  Argos,  Mycerue,  and  Nemia, 
in  our  way  to  Sia/an  and  Corinth.      The  lofty 
Citadel  of  Palamedi  towered  above  ns,  on  our 
right  hand.     We  passed  several  gardens,  and 
some  pleasing  kiosks,  or  summer-houses,  situate 
near  the  town.      The  walls  of  Tiryns  are  not  nrynt. 
more  than  an  English  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  Nauplia;  or  half,  an  hour,  according  to  the 
Turkish  mode  of  reckoning  ^    The  sight  of  them, 
in  a  moment,  carried  our  reflections  back  to  the 


plaios  belowy  near  to  the  cities  and  public  roads :  therefore,  by  ^6\tig 
to  the  summits  of  mountains,  they,  in  fact,  went  Jariker  from  their 
Gods.  This  sugfg^estion  is,  however,  only  made  with  reference  to 
Poijftheum,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  offering^:  the  worshippers  of  &ne 
God,  as  we  learn  from  Herodohu,  with  regard  to  the  Pertiam,  who 
built  no  temples,  chose  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  for 
their  places  of  worship,  {fferodoi.  Hist,  Ub,\,)  Sirabo  also  observes 
of  them,  that  they  had  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  paid  their 
adoration  upon  some  high  place.  (Strabon,  Gtog.  lib,  xv.)  Qfrus 
having  had  a  dream,  forewarning  him  of 'his  approaching  death, 
sacrificed  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  f(fltf.  Xenophon.  lib.  viii.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Poniut  and  Qtppadocia  practised  the  same  kind  of 
worship,  (jij^rian,  hb,  de  Bella  Mithrid,  p,  366.) 

(S)  Htrk  }l  AmMhufunm  riXtt  Irr^f  'AFTOS,  tu^  U  mirf  NATDAIA  wiXst* 
a«}  Xifm9'  '£f  fU¥»y%lf  }k  KAEANAIi  »c)  MTKRNAI,  tuti  TIPTNeA. 
ScylacU  Caryandensis  PeripluSf  p,A3,    L.JBcU.  1697. 

(3)  See  CelTa  Itinerary  of  Grteee.    Lmd,  1810. 
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CHAP,    most  distant  ages  of  history ' :  we  seemed,  in  fact, 

'  to  be  once  more  among  the  Ruins  of  Memphis. 

The  coming  of  an  Egyptian  colony  to  this  part 

of  Peloponnesus^  about  fifteen  centuries  before 

our  sera,  is  a   fact  attested  by   the    highest 

ce//tcand    authoHty  of  written  testimony';  but  there  is 

^SStec"'*  something  in  the  style  of  the  architecture  here, 

■ 

which,  when  compared  with  other  remains  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  added  to  a  few  historical 
facts,  seems  rather  to  prove  it  of  Celtic^  than  of 
Egyptian  origin.  We  purposely  avoid  entering 
into  any  detailed  description  of  the  dimensions 
of  this  gigantic  building,  because  a  most  faithful 
clelineator  has  already  anticipated  whatever  we 
might  have  said  upon  the  subject  To  his  work 
we  must  therefore  refer  the  Reader';  merely 


ture. 


(l)  It  ii  saidy  by  Siraboj  PoMtamatt  and  other  historians,  that  the 
walls  of  Ttfyitf  were  built  by  the  Cifekpt,  the  same  persons  to  whom 
JSirabo  ascribes  the  ori^n  of  the  NrnqtlUm  Caves,  Of  the  Q^eiept 
nothing  certain  is  known.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Griaf 
and  Terra;  and  this  notion  is  enoug^h  to  prove  that  all  concerning 
their  history  is  involved  in  fable.  There  were  no  less  than  three 
distinct  races  of  men  who  bore  this  appellation.  (Ftd.  CamMb0iL, 
dnnoi,  in  Straben,  lii.viii.)  Some  allusion  to  the  builders  of  Tlrytu  will 
be  again  introduced,  in  the  next  Chapter. 

(8)    A*  OT  NATS  HENTHKONTA  KHnHN  E»  AIFTHTOT 
EI2  THN  E AAA AA  EHAETSE,  ».  r.  X. 

Fid,  Chremcen  ex  Marmor,  Jrundel,  JSpoek.  ix. 

(3)  See  CetCt  Itinerary  of  Greeeft  pp.  54,  55, 56, 67,  58«  Platen  iv, 
xvi.  xvii.   Land.  181Q. 
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stating  of  the  walls  of  Tirtns^  that,  with  the    chap. 
exception    of  the  interior    structure    of  the        ^r   ' 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  a  more  marvellous  result  of 
human  labour  has  not  been  found  upon  earth. 
The  Celtx  have  left  in  Great  Britain  a  surprising 
specimen  of  the  CyclopSan  style   in  architec- 
ture: and  it  may  be    said  of  their  temple  at 
Stonehenge,    that    it    has   all  the   marks  of  a 
PAcentctan  building^:  hence  a  conclusion  might 
be  deduced,    that   the   Celts    were  ori^^ally 
Phceniciansj  or  that  they  have  left  in  Phcenice 
monuments  of  their  former  residence  in  that  ^e^/*^ 
country. .  If  it  be  asked,  in  what  region  of  the  ^«*  "*y'* 


(4)  SUnehenge  mif  ht  be  considered  as  a  Pkondeian  buildios,  from  its 
reiemblance  to  the  style  of  the  architecture  observed  upon  tbe  muUm 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  added  to  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
Phtgmdan  settlements  upon  our  Jo»M-wetf«ni, coasts:  but  the  same 
kind  of  building:  exists  in  the  ncrihem  parts  of  our  island,  and  in 
Ireland,  and  may  be  noticed  over  all  tbe  territories  of  tbe  Beigm  and 
Ctmbri,  Haviojp  accidentally  alluded  to  this  remarkable  structure,  it 
would  be  worse  than  mere  omission  to  avoid  noticinif  an  observation 
concerning  it  by  that  learned  antiquary  Jfi,  P.  Knighi,  Esq.  as  founded 
upon  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  Hbcatjhjs.  "  From  a  passage  of 
HecaUeutf  preserved  by  Diodarus  Sieuhu,  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
Stemekenge,  and  all  the  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind  found  in  tbe 
North*  belonged  to  the  same  religion  which  appears,  at  some  remote 
period,  to  have  prevailed  over  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  ike  Hj^perbereant  inkabUed  am  iifymd 
hejfemd  Gaui,  at  large  as  SieUsf,  in  which  JpoUo  wat  worshipped  in  a 
dreular  iempU  considerable  for  lis  site  and  riches" 
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CHAP,  globe  a  taste  originated  for  the  kind  of  archi- 
«-  ^  _'  tecture  termed,  by  the  Greeks^  CyclopSan\  per- 
haps the  answer  may  be,  that  it  was  cradled 
in  the  caves  of  India;  for  many  of  these,  either 
partly  natural,  or  wholly  artificial,  whether 
originally  sepulchres,  temples,  or  habitations, 
it  matters  not,  are  actually  existing  archetypes 
of  a  style  of  building  yet  recognised  over  all 
the  western  world,  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean :  and  the  traveller  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  view  these  Cyclopian  labours,  however 
differing  in  their  ages,  beholds  in  them,  as  it 
were,  a  series  of  family  resemblances,  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta,  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  sepulchres  of  .Syria  and 
of  Asia  Minor y  the  remains  of  the  most  antient 
cities  in  Greece  and  Italy^  such  as  Ttryns  and 
Crotona,  and  the  more  northern  monuments  o^ 
the  Celts,  as  in  the  temples  called  Druidical; 
especially  that  of  Stonehenge,  in  the  south  of 
History  of  England.    The  destruction  of  Tiryns  is  of  such 

lYrvfit* 

remote  antiquity,  that  its  walls  existed,  nearly 
as  they  do  at  present,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  history.    JElian  says  its  inhabitants  fed 


(I)  See  a  former  Note,  upon  the  applicAtion  of  this  term  amongf  the 
Greek  writers. 
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upon  mldfig$^9  and  the  Arcadians  upon  acorns',  chap. 
The  jirgives  laid  waste  the  city,  and  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  their  own  capital.  Pausanias^ 
by  whom  this  is  mentioned  \  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  its  marvellous  walls*,  considered  by 
him  not  less  entitled  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypi 
to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the  antient  world*; 
The  prodigious  masses  of  which  they  consist 
were  put  together  without  cement;  and  they 
are  likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time  through 
ages  even  more  numerous  than  those  whidi 
have  already  elapsed  since  they  were  built. 
Owing  to  its  walls,  the  city  is  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  ^;  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
an  example  of  the  military  architecture  of  the 


(S)  This  is  rather  an  argument  for  their  JEgypliaH  orig^in ;  for 
by  the  wild  Jig  is  probably  intended  the  Bchs  Sjfeomtonu,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  still  eaten  in  Eg^pi-  We  did  not,  however,  notice  this 
tree  in  Greece. 

(3)  jElian.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  iii.  c.  39. 

(4)  *A9Urtm9  h  Mai  Ti^V90i*yt  M^yi7i«,  gw^uin  W^XmfiM,  mJ  ri  'Afyt 
\irmiflsMf»i  AXiirmrif.      /'an Jan.  Corinth,   c.  26.  p.  169.     Lipt.  1696. 

(5)  Via.  Pausan.  in  Jchaic,  c.  S5.  p.  589.  in  ^OMltc.  c.  36.  p.  783>  &c. 
Upt.  1696. 

(6)  T^  nsxn  rk  U  Ts^i  M  W)  ^x^  llr»7^  ^m^i  't^  f^rm  IXm^ 
^0Miim9fm^f    Ibid.  p.  783.     Sceotie*  €.36.    Lips.  1696, 

(7)  OlT'Afyn  r  Cx*h  tifmi^  vs  wuxAuem. 

Iliad.  ^  Ter.  559. 
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CHAP,  heroic  ages^  as  it  was  beheld  by  him>  is  perhs^ 
V  i,\j  only  granted  to  the  modems  in  this  single 
instance.  They  have  remained  nearly  in  their 
present  state  above  three  thousand  years.  It 
is  believed  that  they  were  erected  long  before 
the  Trojan  war:  as  to  the  precise  period,  chro- 
liologists  are  so  little  agreed  with  regard  even 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
colonies  under  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  that  a  dif» 
ference  of  at  least  a  century  may  be  observed 
in  their  calculations  ^  The  celebrity  of  their 
Citadel  is  almost  all  that  is  now  known  of  the 
S^ST^^  Ttryn/AiiTw,  excepting  their  natural  tendency 
rynikiam.  to  mirth  and  frivolity.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
an  anecdote  cited  by  the  jibbi  Barthelemy*  from 
Athemeus^y  in  their  characteristic  disposition 
they  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Parisians  of  the 
present  day;  and,  for  want  of  a  better  argu- 


(I)  The  Editor  of  the  Chronicle  improperly  called  Parimm  (which 
we  stated  to  have  beeo  foaod  in  Gsor)  dates  the  coming  of  CddmmB  to 
Thebet  1519  years  before  Chritt:  but  he  adds,  in  a  Note,  "  Diodgrmt 
and  Eutehiui  make  Danmu  go  into  Greece,  Ijefore  Qubmu  went  la 
search  of  Europa.  Diod,  Sic.  lib.  v.  p.  3S9.  Our  chronolo^r  plaeci 
Cadmnt  eight  years  before  Danaut,**  {See  p,  25.  Lnul,  1788.)  Othcra 
date  the  arrival  of  Cadmut  14p3  before  Chritt. 

(8)  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anaeharsit,  torn.  iv.  p.  349.    h  Parity  1790. 

(3)  Tha^kraHut  ap.  Athan,  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  p.  861.  Lugd,  1637* 
Buitaik.  in  Odyst.  lib.  xviii.  p.  1839.  Hn.  47. 
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ment,  the  Members  of  the  IVench  Academy  ^'".f  ^- 
may  recur  to  the  story,  in  support  of  a  very 
probable  truth;  namely,  that  the  Tirynthians 
and  the  Gcads  were  only  earlier  and  later  scions 
of  the  same  Indio-Europiean  stock.  Such  was 
their  remarkable  levity,  that  the  most  serious 
and  important  concerns  served  among  them 
merely  to  give  a  turn  to  a  bon-moi.  At  last, 
even  fun  became  a  bore ;  and  they  applied  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
ennui  of  its  perpetual  recurrence.  The  ansi/icer 
of  the  Oracle  put  them  to  a  trial,  which  only 
served  to  render  their  natural  character  the 
more  conspicuous :  it  promised  relief,  upon  con^ 
dition,  that,  after  having  gravely  sacrificed  a 
bull  to  Neptune f  they  should  as  gravely  cast  it 
into  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  the  Tirynthians 
assembled  upon  the  shore;  taking  especial 
care  to  prevent  the  juvenile  members  of  their 
society  from  being  present  at  the  solemnity. 
A  young  pickle,  however,  made  his  way  into 
the  crowd ;  and  finding  they  were  eager  to  drive 
him  from  the  ceremony,  exclaimed,  •*  jire  ye 
then  afraid  lest  I  should  swallow  your  bullK*    The 


■•-•" 


(4)  TIius  rendered  hyBartheUmy,  The  words  in  the  original,  how- 
ever, are,  T)  TS^r,  f^  h'Uiumn  fut  rw  ^^yu9  &f^  i»«r|li/r«r.  Jthmuii 
Meipnosoph.  lib.  vi.   c.  17.  p.  261.      Lugd.\657. 
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CHAP,  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  a  general 
roar  of  laughter  burst  from  the  whole  assembly; 
and  being  thus  persuaded  of  their  incurable 
disposition^  they  submitted  to  their  destiny. 


Pwpjfl^u  qf  M jranv. 
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Further  inquiry  into  tkeOrigin  ofYvyra—Road  toArgoi~- 
River  Inachaa— Plants  and  Minerals— Ktgix—TeTTa-cotta 
Viues— Ignorance  of  their  sepvlchral  use— HecAlt't  Supper 
— Lectistenuuni — Probable  cause  of  depositing  Earthen 
Vesiels  in  Sepulchres — Origin  o^  the  custom — Popula- 
tion q/"  Argos — Antiquities — Theatre — Hieron  o/'Venus 
— Diras — Cyclopia — Alcyonian  Lake — Oracular  Shrme 
— Other  remains  of  the  city — Character  of  the  antient 
Argivea — Fiew  of  the  Aigive  Plain — Fabulous  Contest 
between 
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between  Neptune  and  Juno— Hieron  of  Ceres  Mysiaa— 
Antiquity  of  fictile  materials  in  building — Myoen»— 
State  of  the  Ruins — Extraordinary  Sepulchre — not  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus — Heroum  of  Perseus — Sophodea— 
internal  evidence  of  his  having  visited  the  spot — of  the 
Aufia  and  TlporvXaia — Tomb  o/* Agamemnon — Ulterior 
of  the  Tumulus — Enormous  lintel — Use  of  the  triangular 
cavity  ahove  the  entrance — Inner  chamber — Leonine  Gaie 
'^Dimensions  and  description  of  the  Propylaea  — My- 
thological Symbols^-Consecrated- Gates — Cf  /Ae  Pyla- 
gorae — ^iSgyptian  characteristics — Worship  of  the  Sunr^ 
Walls  of  Mycenae. 

The  advocates  for  the  early  origin  of  "the 
pointed  style"  in  Gothic  architecture  will  have 
cause  enough  for  triumph  in  the  Cychpian 
Gallery  at  Tiryns  ;  exhibiting  "  lancet  arches'* 
almost  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Abraham  * :  and 
if  the  learned  Pezron  have  not  erred  in  his 
history  of  the  Gci,uls^  the  Citadel  itself  may  be 
considered  as  a  Celtic  structure*.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  subject  is  certainly  curious ;  and  if  it 


(l)  The  author  would  have  accompanied  thii  by  an  eni^aTin;,  but 
it  has  been  superseded  by  Sir  ^  Ceir^  most  accurate  reprcienUtioii 
of  the  GaUery  at  Tirynt^  as  published  in  his  Work,  to  which  tbi  Reader 
is  particularly  referred.  (See  GeWe  Itinerarjf  ^  Greece,  Plate  zvi, 
p.M.     Latid,  1810.  ^ 

(S)    See  a  most  inf^enious  Dissertation  on  the    ^'JnUpaik^  ef 
Natiom,"  by  Paul  Pezrm.    l^nd.  IS09> 
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serve  only  as  an  amusing  topic  of  research,  will  chap. 
perhaps  be  gratifying  to  the  studious  Reader, 
In  tracing  the  march  of  the  Celtte  out  of  the 
regions  of  Upper  Jlsia,  he  brings  a  colony, 
under  the  name  of  Titans^  from  Phrygia  into 
Peloponnesus,  some  years  before  the  death  of 
the  patriarch  j4braham\  These  men,  owing  to 
their  astonishing  power  and  prowess,  and  the 
mighty  works  whereby  they  became  signalized, 
he  believes  to  have  been  the  Giants  and  Titans 
of  the  Septtiagint  version  of  Isaiah*  and  of 
Judith^ ;  men  who  became  afterwards  the  omni- 
potent and  sovereign  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
owing  to  a  common  pi*actice  among  the 
Antients,  of  deifying  their  deceased  monarchs. 
He  finds,  moreover,  the  names  of  all  their 
Princes  in  the  Celtic  language  ^  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  we  must  leave  such  profound  re- 
searches to  the  investigation  of  antiquaries  and 
philologists.    Let  us  only  see,  with  reference 


(3)  "  1  have  shewn,  in  treating  of  those  princes  who  ruled  over  the 
THitaUf  that  they  were  the  contemporaries  of  Abraham^  and  even  of 
his  father  TVinoA.*'  Pezron't  jintiq.  of  Nations,  p.  185.  Lond.  1809. 
Set  also  pfd^, 

(4)  Tsymfris  m  m^l^ntg  rnt  ynt*    Isaiah,  xiv.  9. 
{5)i^JudM,   lib.  vi.   ver.  6,  and  7.     vUi  Ttrdrmt, 

(6)  Petron'%  Antiq.  of  Nations.  Pref.  p.  xviii.  Also  B.  I.  c.  14. 
p.  III.    B.  II.   c.  1.   p.  185,  &c.     L(md,\^Q9. 
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CHAP,  to  Tiryns  (concerning  whose  origin  any  sound 
V  ^  information  is  as  light  shining  in  darkness), 
whether  there  be  any  thing  connected  with  its 
history  likely  to  corroborate  Pezrons  opinion. 
All  the  writers  by  whpm  its  builders  are  men- 
tioned, attribute  its  architecture  to  the  identical 
race  he  has  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Giants  J  under  a  different  appellation  of  Cyclops  : 
and  this  name  was  bestowed  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  a  custom  which  any  Celtic 
helmet  would  illustrate,  namely,  that  of  having 
only  one  aperture  for  sight,  in  the  middle  of 
the  visor.  They  came  also  from  the  country 
whence  Pezron  deduces  his  Titan  colony ;  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  Phrygia  Maona» 
Carta,  and  Lycia\  In  the  next  place  occurs  a 
circumstance  of  a  more  decisive  nature,  cal- 
culated to  confirm  the  observations  of  that 
author  in  a  very  striking  manner ;  although  by 
him  unnoticed.  It  is  found  in  an  antient  name 
of  the  Inachus,  flowing  between  Tiryns  and  Argos. 


(1)  "  Casaubomis,  ex  Apollodoro,  tV<?l0pd»  in  Lycii  iovenit,  eteos 
ip  Gnecii  ref^ante  Jobates  habit&sse  ait.  JobaUs  Bellerophonti  ftuX 
coevus,  qai  terti&  aetate  ante  bellum  Trojanum  extitit.  Quo  tempore 
Tirynt  forsan  fuit  condita.  Strabo  Ka^^f  ciuosdam  ad  Epidaarum 
ducit.  Caria  Lycis  proxima  est,  erg^o  Qfehpes  Lycit  cum  colonic 
Carum  forsan  Tirynihem  advenerunt."  Fid.  Jmtoi.  in  Straben,  (koff, 
Ub,  y'nu  p.  540.  ed.Oxon-  1807« 
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This  river   was  called  Haliacmon,    from  a    ^^^^^*' 
person  who  is  mentioned  by   Plutarch^  as  of  ^  m-^-  ^ 
Tirynthian  race,  but  bearing,  in  fact,  the  same 
name  as  the  father  of   Uranus,  by  whom  the 
Titan- Celts  were  conducted  into  Peloponnesus^. 
His  name  was  Acmon  ;  but  Sancfioniathon,  who 
wrote,  as  it  is  believed,  his  history  of  Phcenice 
before  the  Trojan  war,   plainly  intimates  that 
this  prince  was  styled,  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  Elion  {Most  high),  answering  to  the 
Greek  title  'TYIITOI,    altissimus\      In  Phrygia 
there  was  a  town  called  Acmonia^\  and  one  of 
the  Cyclops  had  the  name  of  Acmonides^.     Hence 
it  should   seem  evident  that  the    Titan- Celta 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Cyclops,  who  con- 
structed  the  Tirynthian  Citadel;    and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  walls  of  Tiryns  are  of  Celtic 
original. 


(2)  'jMi;^«r  wirufug  Wn  r«f  'A^yumt  X'*^'^'    i*«^'«'«''  ^    ^*  *^rt^09 

xmi  »wr  JLynimf  rn  'Pims  rvyyififUfW  Tiif  Aim  ^tKtr^tft,  ififieiinif  lyUiTOt 
xmi  ftiS*  i^ftSf  ivt;^li)fi  IfistXiP  luvriv  iit  vtTMfiiv  Ka^fuif^ai,  is  kr  alrtiSi 
*AAt AKMriN  ptwrnufUHn.  FMareh.  de  FluTiis,  pp.  58, 59.  Tniota,  1615. 
19)  Set  Pe2r§n*$  "  Antiquities  of  Natioos,"  B.  1.  c.9.  p.  61.  Lanti, 
1809. 

(4)  Sanehon,  apud  Euseb.  Prep.  Evaagel.   lib.  i.   c.  10. 

(5)  Step,  Byianim.  AciMonia^ 

(6)  Ovui,  Fast.  IV.   ¥.  S88. 
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CHAP.        We    crossed    the  Inachus  at  its  junction 

VIII.  '^ 

with  the  Charadrus,   in  our  road  from  Tiryns 
to  Aroos.     The  distance  is  about  six  Engluh 
miles.      Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of   the  scenery  all  around    the  Gulph;    and 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  inter- 
esting recollections  that  serve  to  render  it  still 
more  impressive.     In  this   ride  from  Tiryns  to 
ArgoSf    the  prospect  is   particularly  striking: 
the  antient  Capital,   even  in  its  state  of  wretch- 
edness, with  scarcely  a  wreck  remaining,  has 
still  itn  appearance  which  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  imposing.    It  leads   the  traveller  to 
believe  that  he  shall  find,   upon  his  arrival,    the 
most  ample    traces  of  its  pristine  greatness. 
This  is  principally  owing  to  a  cause  already 
assigned ;  to  the  prodigious  contribution  made 
by  the  geological  features  of  the  country,  in  th^ 
plans   of    Grecian    cities;    where   Nature   has 
herself    supplied,    upon    a    most    stupendous 
scale,    what  Art  would  otherwise  more  humbly 
have   contrived.      In   various  parts  of  Greece, 
where  the  labours  of  man  have  been  swept 
away, —  where    time,    barbarians,    nay,    even 
earthquakes,  and  every  other  moral  and  phy- 
sical revolution,    have    done    their  work,    an 
eternal  city  seems  still  to  survive;   because  the 
Acropolis,  the  Siadkm^  HiQ  Theatre,  the  Septd- 
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chreSf  the  Shrines,  and  the  votive  receptacles,  are  ^^.^j^- 
so  many ''sure  and  firm-set"  rocks;  slightly  v.  .^^  » 
modified,  indeed,  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  upon 
which  the  blast  of  desolation  passes  like  the 
breath  of  a  zephyr,  jirgos  is  conspicuous  in 
this  class  of  cities :  and  if^  in  the  approach  to  it 
firom  TirynSf  where  Art  seems  to  have  rivalled 
Nature  in  the  eternity  of  her  existence,  the 
view  be  directed  towards  the  sea,  a  similar 
and  not  less  striking  object  is  presented,  in  the 
everlasting  Citadel  of  Nauplia.  The  Inachus,  The  Rim 
separating  the  two  capitals  of  jicrisius  and  ^"^^^^ 
ProstuSf  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  a  wide,  but 
shallow^  water-course,  sometimes  entirely  dry. 
It  was  dry  when  we  passed.  Callimackus  men- 
tions its  beautiful  waters'.  On  account  of  its 
periodical  exsiccation,  it  has  been  considered  by 
travellers  as  having  been  the  subject  of  a  greater 
alteration  than  it  has  really  sustained.  Antient 
stories,  it  is  true%  pretended  that  it  was  once 
remarkable  for  suicides,  committed  by  persons 
who  had  precipitated  themselves  into  iX^Jlood  * : 
but  these  events  might  happen  in  an  occasional 
torrent,    as    well    as    in    a   perennial   river'. 


(l)  See  the  Hymn  of  Caliimachus  upon  the  Baths  of  PaJUat, 
(9)  Vid.  P/MtorcA.  de  Fluviis,  pp.  58,59.    Toloia^  1615. 
(3)  "  Most  of  the  Grecian  streams  are  winter  torrents,  aod  dry  in 
the  Sttmmer."    Squire's  MS.  Onretpoiuknee, 
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^y^^^'    A    circumstance    related    by    jfgathocles    the. 

^  V  ■'  Milesiarij  and  cited  from  his  writings  by 
Plutarch\  in  his  description  of  the  Inachus,  may 
prove  that  the  state  of  the  river  now  does  not 
differ  from  its  antient  condition.  Agathocles 
maintained,  that,  being  thunderstruck  by 
Jupiter^  it  became  dry  in  consequence  of  the 
heat*.  Strabos  description  of  it  is  applicable 
to  a  water-course,  rather  than  to  a  flowing 
river'.  Plutarch  has  stated  a  few  observations 
connected  with  its  natural  history,  which  our 
time  did  not  enable  us  to  verify.      Speaking 

M^neraT"**  ^^  *^®  plonts  aud  minerals,  he  says,  that  the  herb 
Cyura  grew  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  cele- 
brated for  its  properties  in  assisting  parturi- 
tion: it  resembled  Feganum* ;  and  this  word 
the  Latin  translator  of  Plutarch  has  rendered 
by  Ruta;  perhaps  from  the  extraordinary 
virtues  ascribed  univerB&.lly  to  Rtie,  which 
caused  it  to  receive,  at  kn  early  period  in  our 
country,  the  name  of  ''Herb  of  grace\''  Rue 
has  been  celebrated   ^  an    antidote  agfainst 


(1)  P/u/arcA.  deFluv.   ut  supr^,   p.  60. 

(3)  Ltk  vrmuv^imf  m  TtS  Atif  mt^mufmHtrmt  ^»  yi»tW«i.     Ibid. 

(3)  X«^«^(«^f  wtrmfMi.      Strabon.Gtog,  lib.  ▼iii.  p.  537.     Ed.  Ojtm. 

(4)  Tlnyafai   ^(*f9/i»t»f.     Ibid. 

(5)  "there's  Rue  for  yw /—here's  some  for  m^;— we  may  call  it 

Herb  of  grace  o'Sundays."  Shttktpeare's  Hamlit, 


\ 
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poison^  pestilence^  and  the  devil ;  being  used  ^y/^f' 
in  exorcisms,  and  extolled  and  recommended  by 
almost  all  medical  writers,  from  Hippocrates  to 
Boerhaave.  But  the  herb  called  Pbganum  by 
Theopkrastus  and  Dioscorides  differs  from  Ruta'. 
The  plant  mentioned  by  Plutarch  remains 
therefore  to  be  ascertained ;  because,  as  'Pvriy 
was  the  more  antient  name,  particularly  in 
Peloponnesus'' y  and  Iliyot,¥ov  the  more  modem,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Plutarch  would  have 
bestowed  tlie  former  appellation  upon  it,  if  it  had 
been  applicable.  The  same  author  mentions  also 
the  herb  S£L£N£,  producing  a  species  oi  foam 
(dpgog),  which  the  peasants  collected  in  the 
beginning  of  sunmier,  and  applied  to  their  feet^ 
as  an  antidote  against  the  venom  of  reptiles  ^ 
Its  minerals  were,  the  b£ryll%  and  a  stone 
called  coRYBAs'^  of  a  raven  colour,  used  as  a 
charm  against  fearful  dreams.  The  latter  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  dark  fetid 
limestone,  to  which  imaginary  virtues  are  still 


(6)  "As  Cblabtrus  from  Euonymus."    See  JUartyn*t  Edit,  ^f  MiUtr, 
vol  II.   Pari  1.     Land,  1307. 

(7)  Ibid.    Vol.  II.   Parta. 

(8)  Pluiareh.  de  Fluv.   p.  63.     ToUu.  IS15. 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  60. 

(10)  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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CHAP,   ascribed  in  the  East:  we  found  it  among  the 
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most  antient  amulets  in  the  catacombs  of 
Saccdra  in  Egypt.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  stone  called  Beryll  by  the 
Autients.  We  learn  from  Epiphanius^  that  it 
was  of  ?L  yellow  colour*,  and  found  near  Mount 
TawTJLs.  But  there  were  other  varieties  of 
Beryll ;  one  resembling  the  pupil  of  a  serpenfs 
eye  * ;  another  like  wax,  found  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates^.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
different  minerals  bore  this  name  among  the 
Antients :  the  first  variety  may  have  been  our 
Topaz :  the  second  and  third  were,  in  all 
probability,  different  appearances  of  Chalcedonj^. 
Theophrastus  does  not  mention  the  Beryll; 
and  in  Pliny's  account  of  the  stone,  fifty  different 
minerals  may  be  included.  He  begins  by 
placing  it  among  Emeralds*;  and  the  accoimt  he 
gives  of  the  hexangular  shape  preserved  by  the 
lapidaries  in  polishing,  seems  to  prove  that  it 
had  the  natural  form  of  our  Emerald^  care  being 


(1)  Ai0H  BHPTAAiON.  yXmvMt1^t0f  fut  Urh  «.  r.  X.     Ep/phanius  de  xu 
Gemmis,  quas  erant  in  Veste  Aaronis,  p.  10.    Tigur.  15G5. 

(2)  Imt  »i(mf  rm  i^aXfUh  rtS  l^auifrig  Wrt  wm^nrkn^sm.     Ibid. 
(5)  'Erri  A  umi  &Xkti  rtiktv  ifuU  ««($ .     Ibid. 

(4)  Vid.  Pfin.  Hist  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  6.  p.  535.  torn.  III.  L.Bat. 
1635. 
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taken  to  polish  it  upon  its  lateral  planes :  but  ^^jff • 
his  subsequent  remarks,  added  to  his  con-  ^  -m-i  ^ 
cliiding  observation  that  all  Berylls  are  liable  to 
capillary  blemishes,  and  to  be  vitiated  by 
extraneous  substances,  brings  his  Beryll  at 
once  to  our  Quartz :  and  this  also  crystallizes 
in  the  hexagonal  form. 

We  arrived  at  Argos,  and  were  most  hospi-  arooi, 
tably  received  by  the  English  Baratary  *,  Mr. 
Bkaop&loy  pronounced  Flas'pulo.  He  presented 
us,  upon  our  arrival,  a  silver  medal  of  Ptolemy, 
and  some  beautiful  terra-cotta  vases  found  in  vlllll**"* 
sepulchres  at  a  village  called  PesopocUe,  near  the 
Inachus,  situate  to  the  north  of  ^rgos.  The 
Albanian  peasants  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
covered had  broken  many  more ;  not  choosing 
to  use  vessels  that  had  been  taken  from  graves, 
and  conceiving  them  to  be  of  no  value.  They 
were  all  evidently  Grecian^  and  made  in  an  age 
when  the  Arts  were  mucb  advanced,  if  not  in 
their  most  splendid  sera*.     A  patera  with  two 


(5)  A  Baratary  is  a  person  who  enjoys  the  protection  of  some  nation 
in  alliance  with  the  P^rte,  Mr.  Bhto/rtUo  was  protected  hy  the  Briiish 
nation. 

(6)  The  anneied  Plate  eihihits  thhieen  of  the  most  rcmarkabla 
of  the  terra  cottat  found  here  or  at  Sicyon,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pelaptmneius, 

Fig,  1.  is  evidently  a  Patera;  but  for  what  particular  use  this  vessel 

was 
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CHAP,    handles,  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  exquiaite 
workmanship,  was  almost  covered  with  a  white 


VIII. 


was  designed  by  the  Crteks,  is  not  so  conspicuous.  Such  patertu  art 
sometimes  represented  in  tbe  bands  of  female  Baccbanais;  possiUj, 
therefore,  it  was  used  for  drinking  wine :  the  Turks  drink  torhet  out 
of  vessels  of  the  same  form,  but  without  .foot  or  handle,  yirgil^  in 
describing  Dido's  royal  feast,  says,  *'  Implevii  nuro  patcram,'*  After 
tbe  fair  Queen  bad  nuule  a  libation,  she  presented  thejio^cra  to  BUkUg 
who  drank  the  whole  of  its  contents  : 

**  Turn  JBiiia  dedit  increpitans :  ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateravt.** 

The  blood  of  victims  was  received  in  such  vessels;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  their  form  was  originally  derived  from  the  top  part  of  the 
human  setrf/,  used  by  all  the  CeUie  tribes  in  drinking  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  and  as  a  drinking  vessel.  A  ttunper  in  Norway  is  still  called 
a  Skool;  and  tbe  jorftet  cups  of  the  Turks^  being  without  handles  and 
feet,  have  e]Lactly  tbe  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  tbe  cnmmm.  Upon 
t^e  sulject  of  Patbras,  Gale,  in  his  **  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  bstf 
the  following  obser%'ations :  "  The  Levite  having  killed  the  victimc^ 
the  Priest  received  the  blood  in  a  vessel;  which  Moses  {Exod,  xxW.  6.) 
calls  rX\^lH  Aganotht  and  tbe  Cbaldee,  M^IID,  that  is  to  say»  an 
Aspertorie:  the  Lxx  render  it  »^mrn^mti  so  'the  Vulgate,  CmOeras* 
In  imitation  whereof,  the  Popa  having  killed  the  victime,  the  Priest 
received  the  blood  in  a  vessel ;  which  vessel  tbe  Atticks  call  rfw^igR. 
Homer  (Odyss.  7.)  styles  it  «/«fiw:  the  Latin,  Paienu.  So  Virgil 
(./£n.  /.  iii.)  '  Sanguinis  et  tacri  ^^tff*a«; '—-which  he  understands  of 
the  vieiimoSy  as  Servius." 

Fig.  S.  A  LiBATORY  Vessel,  four  inches  in  height,  painted  with 
dark  stripes  upon  a  yellow  ground ;  perhaps  for  containing  oil.  It 
has  no  orifice  above  tbe  neck:  the  only  opening  is  like  the  spout  of  a 
tea-put,  a  part  being  broken  off;  but  the  rest  is  seen  between  the 
right  handle  and  the  neck  of  the  vessel. 

Fig.  3.  A  beautiful  double-handled  Cup  and  Cover,  curiously  painted 
red  and  black  upon  a  yellow  ground,  four  inches  high,  and  five  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  probably  intended  for  honey,  the  handles  being 
stouter  than  in  the  others,  and  the  cover  perhaps  designed  to  preserve 
its  contents  from  flies  or  other  insects. 

Fig. 
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incrustation,    like   mortar,    as    hard    as  flint,    ^^j^- 
After  placing  it  for  thirty-six  hours,  in  diluted  v,,i.^^»',i» 
muriatic  acid,  during  all  which  time  the  extra- 
neous   cement    dissolved  with   effervescence, 
there  appeared  upon  its  surface  a   beautiful 


JFig.  4.  A  Lamp  of  red  clay ;  perhaps  one  of  the  Nfrl^t  JtydXfimwm 
meotioned  afterwards  in  the  text.  Sometiines  the  representation  of  a 
human  head  is  found  with  a  handle  and  spout,  as  a  drinking  vessel, 
like  the  toys  sold  in  our  potteries.  The  forms  of  various  animals  also 
occur  as  iampt  and  vcMtelt  of  Ubatum, 

Fig,  5.  The  Greek  Pitcher,  for  milk,  or  water,  5}  inchea  high 
to  the  top  of  the  handle,  4^  inches  to  the  lip. 

Fig.  6.  A  Lachrymal  Phial  of  coarse  dark  clay,  nine  inches  in 
length :  we  found  several  of  these  in  Siey&n.  This  is  the  most  antient 
form  of  the  Lachrymatory :  in  latter  ages  they  were  smaller,*^  and  of 
glass.     **  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle."  /*«.  Ivi.  8. 

Fig.  7.  A  Lachrymatory,  formed  upon  the  site  of  antient  Cnmytm^ 
of  the  same  matierial  as  the  preceding :  this  is  4)  inches  high.  It 
has  white  circles  upon  a  dark  ground,  the  common  colour  of  marl. 

Fig*  8.  Three  of  this  form,  beautiful  Libatorv  Vessels,  with  black 
ornaments  on  a  red  ground,  were  found  in  EpidawriO'  The  plant 
painted  upon  them  is  that  which  architects  call  Jamikus,  and 
antiquaries  sometimes  the  Loims. 

Fig,  9.  Above  twenty  vessels  of  this  shape,  of  different  sizes^  were 
found  in  Epidaurias  the  largest  not  being  more  than  four  inches 
high,  and  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  some- 
times almost  covered  with  black  varnish,  shining  like  polished  jet  ^ 
but  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  and  nearly  as  thin  as  paper. 

Fig.  10.  A  Lamp,  of  dark,  coarse,  heavy  clay. 

Figs.  II,  13.  Small  vessels,  the  largest  being  only  one  inch  in 
height,  and  two  inches  in  diameter :  perhaps  designed  for  the  same 
use  to  which  they  are  still  applied  by  modern  nations ;  namely,  as 
stands  for  uali. 

Fig.  13.  A  small  Lachrymatory,  of  red  clay. 
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CHAP,  black  varnish,  shining  like  polished  jet,  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  aifected  by  the  acid. 
Within  the  lower  superficies  of  the  foot  of  the 
vessel,  the  maker's  name  was  expressed  by  a 
Greek  monogram;  proving  either  that  a  Gredan 
potter  was  proud  to  acknowledge  this  masterly 
piece  of  workmanship,  or  that  it  was  usual  to 
inscribe  the  names  of  places  celebrated  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware;  and  in  this  case» 
the  monogram  may  be  intended  for  ngrAPBnK. 
It  consisted  of  the  letters  M  E,  which  had  been 
inscribed  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  instrument, 
and  written  in  this  manner: 

There  were  other  pateras  of  the  same  manu- 
facture^ but  not  entire:  also  a  number  of 
lachrymcUorieSf  and  libatory  vessels,  adorned  with 
monochromatic  painting;  cups  resembling  our 
sugar-basons,  with  covers  variously  decorated 
by  yellow,  red,  and  black  colours;  singularly 
formed  lamps,  some  representing  human  figures; 
smaller  cups,  and,  however  minute  in  their 
size,  each  of  these  had  its  double  handle. 
The  Baraiary  shewed  to  us  a  very  remarkable 
intaglio^  because,  although  antient,  it  had  been 
cut  in  glass  of  a  green  colour ;  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen. 
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We  requested  that  our  host  would  in  future    chap. 

VIII. 

spare  no  pains  to  collect  all  the  terra  coitas 
found    in    the  neighbourhood;  promising  him 
that  we  would  find   purchasers   for  them  in 
England^  and  patrons  who  would  amply  repay 
him  for  all  his  expense  and  trouble,  as  soon  as 
he  should  give  us  information  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  researches.     He   said  he  would 
gladly  undertake  the  work,  if  it  were  only  to 
afford  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  the  protection 
he  enjoyed  from   the  British  nation:    but  we 
received  no  intelligence  from  him  afterwards. 
It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that,  in  all  the  j^^ 
elaborate  treatises  we  possess  concerning  the  jlj|jj^| 
funerals  of  the  Antients,  no  satisfactory  cause  ^^- 
has  been  assigned  for  the  quantity  of  earthen 
vases  found  in  Grecian  sepulchres.     In  the  View 
of  Charms  Ferry,  engraved  as  a  Fignetie  for  a 
former  Chapter,  the  Cymba  sutilis^  fashioned  like 
a  Wekh  Coracle,  or  rather  an  American  canoe  \ 
is  freighted,  besides  passengers,  with  empty 
AmphoriP :  but  these  are  not  the  sort  of  vases 
found  within  any  of  the  tombs;  although  some- 
times»  as  symbols  of  departed  souls,  they  were 


(l)  Herwioiut  Qib,  i.)  menUont  the  boats  made  of  skios.  The 
Sehoikui  to  jipoihrnui  Rhtihit  (Uk.  ii.  v.  168)  describes  them  as 
uniTersally  in  use. 
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CHAP,  placed  upon  the  outsides  of  the  immediate 
■  ^"  ^  receptacles  for  the  body  \  The  vases  within  the 
graves  are  of  a  much  finer  quality ;  and  some- 
times contain  little  gilded  representations  of  herbs 
and/m/.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Dialogues 
of  Lucian^  where  Menippus  is  asked  by  Charon 
what  he  carries  in  his  satchel;  and  he  answers*, 
iiccQte'B  ««  Lupins^  so  please  you!  and  Hecate s  supper r 
This  raillery  seems  to  be  levelled  against  a 
practice  among  his  countrymen,  of  providing 
the  sepulchres  of  deceased  persons  with  the  pro- 
visions which  are  now  found  within  them,  rather 
than  as  an  allusion  to  the  monthly  offerings 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy,  when  a 
public  (iu'jrvov)  supper  was  provided  for  the  poor*. 
Hecate^s  supper^  we  may  suppose,  would  be 
regulated  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  de- 
ceased*; lupins  being  considered  as  the  mean 
and  miserable  diet  of  the  lowest  persons ;  and 
hereby  is  explained  the  reason  why  sometimes 
a  single  vase  is  found,  of  the  poorest  quality ; 


(l)  See  p.  383  of  tbig  Volame. 

(S)  eig^Miv,  ii'  r%xuf,  Mf}  Tnt  'MMdrnt  r«  VrM*.    Ludani  Dialog.  Movt. 
Charon,  Menippus,  et  Hermes. 

(3)  See  Potter  on  the  'EKATHSIA.    Archaeologia  Gracth  Tol.  L  p.  386. 
Land.  1751. 

(4)  Or  by  the  ages  for  of  this  we  have  curiaos  ttstimosy,  in  tiie 
following  answer  of  AjpoHo,  when  interceding  for  the  life  of  jikettis : 


muxiit 
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and  why,  in  certain  instances,  the  number  has    95l^f- 
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been  increased  to  forty,  of  the  most  costly  v  .w^..  ,f 
workmanship,  containing  representations  oi fruit 
and  herbs.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Lecii-  Lectister- 
stemivmy  or  the  custom  of  giving  a  supper  in  a 
temple  to  the  Gods^  may  have  originated  in  the 
funeral  feast  at  tombsy  from  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  origin  of  temples^.  This 
practice  of  feasting  at  funerals  has  existed  from 
the  days  of  Homer  ^;  and  still  exists  among 
the  descendants  of  the  antient  Celis,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  was  once  common 
in  England  ^.  An  author  has  indeed  observed, 
that  Lectistemium  began  about  a.  u.  c.  356  "j 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  then  adopted  by  the 
Romans ;  but  it  was  a  much  older  ceremony  in 
Greece :  and  the  occasion  of  its  introduction 
among  the  Romans  shews  that  it  was  connected 


(5)  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Trav.  Ch.  II.  p.  75.    Octavo  Edition. 

(6)  -  ■  ■  •  M  ^retri^tt  xXyfit  fxffff 

'Hrif  i  riff  urtifrnt  l«/n»  rdfn*  A^iti^tf 

Horn,  Odyti.  lib,  iii. 

(7)  — r— **  the/imfra/  hahed  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables." 

Shaktpeare*s  Hamlet,  Act.  I.  sc.  8. 

(8)  O.  fFalkmr  on  Coins  and  Medals,  ch.  vi.  p.  89.    Land,  1697* 
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^HAP.  with  offerings  for  the  dead\  as  it  was  during  a 
\  ,^,  -r  solemn  supplication  for  deliverance  from  the 
Probri>ie    plague.    We  do  not  know  precisely  the  nature 

CSOS6  of 

deporiting  of  the  offering;  that  was  placed  within  these 
KtfiKiria  earthern  vases,  m  Grecian  tombs :  the  cake  of 
^  '**'  fiour  and  honey  (jji^iKtrovrn)  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased,  together  with  a  piece  of 
money  (ioLmzfi)  as  Charms  fare^  and  not  into 
any  vessel  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  :  but  there 
were  other  offerings,  rarely  noticed  by  any 
writer,  of  which  these  vessels  may  be  examples* 
namely,  the  MtrfMt  that  were  carried  to  the 
grave  in  honour  of  the  funeral.  We  have  before 
stated,  that  the  sepulchral  terra-lottos  have  some- 
times the  form  of  images.  Every  person  who 
attended  the  ceremony  of  a  Grecian  funeral 
brought  a  complimentary  token  (to  9  zotrfMi)  of 
his  respect  for  the  deceased ;  such  as  Admetus^ ' 
ia  Euripides*,  denied  his  father  the  liberty  to  give 
to  his  wife,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  previously  presented.  The  nature  of  the 
KotrfMi  has  never  been  explained;  any  more 
than  of  the  ¥i^r%^m  ayaXfjMTos,^,  said  to  be  carried 


(1)  "  Tbe3r  juined  tbemtelv«s  unto  Baal-Peor,  and  ate  the  taerificte 
of  the  dead."  Psalms^  cvi.  98. 

(9)  KiefMnTHrif'lif^ailYlti^^Tmi.     Suripid.  in  Jle.  T.  630. 

(3)  Ibid.  r.  619. 
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by  those  who  followed  the  corpse;  by  some    chap. 
translated  imagines ;   by   others,  grata  munera. 
From  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a 
view  of  the  sepulchres  themselves,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  beautiful  vases,  with 
all  the  lamps,  lachrymatories,  and  earthen  vessels, 
found  in  Grecian  tombs,  many  of  them  being 
highly  ornamented,  were  the  gifts  alluded  to  by 
Euripides,  either  to  the  dead,  or  to  the  Gods  of 
the  dead.    Hence,  perhaps,  we  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  the  Inscription  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
Chapter  of  this  volume^  as  found  uponan^/Amioit 
lamp, — ^*  Socrates,    accept  this  animal  /  "     Pure 
clay  was  an  offering  to   the  Gods*.    Another 
curious  subject  of  inquiry  suggested  by  these 
relics,  is  this :   Whence  originated  the  custom?  origin 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  much  earlier  date  than  cuatom, 
any  thing  purely  Grecian.     In  the  most  antient 
sepulchres  of  the  Celts,  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
earthen  vessels  are  also  found  of  the  simplest 
form    and    rudest    workmanship,    apparently 
possessing  a  degree  of  antiquity  far  beyond  the 
age  denoted  by  any  of  the  Grecian  terra-cottas. 
Pausanias  mentions  a  terra-cotta  Soros  that  was 
dug  up  at  Argos,  supposed  to  have  been  that 


(4)  See  Greek  Marbles,  p.  70.  Camb,  1809. 
VOL.  VI.  •   H  H 
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^vuh  ^i^^^^i^  Ariadne  had  been  buried ;  therel^  dt* 
monstratingits  great  antiquity  ^  Suchyesftdftaie 
also  found  in  the  Tumuli  or  Mounds  of  Tahsary, 
and  in  North  America ;  their  situation,  cotastriM- 
tion^  form,  and  contents,  being  so  similar^  tihat 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  their 
origin  to  the  same  people*.  The  su^^sed 
tomb  of  TTieseus,  opened  by  Cimon  son  of  MHiiadet, 
in  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  from  the  description  giveb 
of  the  weapons  found  within  it,  a^^ars  to 
have  been  one  of  these  aboriginal  sepulchres. 
De  Stehlin,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Petersburg,  declared  that  there 
is  not  one  instance  of  such  a  Dmuhu  being 
found  to  the  northward  of  ibe^^fh/'eighih  degree 
of  north  latitude'.  This  perhaps  is  doutful.  A 
full  account  of  those  monuments  ought  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  work ;  and  whenever  tht 
subject  is  properly  treated,  the  observationt  it 
is  calculated  to  introduce  will  illustrate  a  part 
of  history  hitherto  entirely  imknown. 

We  employed  the   whole    of  this    day  in 


(1)  Ki^mftUf  f^     Pattf.  CoTinHk.  c  S3,  p.  164.    ad.  MmkfuiL 

(3)  See  Harrii^t  Toar  into  the  Territory  Notikrweti  of  Um  Mtghm^ 
Mouittftiitf,  p«  175.    Botttm,  I80S. 

(8)  See  HarfU*%  Tour,  p.  171*    B^Hm,  1805. 
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eiamining  the  Town  and  its  Ruins.    Argos  ts  a    citAP. 

VII T. 

large  Straggling  place,  fnll  of  cottages,  with  'y 

few  good  houses.  As  we  have  before  alluded 
to  Gekk  remains  in  this  part  of  Peloponnesus^  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  roofs  here 
are  not  fiat,  as  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Easiy 
but  slope  like  those  of  Northern  nations.  The 
same  style  of  building  may  be  observed  in 
AAmzj  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece :  whether 
introduced  by  Albanian  workmen,  or  owing  to 
customs  which  antiently  existed  in  the  coimtry^ 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  women 
were  busied  in  coUecting  their  cotton  frotti 
the  fields ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  all 
the  marriages  take  place.  The  present  po-  f^oHa- 
pulation  consists  of  six  thousand,  including 
females  and  children^.  There  is  a  school  kept 
by  a  Greek  priest.  Being  desirous  to  know 
what  the  children  were  taught,  we  visited  the 
master,  who  seemed  pleased  by  our  inquiries, 
as  if  he  had  bestowed  pains  upon  his  scholars. 
He  said  they  were  instructed  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  physic,  and  rhetoric.  About 
forty  years  before,  it  had  been  oustomary  for 


(4}  '*  Not  fbar  thous«D<I,''  accordio^  to  Sir  W.  (Mt  (IHn.  of 
Cruci,  p«  §9.)  porfattft  aot  iodndloi;  chiMrcn  aad  women. 

H  H  2 
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o»AP.  the  jHincipal  families  of  Nauplia  and  jirgas  to 
send  their  children  to  Athens  for  instruction. 
The  Consul  at  Nauplia  had  been  there  educated: 
it  was  in  giving  us  an  account  of  his  journeys 
to  Athens  that  we  first  heard  any  mention  made 
of  the  Statue  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis ;  for  this  had 
excited  his  curiosity  when  a  boy,  and  was 
regularly  visited  by  him  in  his  way  to  and  from 
Athens.  The  houses  in  Argos  are  built  with  a 
degree  of  regularity,  and  fitted  up  with  some 
comforts  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
although  in  other  respects  they  are  wretched 
hovels.  They  are  all  ranged  in  right  lines,  or 
in  parallel  lines :  and  each  house,  consisting  of  a 
single  story,  has  an  oven ;  so  that  here  even  the 
Albanians  do  not  bake  their  unleavened  cakes 
upon  the  hearth,  as  it  is  usual  elsewhere  in 
their  cottages.  From  Argqs,  the  distance  to 
Mantinea  is  only  eight  hours;  and  it  is  but  a 
day's  journey  to  Tripolizza,  the  Capital  of  the 
Morea.  When  we  heard  this,  and  the  pressing 
invitation  of  our  Baratary  to  visit  with  him  a 
part  of  Arcadia,  whose  mountains  are  actually 
visible  from  the  Citadel,  and  also  to  extend  our 
journey  to  Misitra,  we  gladly  ordered  horses  for 
the  expedition;  but  a  powerful  antidote  to 
enterprise,  the  mal-aria  fever,  returning  amongst 
us,  with  its  most  violent  paroxysms,  during  the 
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nieht,  had  so  considerably  reduced  our  stock  of  chap; 

VIIL 

energies  before  the  morning,  that  with  deep 
regret  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  design 
of  seeing  Mantinea,  Megalopolis,  and  Sparta,  and 
to  adhere  to  our  original  plan.  How  few  are 
the  travellers  who  have  seen  the  interior  of  the 
Morea!  and  in  that  small  number,  where  may 
we  look  for  one  who  has  given  any  intelligence 
that  may  be  called  information,  respecting  the 
Ruins  of  the  cities  which  the  coimjtry  is  known 
to  contain'  ?  Perhaps  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
we  shall  know  more  of  a  region  as  easily  to  be 


(l)  Yes !  there  is  cne  traveller,  whose  qujsklifieations  for  this  parpoie 
are  well  known,  and  Have  been  already  noticed  in  this  Worlc ;  bat 
who  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  own 
observations  high  enough  to  induce  him  to  publish  them.  This  tra- 
Telleris  John  Hawkint,  M.J,  of  TVtnily  CbUege,  Cambridge:  and  as 
any  thing  coming  from  one  who  has  the  satisfaction  to  rank  among 
his  ^  friends,  may  be  imputed  to  partiality,  an  Extract  from  the 
MS.  Letters  of  Colonel  Squire  to  his  Brother  may  here  be  considered 
appropriate.  "  With  Greece"  {toys  Col,  Squire)  "  our  most  learned 
scholars  have  but  a  small  acquaintance  :  few  travellers  have  published 
their  observations ;  many  events  in  history  have  been  misunderstood ; 
and  translators  and  commentators  have  been  entirely  bewildered, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  its  topography.  The  writers,  to  whom 
we  refer  as  our  best  authorities,  are  trifling,  inaccurate,  and  super- 
ficial. There  is,  however,  a  Gentleman  in  England,  Mr,  Hawkbu, 
Brother  of  Sir  Chrittopher  Hawkins,  a  man  of  shrewd  sagacity, 
arudition,  and  indefatigable  exertion,  who  has  explored  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  now  possesses  very  ample  means  to  render  a  signal 
service  by  the  publication  of  the  materials  he  has  collected." 

Colmul  SqmreU  MS*  Oarrt^mdtmee, 
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CHAP,  visited  as  the  County  of  Derbyshire,  and  where 
the  traveller  is  not  exposed  to  half  the  dangers 
encountered  every  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  Groundless  apprehensions,  calcu- 
lated only  to  alarm  children,  concerning  ima* 
ginary  banditti,  and  the  savage  nature  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  been  hitherto  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  travellers  from  exploring  its  interior: 
but  these  are  beginning  to  vanish ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  tiie 
shepherds  oi  Arcadia  and  Laconta,  of  Messenia 
and  Elii,  will  have  become  as  good  guides  to 
the  antiquities  of  their  mountains  and  valleys, 
as  the  natives  of  Puzzoli  now  are  to  the  Ruins 
of  BaiiP. 

Antiqui-  The  antiquities  of  Argos,  once  so  numerous  *; 
may  now  be  comprised  within  a  very  short  list 
A  brief  summary  of  them  as  they  existed  in  the 
second  century,  omitting  the  catalogue  of  statues 
and  altars,  may  be  useful  for  future  travellers : 
we  shall  therefore  introduce  it,  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  principal  remains,  as  we 
^  found  them ;  for  these  are  not  likely  to  be  much 


ties. 


(l)  Set  tb«  loDS  lUt  of  tbMi  ia  tke  Scco«d  Book  of 
cbftpten  18,  19,  SO,  SI,  SS,  S3,  S4,  fiom  p.  149  to  p.  iG7«  of  th^ 
edilion  by  JKiiMNff.    Z^m.  1696. 
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•fleeted  by  any  lapse  of  time.  It  is  useless  to  ^^« 
fefer  to  Strabo  upon  this  occasion,  because  he 
was  not  upon  the  spot;  but  Ptmsanias,  aa 
airorrn^p  coming  from  Mycena  to  Argas,  before 
he  arrives  at  the  Inachus,  mentions  the  Hiercn 
of  Ceres  Mysias ;  containing  one  of  those  curious 
temples  of  which  we  discovered  some  remains 
in  Epidauria ;  (Nnoc  irtng  rXivfioo)  not  merely  » 
temple  roofed  with  baked  Hies  (for  it  stood  witiun 
another  building  originally  itseif  roofed,  although 
m  ruins  when  Pausanias  saw  it),  but  actually 
a  terra-^otia  temple.  The  fragments  of  this 
building  may  yet  be  discerned;  although  we 
eould  find  no  part  of  it  so  entire  as  the  beau* 
tifiil  terra^^Mta  cornice  and  frieze  we  had  been 
SO  fortunate  as  to  discover  in  Epidauria.  Th^iQe 
Mitering  ArgoSf  by  the  Gate  of  Ludna,  the  sami^ 
author  notices  in  the  lower  city,  as  the  most 
conspicuous^  of  all  the  temples,  that  of  Apolb 
Lydas.  Afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate 
all  the  other  temples  mentioned  by  him,  because 
we  do  not  distinctly  know  what  he  intends  by 

the  word   'Ii^oy,   as  distinguished  from  Noo;. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  mentions  the  most  aniieni 


-•-*■ 


(8) 'S«fM(#f«ffm  liUiL  clA.p.158.    AMkknih 
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^vni'  ^^'^*  ^^  Fortune,  and  the  Hieran  of  the 
Hours  •.  We  have  proved  already  that  Hieron 
does  not  necessarily  signify  a  Temple^  nor  even 
a  building :  any  thing  containing  what  was  sacred 
received  this  appellation ;  a  Cave ;  a  Grove ;  a 
portable  Shrine ;  and  perhaps  a  Clepsydra.  There 
were,  however,  many  Temples  in  Argos.  There 
were  also  Sepulchres  and  Ccenotaphs ;  a  Theatre  ; 
a  Forum;  a  Mound  ofEarth^,  believed  to  be  the 
Tomb  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa;  a 
Gymnasium;  and  a  subterraneous  edifice.  After 
this,  beginning  his  ascent  towards  the  Acropolis, 
Pausanias  notices  the  Hieron  of  Juno  Acneay  and 
a  Temple  of  Apollo y  situate  upon  a  ridge  called 
Diras*.  Here  was  an  Oracle^  where  answers 
were  given  so  lately  as  the  time  when  Pausanias 
saw  the  temple.  Close  to  this  temple  there 
was  also  a  Stadium^;  and  this  circumstance  is 
enough  to  prove  that  by  ^  Diras'  Pausanias  does 
not  mean  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  for  after 
leaving  the  Stadium^  he  continues  his  ascent  by 


(1)  Tuxnt  irrivU  t»Xm»t»tm  NAOS.    Ibid.  c.  20.  p.  154. 

(2)  *a^f  'I£PON  l#r/v.     Ibid.  p.  155. 

(3)  XjSfui  yfit  Uriff  h  ))  Mrf  nu^im  rikf  MiWnif  xiym^t  «iif  Ti^yitm 
M^mXh.     Ibid.  p.  159. 

(4)  'Ori  «i2  J  TM-ff  «yr«i  tui3^rm  AEIPAX.     Ibid,  c  84.  p.  165. 

(5)  Ibid. 
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the  monument  of  the  sons  of^gyptus^  on  the  tefi-  ckap. 
hand  side  of  his  road,  until  he  arrives  {It  axgtx)  v»«v^ 
upon  the  summit  called  Larissa,  where  he  finds 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Larissimis  and  of  Minerva. 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  description, 
speaking  of  the  roads  from  jirgos  to  Mantimea^, 
and  to  Lyrcea''^  he  says  they  began  from  the  gates 
near  Diras;  consequently,  the  Oracular  Temple 
must  have  been  lower  than  the  summit,  although 
upon  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis.  With  so  much 
information,  and  some  of  the  monuments  yet 
remaining  in  ArgoSy  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
a  traveller,  having  leisure  and  opportunity,  to 
complete  a  plan  of  the  antient  city.  This  our 
time  would  not  permit;  but  we  ascertained 
some  of  the  antiquities :  and  first  the  Theatre,  Antiqui- 
upon  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis;  one  of  the  principal  objects  no- 
ticed by  Pausamas  upon  entering  the  city. 
Some  of  the  sepulchres  also  may  be  ob- 
served. 

The  Theatre  is  a  very  remarkable  structure,  iiitttw. 
As  usual,  it  is  entirely  an  excavation  of  the 


(Q  Pamum.  Ctrmih.  c.  35.  p.  167. 
(7)  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  irock ;  but  it  differs  from  eyery  other  theatre  we 
^"-^r'l^  saw  in  Greece,  in  having  two  wings,  with  seats, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Cmea ;  so  that  it  might 
be  described  as  a  triple  Coilon.  We  could  not 
conceive  for  what  purpose  these  side  cavitiea 
were  designed ;  unless  for  minor  representa- 
tions, or  as  steps  in  ascending  to  the  central 
sweep :  but  if  the  latter  were  intended,  there 
woidd  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  curved 
shape  that  has  been  given  to  them ;  makmg  the 
whole  structure  wear  the  appearance  rather  of 
three  theatres  than  of  one.  Within  the  centre 
Cavea  there  were  sixty-four  seats  remaining; 
the  height  of  each  seat  being  thirteen  inches. 
Opposite  to  this  structure  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  large  edifice,  built  entirely  of  tiles ;  pro- 
bably a  part  of  the  Caatelkm  (x^*^)  which  was 
near  to  the  Theatre,  called  Criterion,  once  a 
court  or  tribunal  of  judgment  Above  the 
j/MTcm  tf  Theatre  ^  was  the  Hieron  of  Femu ;  and  this  we 
certainly  found.    Within  this  temple  there 


■■ » 


(l)  The csprtttton  it»  ^H  r^iUr^:  and  this  hy^  Ammtmt  {tU. 
Pmm,  Car,  c.SO.  p.  156.  «L  Kukm)  is  rendered  mpf  lAeafrmi;  Imt 
Mf,  in  nieny  iDstaocet,  is  by  PonMiiMtf  used  to  stgHify  hejfwmdi  tbat 
is  to  say,  the  next  oljcct  occurring  in  the  line  of  his  observmtion.  In 
this  instance,  the  building  alluded  to  was  above  the  Tlkeslrr,  upiMi  the 
hill  towards  the  Acnf^. 
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a  statue  of  the  Poetess  TelesiUa,  the  Manuella    chap. 

W  V  V  ^F 

Sancho  of  her  day;  who,  like  the  modem 
herome  of  Saragossa  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
female  warriors,  repelled  from  the  walls  of  the 
city  the  enemies  of  her  country,  when  the 
Lacedanumians  attacked  Argos.  *^  She  was  re- 
presented," says  PausanUu  \  **  standing  upon  a 
pillar,  with  the  books  of  her  poetry  scattered 
at  her  feet,  in  the  act  of  regarding  a  helmet 
which  she  was  about  to  put  upon  her  head." 
And  when  the  Spanish  TelesiUa,  who  has  so 
nobly  followed  the  example  offered  by  her 
Grecian  predecessor,  shall  have  a  monum^it 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  illustrious 
adiieyements,  her  countrymen  may  find  in  tiiis 
description  a  classical  model  for  its  design*  The 
site  of  the  Hieron  is  now  occi^pied  by  a  Gredc 
chapel,  but  it  contains  the  remains  of  columns 
whose  ca{ntals  are  of  the  most  antmu  Cornukian 
order;  a  style  of  building  unknown  in  our 
country,  scarcely  a  model  of  it  having  ever 
been  seen  in  England;  although  it  feir  exceeds 
in  beauty  and  ranplicity  the  gaudy  and  crowded 
foliage  of  the  later  Corinthian.  The  temples  of 
Venus  being  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order. 


(S)  Vid.  Pom.  tQ  CvriMK  c.  20.  pp.  1 59, 157.   ed.  KuhOL 
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CHAP,  ^e  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hieron,  in 

\  n^m  ml  thls  mstaDce,  was  one  of  them ;  and  we  have 
therefore,  in  this  chapel,  another  point  of 
observation,  as  a  beacon,  in  ascertaining  the 
antiquities  enumerated  by  Pattsanias.  We  ob- 
served this  building  in  our  way  down  from  the 
Citadel  towards  the  sea;  therefore  it  will  hb 
better  to  describe  the  objects  first  noticed  in  our 
ascent  from  the  modem  town. 

Going  up  to  the  fortress,  we  saw  towards  our 
/g/2,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  north-eastern  side  of 
ZMfoi.  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis^  the  ridge  called  Diras  by 
Pausanias,  where  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Diradioies 
was  situate.  A  monastery  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  temple,  standing  upon  a  high  rock,  with  pre- 
cipices above  and  below.  It  is  said  to  contain  a 
cavern,  well  suited  to  the  contrivance  necessary 
for  the  oracles  ^  delivered  here  in  the  time  of  that 
author.    Afterwards,  as  we  proceeded,  we  saw 

4 

the  remains  of  antient  works  also  upon  our  left; 
and  it  was  upon  his  left  hand  in  ascending  ^to 
the  Acropolis  that  Pausanias  observed  a  monu- 


(l)  See  GelCt  lim.  of  Greece^  p,  67.  Sir  W,  Gett  says,  there  it  here 
also  space  enough  for  a  Stadiums  and  this  agrees  with  the  dcseriptioB 
of  Pautamat,  who  says,  the  Siadkm  MQoiiwd  the  Tempk  ff  4^909. 
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inient  of  the  sons  of  jEgyptus  *.  The  way  up  chap. 
a  mountain  is  little  liable  to  alteration;  and  v.  ■^■■■^ 
probably  the  track  we  pursued  was  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  the  same  that  was  trodden  by 
him.  The  fortress  itself  is  evidently  a  modem 
building;  its  walls  contain  fragments  of  anti- 
qaities,  used  as  materials  in  building  them  ^  but 
on  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  it  we  observed 
the  remains  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  as  antient  c^Oopia. 
as  the  Citadel  of  Tiryns,  and  built  in  the  same 
style.  This  structure  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  in  his  seventh  book ;  where  he  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Myceme  were  unable  to  de- 
molish the  wall  of  the  Argivesy  built,  like  that 
of  Tiryns,  by  the  Cyclops*.  The  Cyclopian  walLi 
and  totoers  of  Argos  are  also  noticed  by  Euripides^ 
Polybius^  and  Seneca.  Hence  we  had  a  glorious 
view  of  almost  all  Argolis,  and  great  part  of 
the  Arcadian  territory,  even  to  the  mountains  of 
Laconia,  visible  from  this  eminence  \     Placed 


(2)  'Ef  A  ri^  A«fMr«X«f  ttS^n  Irrw  I*  t^twrt^f  ^  SM  rm  AtyC^rm 
mJUn  m)  rttvrii  fumf»m,  Panaan.  in  Corinth,  c  24.  p.  165.   cd.  ImknU. 

(3)  Sir  H^.  Geli  found  here  a  very  antient  ImtenpHon ;  and  says  that 
^tlfoisM  intimates  the  existence  of  a  very  curious  one  at  Argot,  Set 
lim.  ff  Greece,  p.  68.    Land,  1810. 

(4)  Pautan,  in  CerkUk.  lib.  vii.  c.  25.  p.  589.    ed.  KuhtiA. 

(6)  See  this  prospect  as  engraved  from  a  most  accurate  drawing 
made  upon  the  spot  by  Sir  ^  GtU.  Itm.  of  Greece,  Plate  lix.  p.  68. 
Lend.  1810. 
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CHAP,    centrally  wiih  regard  to  the  Sinus  ArgoBeuit  tiie 

VIII  tf  o  •  o 

1  -'  .  eye  surveys  the  Laconian  and  Argolic Promon^ 
tories;  and  looks  down  upon  NaupHa,  Tiryns^ 
and  an  the  south-wettem  side  of  the  Grulph^ 
ahnost  with  the  same  facility  as  it  regards  the 

Aieyomkm  streetis  of  Argos.  We  saw  the  Akyoman  Lake 
m  the  last  direction,  now  a  weedy  pool ':  the 
natives  of  Argos  relate  of  it,  as  did  Pausanias  \ 
that  nothing  swims  upon  its  waters.  On  this 
side  of  the  Gulph  we  saw  also  the  Plain  qf 
Lemay  once  fabled  to  be  infested '  with  the 
Hydra  I  and,  in  the  same  direction,  the  road 
leading  to  Tripolizza^  until  it  lost  itself  in  the 
mountains ;  following  with  our  eyes  great  part 
of  a  journey  we  were  desirous  to  accompli^ 
more  effectually. 

Hence  we  descended  towards  the  sea ;  and 


(1)  There  caonoty  however,  he  much  alteration  in  this  piece  of 
water  since  the  time  of  PautamoM :  who  describes  it  as  a  pool^  mea- 
suring in  diameter  only  one  third  of  a  stadium  (a6ou/  tetfoUjf-iknt 
furds),  and  lyings  amongst  grass  and  bulrushes,  ff^.  Pmumrnm  m 
Cfrmik.  €.  37.  p.  SOO.  ed.  KuhmLJ  As  to  iU  prodigious  depth,  it 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  was  for  the 
account  given  of  its  fathomless  nature,  by  the  same  author ;  wito 
relates  that  Nero  could  not  reach  tba  bottom  with  lead  fastened  to  rop« 
many  stadia  in  length. 

(S)  The  account  given  of  it  by  Pauuaaai  is,  that  it  draws  pertant 
lb  the  bottom  who  venture  to  swim  upon  its  surlsoe.  The  atma  soft 
of  story  is  often  related,  by  the  common  people  in  this  e^untfy,  of 
any  deep  water. 
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eaihe  to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Femu  ^^i^l' 
before  mentioned,  above  the  T^ieatre,  where  the  ^-  »■'  ^ 
Greek  chapel  is  situate  \  We  were  unable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  the  Stadium ;  but  this> 
in  all  probability,  will  not  elude  the  researches 
of  other  travellers.  After  again  visiting  the 
Theatre,  we  found,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis,  one  of  the  most  curious  tell-tale 
remains  yet  discovered  among  the  vestiges  df 
Pagan  priestcraft :  it  was  nothing  less  than  one 
of  the  Oracular  Shrines  of  Argos  alluded  to  by  Oraeniw 

ShffatL 

Paueanias,  laid  open  to  inspection,  like  the  toy  a 
child.has  broken  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  con- 
trivance whereby  it  was  made  to  speak.  A  more 
interesting  sight  for  modem  curiosity  can  hardly 
be  conceived  to  exist  among  the  ruins  of  any 
Grecian  city.  In  its  original  state,  it  had  been  a 
temple ;  the  &rther  part  from  the  entrance,  where 
the  altar  was,  being  an  excavation  of  the  rock, 
and  the  front  and  roof  constructed  with  baked 
tiles.  The  altar  yet  remains,  and  part  of  the 
fictile  superstructure ;  but  the  most  remarkable 


(a)  Sir  ^  €kU  afterwardi  found  here  a  broken  intcf^f^m^ 
**  evidently/*  be  .Myt  "  feletin^  to  Vemu:*  It  were  to  be  wisbed, 
•hbottgh  a  fra^iiieDty  that  be  had  preeenred  and  poblisbcd  it;  as  an 
kuerifikm  to  decidedly  identifying  one  of  the  hwmemu  mentioned  by 
Ptaumuoi  would  materially  tend  to  facilitate  future  rctearchet  upon 
Ibt  epoC— «Ste  CM$itiM,  ^  Grteee,  p.  64.    Lmd.  1810. 
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^n^   P^  ^f  ^^  whole  is  a  secret  subterraneous 
passage,    terminating    behind    the  altar;     its 
entrance    being    at     a    considerable    distance 
towards  the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  altar ; 
and  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  have  a  small 
aperture,  easily  concealed,  and  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  rock.      This  was  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  single  person; 
who  having  descended  into  the  narrow  passs^e, 
might  creep  along  until  he  arrived  immediately 
behind  the  center  of  the  altar;  where,  being 
hid  by  some  colossal  statue  or  other  screen,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  would    produce    a    most 
imposing  effect  among    the  humble    votaries 
prostrate  beneath,  who  were  listening  in  silence 
upon  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary.     We  amused 
ourselves  for  a  few  minutes,  by  endeavouring  to 
mimic  the  sort  of  solemn  farce  acted  upon  these 
occasions :  and  as  we  deUvered  a  mock  oracle^ 
ore  rotundoy  from  the  cavernous  throne  of  the 
altar,  a  reverberation,  caused  by  the  sides  of 
the  rock,  afforded  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
"  will  of  the  Gods,''  as  it  was  formerly  made 
known  to  the  credulous  votaries  of  this  now- 
forgotten  shrine.    There  were  not  fewer  than 
twenty-five  of  these  juggling  plaees  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  as  many  in  the  single  province  of 
Boeotia :  and  surely  it  will  never  again  become  a 
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question  among  learned  men,  wfaetber  tiie  chap. 
answers  in  them  were  given  by  the  inspiration  ^Z^ 
of  evil  spirits,  or  whether  they  proceeded  from 
the  imposture  of  priests :  neither  can  it  again 
be  urged  that  they  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ; 
because  Pausanias  bears  testimony  to  their 
existence  at  jirgas  in  the  second  century  *.  Per* 
haps  it  was  to  the  particular  shrine  now  de^ 
scribed  that  his  evidence  refers :  its  position, 
however,  does  not  exactly  warrant  this  opinion ; 
Tor  the  oracle  he  mentions  corresponded  rathef 
With  the  situation  of  the  monastery  upon  a 
ridge  of  the  hill  of  the  j4cropoHs.  In  diis  situa^ 
tion  he  places  other  shrines;  namely^  the  Hieron 
of  Jupiter  Saviour^  together  with  a  cell  (cfzfifiM) 
Or  abiding  place,  where  the  Argive  women  were 
wont  to  mourn  the  death  of  Adonis^:  and  as  not 
only  Heatlten  deities,  but  also  heroes,  were  ren* 
dered  subservient  to  these  purposes  of  pfiestr 
craft,  the  worship  oi  Adonis  voX^t  have  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  list  of  temples  where 
oracles  were  delivered.  Near  to  the  same  spot  oiiicr  lu- 
we  saw  the  remains  of  an  Aqueduct :  and  to  this  SSt'a^ 


(1)  Umfiwirm  ykf  %n  mmk  U  ^5f-     Vid.  FtmBan*  in  CorinHk.  c.  94. 
p.  165«  ed.  JTiiAMti. 

(2)  K«2  Ai«|  Urn?  XwrmSU  h^  fmfii^*  jmi2  wm^^n  %lf  vi  Jtmnfm,  ifnwto 
r«f 'Alwfjv  mi  ywmttut  'A^fum  lUfftrw.     Ibid.  c.  Sa  p.  156. 

VOL.  VI.  I  I 
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^HAP.  there  seems  also  an  allusion  by  Pausanias,  19 
V  ■^^  mt  the  obscure  account  he  gives  of  a  channel  con- 
ducting the  water  of  the  Cephissus  beneath  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  river*.  But  there  are 
other  appearances  of  subterraneous  structures 
requiring  considerable  attention ;  some  of  these 
are  upon  the  hill:  they  are  covered,  like  the 
Cyclopian  gallery  of  Tiryns,  with  large  approach* 
ing  stones,  meeting  so  as  to  form  an  arched 
Way  which  is  only  visible  where  these  stones 
are  open  *.  Among  them  the  traveller  may  look 
for  the  subterraneous  edifice  with  the  brazen 
Thalamus  constructed  by  Acrisius  for  his  daugh- 
ter '.  There  is  also  a  large  church  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town,  containing  fragments  of 
Ionic  columns  and  inscriptions^.  One  of  the 
mosques  is  said  to  have  been  erected  with 
blocks  brought  from  the  Grove  of  jEsculapius  in 
Epidauria^:  the  same  circumstance  was  also 
alluded  to  by  Chandler^.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  arrive  when  a  more  enlightened  people  than 


.     (1)  Paiuan,  in  CorwUh,  c.  30.  p.  156.  ed.  KMhmii, 
(3)  G^%  Itio.  of  Grteeet  p.  66.    Jjond,  1810. 

(3)  Pemnm.  ut  supra,  c.  23.  p.  164. 

(4)  Geiti  Itio.  of  Greece,  p.  69. 

(5)  Ibid. 

(6)  See  Cf^ntflrr'n  Trav.  io  Greece,  p.  926.     Otf.    1776.     Also'lbe 
preee4injp  Chapter  of  this  Volume. 
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the  Turks  will  again  bring  to  light  the  valuable    chap. 
antiquities   there  concealed ;    although  the  ac-     -  ,-  ' 
quisition  should  be  obtained  even  at  so  great 
an  expense  as  that  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
a  Moslem  place  of  worship. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  very  cursory  ch«mcter 
survey  of -^rg^oj;  but  we  shall  not  quit  the  relics  AnUent 
of  this  memorable  city,  without  briefly  noticing  -^''***'*'' 
a  circumstance  in  its  history,  to  which  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  the  com- 
pilers of  Grecian  annals ;  namely,  its  illustrious 
character,  as  founded  on  the  noble  examples 
offered  in  the  actions  of  its  citizens.  If  Athehst 
by  arts,  by  military  talents,  and  by,  costly 
solemnities,  became  "one  of  the  Eyes  of 
Greece,"  there  was  in  the  humanity  of  Argosy 
and  in  the  good  feeling  frequently  displayed  by 
its  inhabitants,  a  distinction  which  comes  nearer 
to  the  heart.  Something  characteristic  of  the 
people  may  be  observed  even  in  a  name  given 
to  one  of  their  Divinities  ;  for  they  worshipped 
a  "  God  of  Meekness''.''  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  of  the  Argive  character,  that  it  was 
less  splendid  than  the  Athenian^  and  less  rigid 


(7)  The/ff^'twr  ^vc  to  one  of  tbeir  (Mt  the  name,  MiiXi;^/w  Ai»f ,  of 
the  Meek  God^  or  Mid  JwpiUr.    Vid.  Pamom.  in  Cbr.  c.  90.  p.  U4. 

II  2 
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CHAP.  than,  the  Laeedamtmian,  but  it  was  also  less 
artificial ;  and  the  contrast  it  exhibited,  when 
opposed  to  the  inramoiis  profligacy  of  Corinth^ 
where  the  manners  of  the  people,  corrupted 
by  wealth  and  luxury,  were  further  vitiated 
by  the  gireat  influx  of  foreigners',  rendered 
ArgoSf  in  the  d^ys  of  her  prosperity,  one  of  the 
most  enviable  cities  of  Greece.  The  stranger 
who  visited  Athens  might  indeed  regard  with 
an  eager  curiosity  the  innumerable  trophies 
everywhere  suspended,  of  victors  in  her  splen- 
did games;  might  admire  her  extensive  por- 
tiMes,  crowded  with  philosophers  ;  might  gaze 
with  Wonder  ^t  the  productions  of  her  artists ; 
might  revere  her  magnificent  teniples; — ^but 
feelings  more  affecting  were  called  forth  in  be- 
holding the  numerous  monuments  of  the  Argivesy 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  rendered  themselves  illustriDas 
only  by  their  virtues*. 


(1)  "  Ex  bUc  peref^nonttai  homiiraai  coOu^  neecsse  ^imt  ct  dtios 
moFM  comimpi.  Quapropter  Laccdcmoqii,  quorum  f  rmTit  ct  wermt^ 
temper  foit  Resp.  nuUos  ad  se  pere|prliMi  reeipiebUBt,  ne  alieni^cttii 
ritibut  orbn  aptimi  conttit«tM  status  evvrtttatur.'*  CcrMiBf  im 
CmMik,  Dnerifi,  op,  Crvtwv.  Tha.  dfrme,  Anhq.  torn.  IV.  ^.  51. 
L,  Bai.  1699. 

(S)  Witn«M  the  filial  piety  of  CUbii  and  BUm,  to  whom  the^^nw 
alto  erected  statues  at  Mphis  the  hevoifniv  of  TeMUm^  In  rescnnsr 

the 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  Navember  the  tenths  we    S^ fj^' 
took  leave  of  the  hospitable  Baratary,  fraught  v,>y,; 
with  a  rich  cargo  of  Grecian  pottery;  and  get  out 
for  Mycerue^  the  city  of  Agdmemnaoy  aaticipating 
a  treat  among  tho9Q  Ruiaa*  for  which  Ztaim  had 
already  prepared  us*    We  entered  the  spacious 
Plain  of  /irgoSf    level  as  the  atill  surface  of  Vww  of 
a  calm  sea^  and  ^tendiag  in  one  rich  field,  p/otn. 
with  the  most  fertile  soil,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Inachus  towards  the  north.      Having  again 
crossed  the  dry  cbanpelof  the  XAPAAPiUHZ 
nOTAMOS,    and    looking    back    towards    the 
Larissean  Citadel,  the  lofty  conical  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  appeared  rising  in  the  midst  of  this 
plain,  as  if  purposely  contrived  to  afford  a  bul- 
wark for  dominion,  and  for  the  possession  of 
this  valuable  land ;  which,  like  a  vast  garden, 
is  walled  in  by ,  mountains  ^    Such  was  the 


tti^  city  from  its  cnemiet ;  the  conduct  of  another ^rffvf  froBMui,.f4^o 
eaved  her  ion's  life  hy  ilayiof  Pprrhm ;  &c.  &c.  **Htte  urktphtrimii 
e:eempHM  ad  viriutem  nm  exeiianiHtu  ahmdmni."  Gerbei.  ap.  GrmuHf, 
&c.  p.  53.  Yet  these  rewards,  of  ttatecf  .and  tr^kiet  erected  as 
puhlic  records  of  private  virtues,  according  to  a  receot  di^coveiy  in 
moral  philosophy  (See  Quarter^  Review,  No,  33.  p,  1 87.  AugMtt  1 81 7} 
afford  *'  an  Inference,  that  these  virtues  were  of  rare  occurrence  In 
the  cities  where  such  numerous  testimonies  were  commemorated  1!)" 

(3)  See  VoL  111.  of  the  OcUvo  Edition  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  IV. 
p.  97,  on  the  alluremenU  offered  to  tfalf  early  lettlers  In  Cneee  by  the 
appearance  of  the  country. 
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CHAP,  inviting  aspect  exhibited  by  the  Argive  terri- 
^  ^^mi  tory  to  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  country.  No 
labour  was  necessary,  as  amidst  the  forests  and 
unbroken  soil  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  of 
America  I  the  colonies,  upon  their  arrival,  found 
an  open  field,  with  a  rich  impalpable  soil,  already 
prepared  by  Providence  to  yield  an  abundant 
harvest  to  the  first  adventurer  who  should  scatter 
seed  upon  its  surface.  We  cannot  therefore 
wonder,  that  within  a  district  not  containing 
more  square  miles  than  the  most  considerable 
of  our  English  parishes,  there  should  have 
been  established,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its 
history,  four  capital  cities,  Argos,  Mycen^j  Tiryns^ 
and  Nauplia,  each  contending  with  the  other  for 
superiority ;  or  that  every  roaming  colony  who 
chanced  to  explore  the  Argolic  Gulph  endea- 
voured to  fortify  a  position  upon  some  rock 
near  to  the  plain,  and  struggle  for  its  posses- 
sion. This  is  all  that  seems  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  first  dawnings  of  government,  not 
.only  within  this  district,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  Hellenian  territories :  and  the  fables  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another,  con- 
Cuutis"*  cerning  the  contest  between  Neptune  and 
beiwwu      jyjio  for  the  country,  as  between  Neptune  and 

Neptune  ^  ^ 

mudjuHo.    Minerva  for  Attica,    may  be   regarded   as   so 
many  records  of  those  physical  revolutions,  in 


(1)  By  attention  to  natural  pbcoomena  upon  the  ipoti  aome  light 
may  certainly  be  thrown  upon  the  anticut  fables  of  the  country.  A 
very  happy  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  Hydra^  which  infested  the 
Plain  of  Lerna,  near  y^rffos,  as  taken  from  the  MS,  Journal  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen^  by  Sir  ff^.  Cell,  and  is  found  in  a  Note  to  his'Work. 
See  IHh,  of  €reec€,  p.79.    Land.  1910, 

(2)  KmH  r»*V^a9  tJvm  »9tfif  liQ§f  r»  Wfit  Taut  VLifWwmt  mft^t,  ».t.  i* 
Sirakon.  Geog.   lib.  viii.  p.  539.    £d.  Ojros. 
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preceding  ages,  which  gave  birth  to  these  fertile    Si^^^' 
regions;  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  slowly 
retired  from  the  land ;  or,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  fable,  were  said  to  have 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  plains  of  Greece  \ 

About  five  miles  from  uirgos,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road,  we  found  the  remains  of  an  antient 
structure,  which  at  first  we  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  Herceum,  a  temple  once  common 
to  the  two  cities  of  Mycerue  and  Argo^ ;  when 
the  twin  brothers,  Acrisius  and  Prcettis,  who 
were  grandsons  of  Belus,  possessed  the  two 
capitals,  and  worshipped  the  same  tutelary 
Deity*.  This  position  of  it  corresponds,  in 
some  degree,  with  its  situation, '  according  to 
Pausanias ;  but  not  in  all  respects.  He  de- 
scribes the  distance  from  Mycerue  to  Argas  as 
equal  to  fifty  stadia  (6^  miles),  and  the  Henrum 
as  being  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  (one 
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CHAP,  mile  and  seven  furlongs)  from  that  city.  But 
V.  m^m  „>  he  places  it  to  the  left^  of  the  city,  and  upon 
the  lower  part  *  of  a  mountain  near  ^Jlowing  streaf» 
called  Eleutherion.  The  last  observations  do 
not  permit  us  to  consider  the  remains  of  this 
structure  as  being  any  part  of  the  Herteum ;  as 
they  are  situate  in  the  plain,  and  not  close  to 
any  rivulet  or  water-course.  But  near  to  this 
structure  there  was  another  Ruin,  whose 
foundations  more  resembled  the  oblong  form 
of  a  tevfiple:  it  was  built  with  baked  bricks, 
and  originally  lined  with  marble.  Here, 
then,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  we 
Hieron      discovcrcd  the  remains  of  the  whole  Hieron 

of  Certi  , 

Mynat.  of  Ceres  Mjfsias,  noticed  by  Pausanias  in  his 
road  from  Mycente  to  Argosy  by  a  description 
very  applicable  to  these  Ruins.  He  says'  the 
building  had  no  roof,  but  contained  within 
another  temple  of  brick-taork;  and  that  the 
traveller  going  thence  towards  Argosy  arrived 
at  the  river  Inachus.  In  the  different  facts  the 
Reader  may  have  collected  from  this  and  the 
preceding  Chapter  concerning  the  remains  of 


(l)  yid^PauMon.  in  Qrmtk.  c.l7.  p.  147.    Ed. 
(S)  Ibid. 
(3)  Ibid. 
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antient  art  in  Argolis^  he  will  have  perceived    chap. 
the  very  general  prevalence  of  terra  cotla  in  v-  ,^J,^ 
works  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  it  is  usual  offiSue^ 
to  suppose  were  constructed  of  this  material*  ^^^^l 
A  vulgar  notion  has  prevailed,  that  this  style  ^"s* 
of  building    was  for   the    most  part  Raman. 
When  tiles  or  bricks  have  been  found  in  the 
walls  and  foundations  of  edifices,  among  the 
ruins  of  Eastern  cities,  it  has  been  usual  tQ 
attribute  to  the  structure  a  Roman  origin ;  and» 
consequently,  to  consider  works  of  this  kind  as 
of  a  date  posterior  to  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empires.    That  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
age  of  buildings  is  liable  to  error,  may  perhaps 
now  be  evident.    The  statement  of  a  single 
fact,  if  other  satisfactory  evidence  could  not  be 
adduced,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  anti* 
quity  of  such  works ;  for  example,  that  of  the 
tile,  or  brick  ^^  whereby  the  scull  of  PyrrAw^  was 
fractured,  when  he  attempted  to  take  the  city  of 
jirgos  by  storm.     Indeed,    in  some  instances, 
the  Romans,  finding  antient  structures  in  Greece 
had  gone  to  decay  because  they  were  built  with 
baked  or   crude  tiles  and  bricks,  repaired  them 
with  difierent  materials.     Of  this  there  is  an 


(4)  Kt^^S'     Vid*  PaicMit.  Atiica,  c.  13.  p.  33.   Ed.  JTu/mtt. 
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example  recorded  by  Pausanias,  and  already 
alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Epidauria\  After 
leaving  this  Ruin,  we  returned  into  the  road; 
and  quitting  the  plain,  bore  off  upon  our  right, 
towards  the  east,  by  a  rqcky  ascent  along  the 
channel  of  a  water-course,  towards  the  regal 
residence  of  jlgamemnorij  and  city  of  Perseus, 
built  before  the  War  of  Trot/,  full  thirteen 
centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  aera.  Already 
the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  began  to  appear 
upon  an  eminence  between  two  lofty  conical 
mountains :  the  place  is  now  called  Carvaio. 
Even  its  Ruins  were  unknown  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Strabo  wrote  his  account  of  the 
Peleponnesus :  he  says  of  Mycerue,  that  not  a 
vestige  of  the  city  remained*.  Eighty  of  its 
heroes  accompanied  the  Spartans  to  the  defile 
of  Thermopylipy  and  shared  with  them  the  glory 
of  their  immortal  deed':  this  so  much  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  sister  city,  Argos,  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  forgiven:  the  Argives^ 
stung  by  the  recollection  of  the  opportunity 


(1)  Pnusan,  C-jrinlh*  c.  27.     See  also  the  preceding  Chapter  of  this 
Volume. 

lib.  viii.  p.  540.    Ed.  Oxon. 

(3)   PauMH,  Corinth,  c.  !(>.  p.  146. 
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they  had  thus  lost  of  signalizing  themselves^    chap. 
and  unable  to  endure    the   superior   fame  of  - 

their  neighbour,  made  war  against  Mycenae,  and 
destroyed  the  city*:  this  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad^  nearly  five 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  *•  In  that 
region,"  says  Pausanias,  "  which  is  called  j4rgolis, 
nothing  is  remembered  of  gi*eater  antiquity 
than  this  circumstance *."  It  is  not  merely  the 
circumstance  of  seeing  the  architecture  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages,  which  renders  a 
view  of  Mycence  one  of  the  highest  gratifications 
a  literary  traveller  can  experience:  the  con- 
sideration of  its  remaining,  at  this  time,  exactly  state  ofthc 
as  Pausanias  saw  it  in  the  second  century,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  an  alto- 
relievo  described  by  him  yet  exists  in  the 
identical  position  he  has  assigned  for  it,  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  excited  by  these  re- 
markable Ruins :  indeed,  so  singularly  does  the 
whole  scene  correspond  with  his  account  of 
the  place,    that,    in  comparing  them  together. 


<4)  Uvummt  TH  *A^m  Mmh7X§9  m  ZiikTvirim§.     Pawutn-  ibid. 

(5)  B.C.  466.     Sec  Chandler's  Trav,  in  Greece,  p.  230.    Or/.  177«. 

(6)  *£v  yiif  rn  tut  ^A^yKits  •M^Mt^«/«ivfi  r«  ftU  in  ^aXoMsrija  §v  fitufu 
9i«Mrrip.     Puu%nn.  ut  supra,  c  15.  p.  144. 
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CHAP,    it    might   be    supposed   a    single    hour  had 
V   ^/^  not  elapsed  since  he  was  himself  upon  the 
spot. 

The  first  thing  that  we  noticed,  as  we  drew 
Extnor-  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  was  an  antient 
pnichre;  Tumultu  of  immcnsc  size,  upon  our  rigktf 
precisely  similar,  in  its  form  and  covering,  to 
those  conical  sepulchres  so  frequently  the 
subject  of  allusion  in  these  Travels;  whether 
called  barrows^  cairns^  mounds^  heaps,  or  by 
whatever  other  name,  (as  for  example,  Tipe 
by  the  Turks,  and  re&f  ^  and  X^P^  ^7  ^^ 
Greeks,)  they  are  now  pretty  well  understood 
to  have  all  of  them  reference  to  a  people  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity  (possibly  the  CelUe), 
and  to  have  been  raised  for  sepulchral  purposes. 
Particular  stress  is  now  laid  upon  this  circum- 
stance, for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear. 
This  Tumulus  has  evidently  been  opened  since 
it  was  first  constructed,  and  thereby  its  interior 
has  been  disclosed;  but  at  what  time  this 
happened  is  quite  uncertain;  probably  in  a 
very  remote  age,  from  the  appearance  it  now 
exhibits.  The  entrance  is  no  longer  concealed : 
like  that  of  a  Tomb  described  in  the  First  Part 
of  these  Travels,  as  found  upon  the  Cimmerian 

\ 
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Bosporus,  the  door  is  in  the  side  of  the  sepidchre:    ^f/"' 
and  there  are  steps  in  front  of  it.      A  small  ^'    y    ^ 
aperture  in  the  vertex  of  the  cone  has  also 
been  rendered  visible,  by  the  removal  of  the 
soil;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  entrance  in  the 
sride,  was  once  closed,  when  the  mound  was 
entire,  and  the  Tumulus  remained  inviolate.    All 
the  rest  of  the  external  part  is  a  covering  of 
earth  and  turf;  such  as  we  see  in  every  country 
where  the  Tumuli  appear.    We  ascended  along 
the  outside  to  the  top :  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  we  should 
have  considered  it  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
Tombs  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  or  in  the  South  of 
Russia,  or  in  any  of  the  Northern  countries  of 
Europe.    But  this  Sepulchre,  among  modem  tra- 
vellers, has  received  the  appellation  of  The  brazen 
Treasury  of  Atreus  and  his  Sons ;  an  assumption  not  um 
requirmg  more  of  historical  evidence  m    its  otMrcuH 
support,  than  has  yet  been  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact.    In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  asked,  What  document  can  be  urged  to 
prove,  either  that  the  treasury  of  Atreus  was 
brazen,  or  that  this  was  the  treasury?     The 
whole  seems  to  rest  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
few  bronze  nails  within  the  Sepulchre ;  used  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  fa»teuing  on  something 
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CHAP,    wherewith  the  interior  surface  of  the  cone  was 
^       -'  i  formerly  lined.    But  allowing  that  the  whole  of 
the  inward  sheathing  consisted  of  bronze  plates, 
what  has  this  fact  to  do  with  the  subterraneous 
cells  or  dwellings  {uToyttia.  oixoiofjunf/t^oLra)  where 
the  treasures  of  j^treus  were  deposited  ?    Cells  of 
bronze  were  consistent  with  the  antient  customs 
of  all  Argolis:  there  was  a  Cell  of  this  description 
at  j^rgos,  used  for  the  incarceration  of  Danae ' : 
a  similar  repository  existed  in  the   Citadel  of 
MycencPy  said  to  have  been  the  hiding-place  of 
Eurysiheus^  when  in  fear  o(  Hercule.s*.     But  tliis 
Sepulchre  is  without  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis ; 
nor  can  it  be  credited  tliat  any  sovereign  of 
Myceme  would  construct  a  treasury  without  his 
Citadel,  fortified  as  it  was  by  Cyclopean  walls. 
Pausanias,    by   whom   alone    this   subterraneous 
treasury  of  Atreus  is  mentioned,  clearly  and  in- 
disputably places  it  within  the  Citadel^  close  by 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  same  monarch.      Having 
passed  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  noticed  the 
Lions  over  the  lintel,  he  speaks  of  the  Cyclopean 
wall  surrounding  the  city,  and  describes  the 


(l)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Gtnnih,  c.  ?3.p.  164.    Ed.  KuhniL 
(?)  Jpottodnrus,  lib.  ii.   c.  4.      Ccett.  1782. 
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antiquities  it  inclosed.  "  Among  the  Ruins  of  cviM\ 
Myceiue^  says  he',  "  there  is  a  spring  called 
Persia^  and  the  subterraneous  Cells  of  jitreus  and 
of  his  Sons,  where  they  kept  their  treasures : 
and  there  indeed  is  the  Tomb  of  Alreusy  and  of 
all  those  whom,  returning  with  Agamemnon  from 
Troy,  JEgisthus  slew  at  supper."  Cassandra 
being  of  course  included  among  the  number, 
he  observes,  that  this  circumstance  had  caused 
a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae 
and  those  of  Amyckp  concerning  the  Monument 
i^vnfJiM)  of  Cassandra,  which  of  the  two  cities 
re;^lly  possessed  it.  Then  he  adds,  that  another 
Monument  is  also  there,  that  of  Agamemnon 
himself,  and  of  his  charioteer  Eurymedon:  and 
he  closes  the  chapter,  saying*,  **  The  Sepulchres 
of  Ck/tiPmnestra  and  AEgisthus  are  without  the 
•  walls;  not  being  worthy  of  a  situation  where 
Agamemnon  and  those  slain  with  him  were  laid.** 
From  these  observations  of  Pausanias  we  learn 


'IXm*  )«#«?/#««  s«nf«M«Mf   A7}f<(#(Pf.      PauMn.   CorinM.    e.  16.   ;>.  147. 
(4)  KXvvtu^rifT^  ft  Irif^  mml  AJyw0»t  ixSyn    iticm^t^  rmi  rn^^Mtf 
Irrit  %\  A9ni(ftiinfuf,  tfim  'Aymftiftttn  n  a&rif  Uvn  tut)  41  rvr  liuiff  f«fia^ 
#irri;.     Pausan*  nt  supra. 
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^viil'    two  things ;  Jvru,  that  this  Sepulchre  could  not 
s,.i— y-/  have  been  the  Treamry  of  Aureus^  because  it  i^ 
without  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis ;  secondly^  that 
it  cannot  be   the  Monument  {Mp^/m)  of  Aga- 
memnon^ according  to  Pausanias,  because  this 
was  tvithin  the  Citadel.    If  the  names  assigned 
by  him  to  the  different  monuments  of  Myceme 
may   be    considered    as    duly   authorised    by 
history,  which  perhaps  is  doubtful,  we  might 
Hcraomof  considcr  it  as  the  Heroum  of  Perseus,  with  whose 
situation  it  seems  accurately  to  correspond.     As 
soon  as  Pausanias  leaves  the  Citadel,  and  begins 
his  journey  towards  Argos,  the  first  object  no- 
ticed by  him  is  the  Heroum;  describing  it  as 
upon  his   left  hand^      His  account  therefore 
agrees  with   the   position  of  this   magnificent 
Sepulchre,  which  is  worthy  of  being  at  once  both 
the  Tomb  and  the  Temple  of  the  consecrated 
founder  of  Mycence.    Here,  if  we  had  no  other 
document  to  consult   than  the  description  of 
Greece  by  that  author,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  terminate  our  inquiry ;  but,  fortunately  for 
our  subject,  we  are  able  to  select  as  a  guide 
upon  this  occasion  a  much  more  antient  writer 
than  Pausantas ;  one,  indeed,  who  has  cast  but  a 


1 


(3)  'En  MMUMvf  K  If  'A^yt  l()^tfUtm  U  A^t^rtfi  lU^Amt  irtfk  v^  dm 
Ircfv'MPAON.    Fausanim  Corinthitica,  c.  19,  p.  M9.    ed^Xuknit.   ^ 
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glimmering  light  among  the  Ruins  of  Mycerue,    chap. 
but  every  ray  of  it  is  precious.     It  was  here  u    ^    » 
that  Sophocles  laid  the  scene  of  his  Electra;  Sepk^dei. 
and  evidence  is  afforded,  in  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  to  prove  that  his  allusions 
to  the  city  were  founded  upon  an  actual  view  of 
its  antiquities.    When  it  is  recollected  that  these 
allusions  were  made  nearly  six  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Pausanias,   every  inference  fairly 
deducible  from  them  is  entitled  to  consideration. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sophocles  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  Mycerue  was  laid  waste 
by  the  ^rgives*;   consequently  he  had  ample 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  city  prior  to  that 
event,  and  of  gathering  from  its  inhabitants  the 
circumstances  of  its  antient  history ;  but  Pau- 
sanias  writing  so  long  afterwards,  although  upon 
the  spot,  could  only  collect  from  oral  testimony, 
and  tradition,  his  account  of, the  antiquities: 
indeed  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that,  when 
speaking  of  Mycerue,  he  says  the  inhabitants  of 
jirgolis  remembered  nothing  more  antient  than 
the  circumstances  attending  its  downfall. 


(S)  Aceordinir  to  tlie  ArmukI  MarhieSt  Sophoeta  died  B.C.406,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one,  sixty  yean  after  the  capture  and  dcitructioa  of 
Hjfcmm  by  the  Arghjti, 

(3)  Vid.  Pmttan.  CniiUh.  c,  15.  p.  144. 

VOL.  VI.  K  K 
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c^^j^*        In  the  beginning  of  the  Ekctra^  the  prospect  is 

■■  "^r-  -^  described  as  it  was  viewed  by  a  spectator  upon 

Evidence    his  arrival  at  Mycena ;  and  the  beauties  of  the 

d«f  having  poet  cau  Only  be  adequately  estimated  by  per* 

IpotT*  *^   ®^^^  ^^^  hBxe  been  upon  the  spot    The  best 

commentary  upon  the  drama  itself  would  be  an 

accurate  representation  of  the  very  scene,  as  it 

is  exhibited  to  a  spectator  who  is  placed  before 

the  Propykea  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycerue.    When 

the  companion  of  Orestes  is  made  to  say,  upon 

coming  to  the  gates,  that  ''  Argos  is  present  to 

the  view  \  and  that  the  Heraum  is  iqpon  the  left 

hand*,**  the  Scholiast  has  been  so  confounded 

as  to  make  of  Argos  and  Myceme  one  city; 

whereas  the  speaker  is  only  describing  what 

the  eye  commands  from  that  situation.    Argos 

is    thence    in   view;    making    a    conspicuous 

object  upon  the  right  hand';   as  the  Her^um^ 

according  to  Pausanias,  also  did  upon  the  left*. 


SsphocL  Elect,  v.  4.  torn.  I.  p.  176.  Paris,  1781; 

(2)  i^  i<irn^f  V  'Jh, 

"H^mt  i  «Aurif  tmig. 

Ibid.  vv.  U,I3.  p.  178. 

(3)  See  Plates  viii.  ix.  facing  pp.  36,  38,  of  CetV%  iim.  ^f  Grteet^ 
Land.  1810.  Sir  W,  GeWs  drawings  afford  a  valuable  commtutmrj 
vpon  tbe  text  of  Sttphoclrs,  in  the  opeuiDg  of  the  EUeira, 

(4)  H»»mS9  K  U  ^irri^,  irim  Jt*ix*t  s«^  )^«  rtvdtfi  r*  'Upturn, 
Pmtmnia  Corintkiaeat  c.  17.  p.  147.    ed.  Xuhniu 
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These  were  objects  naturally  striking  the  ^|^,^j^- 
attention  in  the  noble  prospect  from  the  en-^ 
Irance  to  the  qity ;  and  there  conld  not  have 
been  an  individual  within  the  Theatre  at  Athen 
when  this  Tragedy  was  presented^  who  had 
ever  visited  Mycerue^  that  would  not  have  been 
sensible  of  the  taste  and  accuracy  of  Sophociesf 
in  making  those  remarks.  We  may  now  see 
whether  this  Tumulus  is  not  alluded  to  by 
SophocieSf  and  by  Euripides^  and  its  situation 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  being  on  the  otosids 
of  the  gates,  according  to  the  usual  custom 
respecting  Grecian  sepulchres.  But,  previous 
to  thisi  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that  when 
Sophocles  mentions  the  regal  seat  of  the  Kings  of 
Mycerue^  he  is  not  speaking  of  a  single  building 
answering  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  houses  but  of 
the  whole  structure  of  the  fortress,  wherein  they 
resided;  a  Citadel;  resembling  that  of  the 
Kremlin  BiMoscow,  formerly  inhabited  by  Russian 
sovereigns ;  or«  like  the  Tower  of  our  metro- 
polis, where  the  English  monarchs  once  resided* 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  uses  the  word  ASfia\ 


(5)  ^^  niXM*i2«»— ^^  Sophocl.  Elect,  v.  10.    Parit,  1781. 

Sv  r  S  wmr^^  Vifim»-  Ibid.  t.  69. 

Si  rtS  TifdtMtf  hifutr  At'yirUit  rmh  i     Ibid.  V.  669. 
A»fu,9  Um  rM— -  Ibid.  ▼.  4a 

Ibid.  T.  72. 
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^viil'    with  reference  to  all  the  buildings  inclosed  by 

^  ■■  ■¥■  -^  the  Acropolis;  and  the  gates  of  it  are  <;alled 

Ais^  ud    Pr&pyhffa  \  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Atkenim 

"*••**"'  Citadel.    This  will  be  further  evident  when  we 

proceed  to  a  description  of  the  entrance  to  the 

Acropolis;  for  the  gate  is  not  more   distinctly 

alluded  to  by  Pausanios  than  by  Sophocles  him- 

self,  as  will  presently  appear.     Orestes,  desirous 

of  bearing  his  vows  to  his  father  s  tomb,  repairs 

thither  before  he  enters  the  Propylaa;    and 

Electro,  who  is  only  permitted  to  leave   the 

Citadel  in  the  absence  of  jEgisthus,  meets  Chryso- 

themis  upon  the  outside  of  the  gates,  carrying  the 

offerings  sent  by  heif  mother  to  appease  the 

T9mbof     Manes  of  Agamemnon^i     The  position  of  the 

non.         Sepulchre  seems^  therefore,  in  all  respects^  to 

coincide  with  that  of  the  Tumulus  we  are  now 

describing ;  but  the  words  of  Sophocles  are  also 

decisive  as  to  its  form;  for  the  Tomb  ofAga^ 

memnon  is  not  only  called  ra^g,  but  also  xoXow^' : 

and  as,  in  this  Tragedy,  the  poet  adapted  his 

(1)  Sophod,  Elect,  v.  1391.       In  v.  1486»  uEgiathui  commands  the 
gates  (tr4Xms)  to  be  thrown  open. 

(S)  TiV  mS  #v  rn^h  npoZ  eTPANOX  l^iUit 

Ibid.  TV.  33<\  33 1 .  torn.  I.  p,9]  2. 
(3)  'Erii  yiif  SiXitf  irmr^  'APX  A|ON  rdfn, 

*0^iS  KOAANHX  II  &m^  vuffvrm 

Utuvm  M*'  irWr  Atiim  Hmi§  9mr^f    Ibid.  Y.  899*  pw  STS. 
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description  to  a  real  scene^  and  to  existing  ^^^^f* 
objects,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
his  time  at  least,  this  remarkable  Sepulchre  was 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mycerue  as  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon;  although  described  by 
Pausanias  rather  as  the  Heroum  of  Perseus.  But 
the  most  striking  evidence  for  the  situation  of 
the  Tomb  of  yfgamemnon  occurs  in  the  Electro  of 
Euripides.  When  Orestes,  in  that  tragedy,  relates 
to  Pylades  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of 
his  father,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  repaired 
thither  without  entering  withinihe  walls*.  Possibly, 
therefore,  the  known  existence  of  this  Tumulus^ 
and  of  its  form  and  situation,  suggested  both  to 
Sophocles  and  to  Euripides  their  allusions  to  the 
"Tomb  of  j^gamemnon,  and  to  the  offerings  made 
by  Orestes  at  his  father  s  sepulchre.  The  Reader, 
after  a  perusal  of  the  facts,  will,  of  course, 
adopt  his  own  conjecture.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  further  description  of  the  Monument 
itself. 


Having  descended  from  the  top  of  it,  we  interior 
repaired  to  the  entrance,  upon  its  eastern  side.  Tumuiut. 


(4}  Nmir«f  ))  riif^i  r^«f  r^fn  fukm  r«r^, 
«.r.  X. 

KAI  TEIXEON  MEN  KNTOX  OT  BAINH  HOAA  .  . . 

Euripidis  Eiectra,  y.90.  p.403.  ed.  JSanies,  Cantab.  1694. 
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CH  AP.  Some  steps,  whereof  the  ■  traces  are  visible, 
v».<%-  ^  originally  conducted  to  the  door.  This  entrance, 
))uilt  with  all  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Cyclopean 
architecture,  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  breccia^  of 
such  prodigious  size,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
testimony  of  others  who  have  since  visited  the 
Tomby  an  author,  in  simply  stating  its  dimen- 
sions, might  be  supposed  to  exceed  the  truth. 
The  door  itself  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide; 
and  it  is  shaped  like  the  windows  and  dogrs  of 
the  Egyptian  and  earliest  Grecian  buildings, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  forming  a 
passage  six  yards  long,  covered  by  two  stones. 
Enormoui  The  slab  uow  particularly  alluded  to,  is  the 
innermost  entablature ;  lying  across  the  upr^hts 
of  the  portal ;  extending  many  feet  into  the 
walls  of  the  Tomb,  on  either  side.  This  vast 
lintel  is  best  seen  by  a  person  standing  within 
the  Tomb,  who  is  looking  back  towards  the 
entrance':  it  consists  of  a  coarse-grained 
breccia,  finished  almost  to  a  polish:  and  the 
same  siliceous  aggregate  may  be  observed  in 
the  mountains  near  Mycemp,  as  at  jithem.  We 
carefully  measured  this  mass,  and  found  it  to 
equal  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  seventeen 
feet  in  width,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  in 


(I)  See  Plate  VI.  of  Gttt*^  Itin.  of  Greece,  factn^  p.  34.  fjomd.  1810. 
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thickness.  .  Iliere  are  othier  stones  also  of  im-  ^^^^' 
mense  size  within  the  Tomb^  but  this  is  the 
mQ8t  considerable;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  largest  slab  of  hewn  stone  in 
the  world  \  Over  this  entrance  there  is  a  tri- 
angular aperture;  the  base  of  the  triangle  co- 
inciding with  the /in/e/  of  the  portal,  and  its  vertex 
tierminating  pyramidically  upwards,  so  as  to 
complete,  with  the  inclining  sides  of  the  door, 
an  acute,  or  lancet  arch.  This  style  of  archi- 
tecture, characterizing  all  the  buildings  of 
Myoetue  and  of  Tiryns,  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention ;  for  without  dwelling  upon  any  nuga- 
tory distinctions  as  to  the  manner  -herein 
such  arches  were  constructed;  whether  by 
projecting  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  or  by 
the  latter  invention  of  the  curvature  exemplified 
in  all  the  older  Saracenic  buildings  %  it  is  evident 
that  the  acute  or  lancet  arch  is,  in  fiaict,  the  oldest 
form  of  arch  kno¥m  in  the  world;  and  that 
examples  of  it  may  be  referred  to,  in  buildings 


(8)  Excepting  only  Pompey's  PUlar :  but  thif  is  of  a  different  form, 
bein^  not  so  wide,  although  much  longer.  The  famous  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Peier  the  Greaif  at  Petersburg ^  often  described  as  an  entira 
mass  otgramie,  consists  of  several  pieces. 

(3)  See  "  Two  Letten  m  the  iuitject  of  GoiMe  jirehiieeture,"  by  the 
Rev.  Jokn  HaggUt:  Camb.  1813 ;  wherein  the  Bettem  origin  of  the 
"  PoUUed  Stylo  "  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
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^viil'    erected  before  the  War  of  Troy.     The  use  of 
^     ¥'  -^  the  triang^ilar  aperture  above  the  portal  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Gate  of  Mi/cerue^    where  a  similar  opening  is 
filled  by  a  triangular  piece  of  sculpture  in  o/io- 
Use  of  the  retievo.    The  cause  of  niacins:  such  tablets  in 

Triangular  i        .  .  r  o 

carity       such  situdtious  mav  bc  shewn  by  reference  to 

aboretha  .   .  "^ 

Entrance.  cxistiDg  supcrstition :  they  were  severally  what 
a  Russian  of  the  present  day  would  call  the 
Obraze  or  Bogh ;  an  idolatrous  type  or  symbol 
of  the  mythology  of  the  country.  Sophocfes,  in 
the  description  he  affords  of  Mycence^  alludes 
to  this  antient  custom,  as  will  afterwards 
appear.  Having  passed  the  entrance,  and 
being  arrived  within  the  interior  of  the  tombf 
we  were  much  struck  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
internal  appearance.  Here  we  found  that  what 
appears  externally  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
high  conical  mound  of  earth,  contains  within  it 

Inner        a  circular  chamber  of  stone,  regularly  built,  and 

Chamber.  ,  o  .^ 

terminating  above  in  a  conical  dome,  corre- 
sponding  with  the  exterior  shape  of  the  tumulus. 
Its  form  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an 
English  bee-hive*.  The  interior  superficies  of 
the  stone  was  once  lined  either  with  metal  or 


(I)  The  Greek  httAAvei  hare  a  different  form:  they  are  generally 
eylindrical. 
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with  marble  plates,  fastened  on  by  bronze  nails ;  ^f,**' 
many  of  which  now  remain  as  they  were 
originally  driven  into  the  sides.  These  nails 
have  been  analyzed,  and  proved  to  consist  of 
copper  and  tin  *;  the  metal  is  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  the  xfi^Xxog  of  Homer,  or  bronze;  a 
compound  distinguished  from  the  orichalcum^, 
or  brass,  of  later  ages,  which  consisted  of  copper 
and  zinc.  We  bad  scarcely  entered  beneath  the 
dome,  before  we  observed,  upon  the  right  hand, 
another  portal,  leading  from  the  principal 
chamber  of  the  tomb  to  an  interior  apartment 
of  a  square  form  and  smaller  dimensions.  The 
door- way  to  this  had  the  same  sort  of  triangular 
aperture  above  it  that  we  had  noticed  over  the 
main  entrance  to  the  sepulchre;  and  as  it  was 
nearly  closed  to  the  top  with  earth,  we  stepped 


(S)  In  tb€  pnipordoB  of  d^hty-eight  pttrtt  of  copper  added  to 
twelve  of  tin,  accordiof  to  their  aualysU  hy  Mr.  HaiekHt.  Tbe  ^ame 
conttitueiitf.  nearly  in  tbe  fiame  prop<irtion,  eiist  in  all  very  antient 
krmue.  The  relehratrd  /fC  //.  ff^ottusion,  M.D.  Secretary  to  tlie 
JUffut  SlpcMfy,  atialyied  some  hnmzt  arrow-head*  of  f  reat  antiqaity 
louod  near  Kmmnu:Mlrk  in  the  Souih  qfRvuia,  and  ohserred  the 
•ame  compouud  «if  copper  and  tin.  PoMibly  the  most  autient  Wtmxe 
may  be  derived  from  a  native  atto^  consittiuf  of  the  two  metals  in  this 
state  of  eombinatiuu. 

(3)  See  mttmn*%  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  IV.  p.  85,  et  seq.  Cemh. 
1786.  where  the  learned  author  in^niously  proves  that  the  einckaknm 
of  the  Remane  was  a  metallic  substance  analogous  to  our  oompowid 
•f  etpper  and  sine;  or  krau. 
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CHAP,  into  the  triangular  cavity  above  the  lintel,  that 
^  ^  we  might  look  down  into  the  area  of  this  inner 
chamber ;  but  here  it  was  too  dark  to  discern 
any  thing.  Being  afraid  to  venture  into  a  place 
of  unknown  depth,  we  collected  and  kkidled  a 
fagot  of  dry  bushes^  and,  throwing  this  in  a 
blaze  to  the  bottom,  we  saw  that  we  might 
easily  leap  down  and  examine  the  whole  cavity. 
The  diameter  of  the  circular  chamber  is  sixteen 
yards;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  square 
apartment  do  not  exceed  nine  yards  by  seven. 
We  did  not  measure  the  height  of  the  dome ; 
but  the  elevation  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
from  the  floor  in  its  present  state,  is  said  to  be 
about  seventeen  yards'. 

After  leaving  this  sepulchre,  the  Cyclopian 
walls  of  MrcENiE,  extending  to  a  short  distance 
in  a  parallel  projection  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Citadel,  pointed  out  to  us  the  approach  to  the 
gate  on  this  side ;  which  is  built  like  Stonehenge, 
with  two  uprights  of  stone,  and  a  transverse 
efitablature*  of  the  same  massive  construction. 
Above  this  is  a  triangtdar  repository  similar  to 
thoBC  already  described  within  the  tomb ;    but 


(1)  See  GaC%  Itin.  of  Gretee,  [h30.    Zm^T.  1810. 
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instead    of  being    empty,    as  in  the    former    chap* 
instances,  it  is  entirely  filled  by  an  enormous iifto-  v,   >^.  u^^ 
relievo,  upon  a  stone  block  of  a  triangular  form ; 
e:sihibiting  two  Lions,  or  rather  Panthers,  standi9g  z><miitf 
like  the  supporters  of  a  modem  coat  of  arms. 
This  is  the  identical  piece  of  sculpture  noticed 
by  Pausanias  as  being  over  the  gate  of  the 
Citadel  \    fiut  the  mention  he  has  made  of  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  only  instance 
where  this  curious  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  heroic  ages  is  noticed  by  antient  writers^ 
The  allusions  to  a  real  scene  in  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  have  been  recently  stated ;  and  whd» 
vre  now  shew  that  the  same  drama  has  also 
preserved  the  record  of  a  very  curious  super- 
stition, it  will  likewise    appear  that  this  re- 
markable monument  of  the  antient  mythology 
of  Myceme  did  not  escape  his  notice.     Orestes, 
before  entering  the  Citadel,  speaks  of  worship- 
ping the  statutes  of  the  Gods  of  the  country 
which  are   stationed  in  the   PropyUea\     The 
antient  custom  of  consecrating  gates,  by  placing 


(2)  Stiwvrmi  K  iftmt  trt  m2  iXXrn  rw  m^fiiXw,  »«)  4  rvXn*     AEONTES 
^  i^irniMirif  mvrf.     Pausan,  Corinth,  c.  16.  p.  146.     ed.  KhHuiu 

(3)  9mr^»  9pMn.wmif  X^ 

Sophocl.  Ehci-  ▼.  1391.  torn.  L  p.  32S.     Par.  1781. 
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^Tiit^  ^^'^^  mog^ef  above  them,  has  existed  in  every 
^"  ■¥■  ■^  period  of  history;  and  it  is  yet  retained  in  some 
countries.  There  is  still  a  holy  gate  belonging 
to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow:  and  the  practice 
here  alluded  to  is  daily  exemplified  in  the 
Russian  city,  by  all  who  enter  or  leave  the 
Citadel  through  that  gate.  Every  thing  there- 
fore conspires  to  render  the  Ruins  of  Myceme, 
and  especially  of  this  entrance  to  the  Acropolis, 
preeminently  interesting ;  whether  we  consider 
their  venerable  age,  or  the  allusions  made  to 
them  in  such  distant  periods  when  they  were 
visited  by  the  Poets  and  Historians  of  Greece 
as  the  classical  antiquities  of  their  country; 
or  the  indisputable  examples  they  afibrd  of 
the  architecture,  sculpture,  mythology,  and 
i>imen.  c^stoms  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  walls  of 
wonsand     Mtjceme,   like  those   of  the  Citadels  of  Argos 

descnptiLii         *^  ^ 

of  the  and  Tirj/ns,  were  of  Cychpian  masonry,  and 
its  gates  denote  the  same  gigantic  style  of 
structure.  Any  person  who  has  seen  the  sort 
of  work  exhibited  by  Sionehenge,  and  by  many 
other  Celtic  remains  of  a  similar  nature,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  figure  to  his  imagination  the 
uprights  and  the  liiitels  of  the  Gates  oi  Myceme. 
We  endeavoured  to  measure  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  over  which  the  leonine  images  are 
placed.    The  length  of  the  lintel  equals  fifteen 
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feet  two  inches;  its  breadth^  six  feet  nine  chap. 
inches;  and  its  thickness,  four  feet:  and  it  is  ^-  ■■y'.ii 
of  one  entire  mass  of  stone.  The  two  uprights 
supporting  this  enormous  slab  might  afford  still 
ampler  dimensions ;  but  these  are  almost  buried 
in  the  soil  and  rubbish  which  have  accumulated 
below  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  linteL  Above 
this  lintel  stands  the  remarkable  piece  of  sculp- 
ture alluded  to  by  Sophocles^  and  by  Pausani(u\ 
It  therefore  requires  a  distinct  examination,  and 
a  very  particular  description.  The  last  of 
these  authors,  in  the  passage  before  cited  %  has  Mjtho. 
called  the  two  animals,  there  represented,  Sjmboii. 
Lions:  but  they  are  evidently  Panthers,  or 
Tigers;  the  more  appropriate  emblems  of  that 
branch  of  the  Heathen  Mytiiology  which  was 
peculiarly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mf/ceme*.  This  piece  of  sculpture  is,  as  before 
stated,  an  alto-relievo  of  a  triangular  form ;  the 
base  of  the  triangle  resting  upon  the  lintel  of 
the  gate ;  and  its  top  pointing  upwards,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  perpendicular  line  bisecting 


(l)  Vid.  StphoeL  Elect,  v.  1391. 

(3)  Vid.  PoiffaJt.  io  OrrmiA.  c.  l6.  p.  146.  ed.  Kuhnii, 
<3)  Ibidr    See  the  words  of  PoMtaniat  iu  a  former  Note. 

(4)  Vid.  Scphoel  Elect.  pMiim. 
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CHAP,  -the  angle  of  the  vertex  would  also  divide  the 

VIII. 

^  '_'  lintel  into  two  equal  parts.  Such  a  line  has 
been  used  by  the  antient  sculptor  for  the  po- 
sition of  a  pillar  exactly  resembling  a  sepulchral 
StSU,  resting  upon  a  pedestal  over  the  lintel  t 
but  this  pillar  is  most  singularly  inverted,  the 
major  diameter  of  the  shaft  being  placed  up- 
permost; so  that^  contrary  to  every  rule  we 
are  acquainted  with  respecting  antient  pillars, 
its  diameter  is  less  towards  the  base  than  at 
the  capital.  As  to  the  order  of  architecture 
denoted  by  this  pillar,  it  is  rather  TWom  than 
Doric ;  and  it  is  remarkably  ornamented  hyfour 
balls,  placed  horizontally  above  the  ^dacu^. 
"[fhere  is  also  a  circular  ornament,  or  Orb,  in 
the  firont  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  a  double 
Torus.  The  pillar  is  further  supported  hj  two 
Panthers ;  one  standing  erect  on  either  side  of 
it,  with  his  hinder  feet  upon  the  lintelj  but  with 
his  two  fore-paws  upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
pillar.  The  heads  of  these  animals  seem  to  have 
been  originally  raised,  fronting  each  other, 
above  the  capital;  where  they  probably  met, 
and  occupied  the  space  included  by  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle ;  but  they  have  been  broken  off, 
and  no  part  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen.  The 
two  Panthers,  thus  placed  on  the  two  sides  of 
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the  pillar,  exactly  resemble  the  8Up|x>rters  used  ^yiiL* 
in  heraldry  for  an  armorial  ensign'.  The  di-  ^  ■■*■*■■* 
niensions  of  this  alto-relievo  are  as  follow:  the 
height,  nine  feet  eight  inches ;  the  width,  in  the 
broadest  part  towards  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
eleven  feet  nine  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the 
slab,  one  foot  ten  inches.  The  stone  itself 
exhibits,  upon  one  side  of  it,  evident  marks  of 
a  saw;  but  it  is  in  other  respects  extremely 
rude.  As  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved  in 
its  pristine  situation,  it  serves  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  triangular  cavities  above  the  doors 
in  the  tomb  we  have  so  lately  described ;  proving 
that  they  were  each  similarly  occupied  by  a 
sacred  tablet  of  the  same  pyramidal  or  triangular 
form.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  whole 
inclosure  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  one 
vast  shrine  or  consecrated  peribohts;  and  the 
Citadel  of  Mycena  upon  a  smaller  scale  was 
probably  of  the  same  nature.  These  tablets^  c»imj* 
therefore,  were  the  Hiera,  at  the  Gates  of  the  holy  catw. 
places  before  which  the  people  worshipped.  Of 
the  homage  so  rendered  at  the  entering  in  of 
sanctuaries,  we  find  frequent  allusion  in  the 
Scriptures.     It  is  said  in  Ezeldel^  that  "  the 


(i)  See  the  P'igneiie  to  this  Chapter. 
(9)  £2ekiei  xlvi.  3. 
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CHAP.     PEOPLE  or   THK  LAND   SHALL  WORSHIP  AT  THt 
VIIL  ^ 

DOOR  OF  THE  GATE  BEFORE  THE  LORD,   IK    THE 
SABBATHS,    AND  IN   THE    NEW    MOONS :**  and  ID 

the  sublime  song  of  the  sonsqfKorak^,  the  Gates 
of  the  jicropoUs  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  their 
sanctity,  are  described  as  of  more  estimation  in 
the  sight  of  Grod,  '^  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob/'  Mycetue  has  preserved  for  us,  in  a 
state  of  admirable  perfection,  a  model  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Citadels  of  the  world;  nor  can 
there  be  found  a  more  valuable  monument  for 
the  consideration  of  the  scholar  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  of  «antient  art,  than  these 
precious  relics  of  her  Propyltea,  exhibiting 
examples  of  sculpture  more  antient  than  the 
Trojan  War.  and  of  the  style  of  fortification 
used  in  the  heroic  ages;  and  also  a  plan  of 
those  Gales,  where  not  only  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed,  but  also  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature were  held'.  For  this  purpose,  it  Mras 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paved  court, 
or  open  space,  in  the  front  of  the  Propylaa;  as 


(0  P.vxlms  ixxxvii.  J- 

(3)  Vide  Chronieon  Parium,  Epoch  5.  where  the  piaee  of 
for  the  jfmphictyones  is  called  n»XtJm>  Saidat  says,  that  nut  only  the 
place  (•  riiTitf)  but  the  Assembly  itielf»  had  this  aanie.  (Vid.  5mkt.  i)a 
vuc.  nvXmyifm-)    See  also  Job  zxlx.  7.  Pi.  iiix.  IS,  ftCb 
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it  was  here  that  kings  and  magistrates  held    chat. 
their  sittings  upon  solemn  occasions.      It  is  '    -^  '  ^ 
said  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  that  they 
sat  on  their  thrones  in  a  void  place^,  in  the 

ENTRANCE  OF    THE  GATES  OF  SaMARIA,  where 
ALL  THE  PROPHETS  PROPHESIED  BEFORE  THEH. 

The  Gate  of  Mycerue  affords  a  perfect  commen- 
tary upon  this  and  similar  passages  of  Scripture : 
the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  project  in  parallel 
Unes  before  the  entrance,  forming  the  sort  of 
area,  or  oblong  court,  before  the  PropyUea^  to 
which  allusion  is  thus  made ;  and  it  is  in  this 
open  space  before  the  Citadel  that  Sophocles  has 
laid  the  scene  in  the  beginning  of  his  Electra. 
The  Markets  were  always  in  these  places  \  as  it 
is  now  the  custom  before  the  Gates  of  jicre^  and 
many   other  towns  in  the  East:   hence  it  is 
probable,   that,   in  the  mention  made  by  So- 
phocles   of    the    Lycean    Forum  \    he    is    not 
alluding  to  one  of  the  public  Fora  of  Argos, 
but  to  the  Pylagora  or  Market-place  at  the  Gate  oftbo 
of  Mycerue^  whose  inhabitants,  in  common  with  ^'"5^'"* 
all  the  Argives^  worshipped  the  Lycean  Apollo. 


{%)  Or  floor,  according  to  the  Hthnw,    See  1  ^ng$  xxii.  10. 

(4)  See  S  Kmg$  i.  18. 

(5)  Ajhn  y,  *0^fwm  rtS  XuMwrivw  $%&» 

Soph.  £it€t.  V.  6.  pp.  176,  178.  torn.  I.  Partt^  1 78h 
VOL.  VI.  L  L 
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^AF'   "^^  same  author  makes  the  worship  of  jfpotto, 

s.  w^wm  4  or  the  Sun^  the  peculiar  mythology  of  the  city '; 

of  the  ^un.  AQcl  It  is  Confirmed  by  the  curious  symbols  of 

the  PropyUea,    before  which    Orestes  pays  his 

adoration  \    jipolh,  as  a  type  of  the  Sun^  was  the 

same  divinity  as  Bacchus;  and  the  tiuo  Panthers 

supporting    the   pillar  represent  a    species  of 

animal  well  known  to  have  been  sacred  to  the 

jsgypiian   Indian  Bacchus.      This  divinity,  also,  the  Osiris 

Characte-  *' 

rinici.  of  Egypt,'  was  often  represented  by  the  simple 
type  of  an  orb ;  hence  the  introduction  of  the 
orbicular  symbols:  and  among  the  different 
forms  of  images  set  up  by  antient  nations  in 
honour  of  the  Sun,  that  of  a  pillar  is  known  to 
have  been  one.  There  was  an  image  of  Apollo 
Which  had  this  form  at  Amy  eke  ^ ;  and  the  Sun- 
images  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  book 
of  the  Jewish  Law,  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to 
abstain  from  the  worship  of  ^'  the  sun,  or  ntoon, 
or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,"  it  is  forbidden 
to  them  to  set  up  any  idolatrous  pillar*.     All 


(l)  SopK  EiecL  V.  1393f  ».  «*.  X. 
(8)  Ibid.  T.  1391. 

(3)  Vid.  PmuoH.  in  Lamme,  c.  19*  p*  ^7*    cd.  KkkmiL 

(4)  JhuUnmamff,  xyI.  S3;  xvii.  3. 
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fhe  superstitions  and  festivities  connected  with  9J^f^^ 
the  Dionysia  came  into  Greece  with  Danaus  from 
Egypt  \  The  cities  oiArgolis  are,  consequently, 
of  all  places  the  most  likely  to  retain  vestiges 
of  these  antient  orgies;  and  the  orbicular  sym- 
bols consecrated  to  the  5tm,  together  with 
the  pyramidal  form  of  the  tablets^  the  style 
df  architecture  observable  in  the  walls  of 
IMfycerue,  and  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
the  sepulchres  of  her  kings,  all  associate  with 
our  recollections  of  Egypt,  and  forcibly  direct 
the  attention  towards  that  country.  That  the 
tites  of  j4pollo  at  Mycerue  had  reference  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sun  is  a  circumstance  beau-^ 
tifolly  and  classically  alluded  to  by  Sophocles; 
who  introduces  Electra  hailing  Ihe  holy  light\ 
and  calling  the  swallow  Messenger  of  the  6od% 
because^  being  the  herald  of  the  coming  spring, 
it  was  then  held  sacred,  as  it  now  is  in  that 
country. 


(5)  According  to  PhUartk^  the  Diwytia  were  the  same  with  thtt 
JEgypUanPatn^lia.  Ti^  ))  «wf  nAMTAIAN  U^Mymnsf  (iSrrv  ^W^) 

^mJULimiv  •JMPi  ».r«  K>  PhU.  dt  Imd*  ei  Orir,  cap.  36.  Fhmeqf,  1509. 
For  the  JEgffptUm  origiD  of  these  festivals,  see  also  Herqi^i.  Kb,  ii. 
The  Orgiut  and  TriHeriea,  came  from  Thraee,  but  they  were  originally 
ftom^aSg^.   Set DMUSw.v9i,hfp. 999 f94S. 

(6)  *afiH  iyfit.  8tpkdei.Eie€i.  t.86.  p.  186.  torn.  I.  PmrU^lUU 

(7)  ^  IryiX«#.    Ihid.  ▼.  149. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


Walls  of 
Mycena, 


Andffit 
Giatani. 


This  gate  faces  the  north-wesL  After  we 
had  passed  it,  we  followed  the  circuit  made 
by  the  walls  around  the  hill  of  the  Citadel. 
These  consist  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  8tone» 
so  fitted  and  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  power  of  man 
was  inadequate  to  the  labour  necessary  in 
building  them.  Hence  the  epithet  of  Cyclcptanj 
bestowed  upon  them  by  different  authors  \ 
The  Periholus  they  inclose  is  oblong,  and  about 
three  bimdred  and  thirty  yards  in  length* 
Upon  the  northern  side  are  the  remains  of 
another  portal^  quite  as  entire  as  that  we 
have  already  described,  and  built  in  the  same 
manner ;  excepting  that  a  plain  triangular  mass 
of  stone  rests  upon  the  lintel  of  the  gateway, 
instead  of  a  sculptured  block  as  in  the  former 
instance.  We  saw  within  the  walls  of  the 
Citadel  an  antient  cistern,  which  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  breccia  rock,  and  lined 
H^ith  stucco.  The  Romans  had  no  settlement  at 
Mycence ;    but  such  is  the  state  of  preservation 


(1)     Z»nKim%im  ir<AA  (in  faif^pttf.  Hetwlt  TwttmU^ 
ev^flA4if  {Ipkigm,  in  A^    EtfuXmni* tkft^  n/j^  (ia  S^fAtei.  SImi,) 

p.  146.  ed.  KuhniL 
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in  which  the  cement  yet  exists  upon  the  sides  SJ^^j^' 
of  this  reservoir^  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
cause  of  its  perfection  after  so  many  centuries. 
Similar  excavations  may  be  observed  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Argos;  also  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives  near  to  Jerusalem;  and  among  the  remains 
of  the  antient  cities  of  Taurica  Chersimesus, 
particularly  in  the  rocks  above  the  Porius  Sym- 
bolorum.  The  porous  nature  of  breccia  rocks 
may  serve  to  explain  the  use  and  perhaps  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  stucco  here;  and  it 
may  also  illustrate  the  well-known  fable  con* 
ceming  those  porous  vessels  which  the  Dandides 
were  doomed  to  fill;  probably  alluding  to  the 
cisterns  of  Argos  which  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
were  compelled  to  supply  vrith  water,  according 
to  the  usual  employment  of  women  in  the  East^ 
The  other  antiquities  of  Myceme  must  remain 
for  the  more  attentive  examination  of  future 
travellers ;  who,  as  it  is  hoped,  will  visit  the 
Ruins  provided  with  the  necessary  implements 
for  making  researches,  where,  with  the  slightest 
precaution,  they  will  be  little  liable  to  inter- 
ruption on  the  part  of  the  Turks:  the  place 
being  as  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  almost 
as  little  known  or  regarded,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of    Strabo;    when  it  was  believed  that 
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CHAP,  not  a  vestige  of  Mtfcerut  could  be  found.  The 
inducement  towards  such  inquiries  is  of  no 
common  nature:  whatever  may  be  discovered 
will  relate  to  the  history  of  a  city  which  ceased 
to  be  inhabited  long  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  and  to  the  manners  of  a  people 
coeval  with  ./Eschylus,  with  Sophocles,  and  with 
Euripides. 


SilMT  Msfal  <f  BiympMui 


CHAP.  IX. 


PELOPONNESUS. 

Journey  lo  Nemea — Defile  of  Tjetas — Cave  of  ikeHemeaan 
Ijon— i^bun^oin  o/'Archemorus — Temple  of  tkeiiane«an 
Jupiter — Albanians — Monament  ofLyaiTgaa — Nemetean 
lUver — ^Apesas — Sicyonian  Plain — Sicyon — ^Theatr* — 
Prospect  from  the  Coilon — Stadium — ^Temple  of  Bacchus 
— Other  jinti4palies — Medals — Paved  Way — Ferlilily 
of  the  Land — Corinth — Foimiam  o^  the  Nymph  Pirene 
— Sisyph^um — Temple  ofOctavia — Fistt  lo  Ike  Gover- 
nor— Od^um — Climate  o/"  Corinth. 

After  leaving  Mycetus,  we  again  descended 
towards  the  Plain  of  Argos^,  lying  westward;  ' 


(l)  "WedMCcndHl  fromJI4«*'  Into  Ihc  rleli  pUia  of  A^m ;  not 
now  dcMTrliiK  the  epithet  of  Irri^Mw,  fiir  the  honei  in  thii  oeiKti- 
bonrhiKH]  arc  ln;(ind  mcMure  n^enAAt."~CtlaiidSfnr»'iMS.Corr»- 
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hearty  meal  upon  eggs  and  coffee.  We  carried 
with  us  an  introductory  letter  to  a  person  named 
jindiiano,  who  had  discovered,  as  we  were 
informed^  another  Tamb  at  Mycerut,  similar  to 
the  one  we  have  described ;  but  we^  could  not 
find  him,  and  the  people  of  the  village  knew 
nothing  of  it.  We  therefore  continued  our 
journey  northward  for  Nemea.  As  this  route 
lies  out  of  the  antient  road  from  Corinth  to 
Argos,  (which  did  not  pass  through  Nemea,)  the 
objects  noticed  by  Patuanias,  in  the  beginning 
of  that  part  of  his  second  book  which  he  calls 
Argolica^  do  not  occur.  The  city  of  Cleona 
was  one  of  this  number ' ;  whose  remains 
have  been  observed  in  the  road  to  Corinth,  and 
at  ten  miles'  distance  from  that  city*.  The  road 
from  Mycerue  to  Nemea  coincides  with  the  road 
to  Corinth  for  a  short  distance  after  leaving 
Carvati;  but  upon  reaching  the  mountains, 
]>eme  of  which  separate  the  two  plains  of  jirgos  and 
Nemea,  it  bears  off  by .  a  defile  across  a 
mountain  towards  the  tuest.    Some  allusion  to 


(1)  *Ejt  K«p'y/*v  t  us  "A^h  l^XHi^^  tXunmi  wiXst  U^^f  m  fuyiX^ 
PautitB,  ID  Corinth,  c.  15.  p.  143.   ed.  ifuAmi. 

(3)  Ouautter  found  them  upon  a  hill  in  the  direct  roed  from  Jrgm  to 
Orimih,  Set  Chmuiin't  Traveb  m  (Hreece^  ek,  57.  i?934.  QoMk 
1776, 
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this  defile  occurs  in  Pausanias,  and  to  its  devia- 
tion  from  the  main  road  :  he  says  there  were 
two  ways  of  going  from  Cleorue  to  Argos ;  one 
of  them  by  Trettis,  a  narrow  and  a  circuitous 
way,  but  the  best  carriage  road  of  the  two^ 
As  we  entered  this  defile,  we  travelled  by  the 
side  of  a  rivulet  of  very  clear  water,  through 
woods  which  were  once  the  hauuts  of  the 
famous  Nenueean  Lion.  The  only  animals  we 
saw  were  some  very  fine  tortoises.  We  passed 
one  or  two  huts  inhabited  by  wild-looking 
fellows,  who  told  us  they  were  the  guards  of 
the  pass.  They  offered  us  water,  and  we  gave 
them  a  few  paras.  Near  this  place,  we  observed 
the  remains  of  the  old  road  alluded  to  by 
Pausanias  in  his  account  of  this  defile :  the 
marks  of  wheels  were  yet  visible ;  the  surface 
of  the  stone  being  furrowed  into  ruts ;  which 
must  have  been  worn  by  the  wheels  of  antient 
carriages*;  because  vehicles  of  this  kind  are 


(3)  'Es  KXMttif  li  liVi*  \t  "A^H  •^  W   St  /kU  k^i^i*  ti^mtrnt  nm  Urn 

ix^ff^^*  ^  ^^"^  ^f*^  inmliMrl^     Pausan,  ibid.  p.  144. 

(4)  Sir  fy.  Cell  measured  the  distaoce  between  the  farrows.  Ac- 
cording to  his  observation^  the  wheels  of  antient  carriages  ''  were 
placed  at  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other  as  in  those  of 
modem  Um^s."  Ste  Urn.  nf  Crwee,  p.  37*  liond,  1801. 
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CHAP,    not  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peh- 

IX. 

-.  L,^'  ^  pormesus.  The  mountain  over  which  the  defile 
leads  is  still  called  Treto  by  the  natives;  it 
extends  from  east  to  wesu  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Plain  of  Nemea,  And  this  defile  is 
all  that  Pausanias  means  by  *'Tretus;'  but  some 
persons  have  believed  that  there  was  a  town 
called  Tretum^  lyiug  to  the  north  oiArgos\  We 
CaT«oftiM  made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  Cave  of  the 
Xmh.  Nemcitan  Lion,  mentioned  by  the  same  author ; 
being  well  assured  that  in  a  country  famous  for 
the  caverns  contained  in  its  limestone  moim- 
tains^  an  allusion  of  this  kind  would  not  have 
been  made  by  so  accurate  an  author  without 
actual  reference  to  some  cave  having  borne  this 
appellation.  The  guides  from  jirgos  knew  no- 
thing of  it ;  but  the  people  of  Nemea  afterwards 
brought  us  back  again  to  visit  a  hollow  rock, 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  cave,  although 
no  unlikely  place  for  the  den  of  a  lion.  As 
other  travellers  may  be  curious  to  visit  it,  we 
shall  describe  its  situation  in  such  a  manner 


(0  ''  Tretum,  petite  ville  de  rArgoIide,  fn'etqu*au  nord  d*jirgm. 
Dana  lea  moota^nes  pr^  de  cette  ville,  on  montroit  une  caveme  oik  m 
retiroit,  disoit-ooy  le  lion  fdroce  dont  les  poStes  ont  atlriba^  la  rooit  \ 
Hcrcule/'  &c.  Eneyciopid'u;  Mithoditfue,  GSogntphie  Anekmu^  par 
Menieiie.    Tome  irmsiime,  p.37'^.    h  Paris,  17$2. 
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tiiat  they  may  be  easily  guided  to  the  spot  It  ^?^* 
is  situate  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  just 
before  the  descent  begins  towards  Nemea^  but 
upon  the  side  of  it  which  regards  the  Gulph 
ofArgps;  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  country 
in  that  direction.  If  it  be  visited  from  Nemea, 
its  bearing  by  the  compass,  from  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  ofJupUer^  is  due  south-, 
east ;  those  columns  being  on  the  north-west  side 
of  TVetuSf  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and 
this  cave  at  the  summit,  on  the  contrary  side, 
facing  jlrgos  and  Nauplia.  It  consists  simply  of 
an  overhanging  rock  in  the  midst  of  thickets^ 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  Nemea  to 
uirgos;  forming  a  shed,  where  the  shepherds 
sometimes  pen  their  folds.  As  the  situation  is 
lofty,  we  made  the  following  observations  by  a 
small  pocket  compass. 

• 

A  pointed  summit,  called  the  Peak  ofGiria,  or  Gerioy  an- 
tientlyAfonsGfrania,  the  most  distant  object  s.w.  &byw. 

Citadel  of  ^r^05 s.  s.  w. 

Citadel  of  Nauplia s. 

Citadel  of  Conn/ A b.  n.e. — 

Below  the  eye,  in  this  direction,  the  site  of  CleoP€e  may 
be  discerned  in  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  diat  city.' 

This  is  the  only  cave  of  any  description  that 
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CHAP.  Yre  could  hear  of  in  the  neighbourhood:  the 
N,  -^—i /  people  of  the  country  knew  of  no  other;  and 
we  may  consider  it  as  identified  with  the  cave 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  position  upon  a  mountain  still  bearing 
the  name  of  the  place  assigned  by  him  for  its 
situation  ^  Its  distance  also  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple,  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
agrees  with  that  which  he  has  stated^  of  fifteen 
stadia^. 

After  regaining  the  road,  the  descent  from 
this  place  soon  conducts  the  traveller  into  the 
plain  of  Nebiea.  We  passed  the  fountain 
or^i^ht  ^^  Archemorus,  once  called  Langiof  and  now 
«*'>»^"-  Licoria.  Near  to  it  we  saw  theTewiA  ofOphelies^ 
at  present  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of 
stones.  Pausanias  calls  the  fountain  the  jidra* 
siian  spring*:  a  superstition  connected  with  it 
gave  rise  to  all  the  sanctity  and  celebrity  of  the 


(I)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Cninih,  c.  15.  p.  144.     ed.  Kuhnii. 

(fi)  *£v  rtvrttt  r»7t  S^tn  ri  #ir^A««f  in  ItUvwrmt  rw  xU»vHi  Mmi  4  Ittfti 
W  X*^***  iunx**  ^«^'MV  niwrt  «*•»  mm  }i»m»  b  %  mir^  Hifuttm  rtm  Atig 
yrt  0iMt  Sfyn*    Ibid. 

(3)  'EvrmSia  Wn  fM9  *OpiXrw  rti^tt.     Ibid. 

(4)  Tvv  tt  myiif  'A^^iCrrtMf  iffuiiaunft  unXw  mXXif  rvA  mstim,  iTrt  mai 
JuUf^«9To$  «vrH>  'aS^mt^v.     Ibid* 
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surrounding  Grove:  victors  in  the  Nemeaan 
Games  received  no  other  reward  than  a  chaplet 
made  of  the  wild  parsley  •  that  grew  upon  its 
margin ;  and  the  herb  itself,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  locality,  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  die 
blood  of  ^rchemorusy  in  consequence  of  whose 
death  the  spring  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name^    We  then  came  to  the  Ruins  of  the  Tempk 

T£HPLE  OF  THE  NeME^AN  JuPITER,  which  form   Nememan 

a  striking  object  as  the  plain  opens.  Three  *^''''' 
beautiful  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  without 
bases,  two  supporting  an  entablature,  and  a 
third  at  a  small  distance  sustaining  its  capital 
only,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  magnificent 
edifice;  but  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  huge 
blocks  of  marble,  lying  in  all  positions;  the 
fragments  of  other  columns,  and  the  sumptuous 
materials  of  the  building,  detached  from  its 
walls   and  foundations.    The  mountain  Tretus 


(5)  Victors  at  the  Nemutan  Garnet,  according  to  Ptutar^  (in  Timoleon.) 
ware  crowned  with  parsley  said  to  hare  sprung  out  of  the  blood  of 
ArekemaruM.  *'  This  is  the  Tery  herbi"  says  Plutarch,  **  wherewith  wo. 
adorn  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.**  Tlie  Nemeaam  meitt  funereal  games  t 
Ihe  Presidents  were  clothed  in  hlaek  garments. 

($)       **  Una  tamen  tacitas,  sed,  Jussu  numinis,  undas 
Hiec  quoque  secreta  nutrit  Langia  sub  umbra, 
Nondum  ilU  raptus  dederat  lacrymabile  nomen 
'    iCn?A«monitj  nee  fama  Dee.'*— > 

atatiui  TheUu4.  lifr.  iy. 
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CKAP«  makes  a  conspicuous  figure,  as  seen  from  this 
temple  towards  the  south-east.  A  poor  village* 
consisting  of  three  or  four  huts,  somewhat 
ferther  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  this  moun- 
tain, and  north-^ast  of  the  temple,  now  occupies 
the  situation  of  the  antient  village  of  Nemea. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Colonna;  probably  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  consequence  of  these  Ruins. 
One  of  its  inhabitants^  coming  from  those  huts, 
joined  our  company  at  the  Temple.  He  told 
us  that  there  were  formerly  ninety  columns  all 
standing  at  this  place;  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  his  little  village  persisted  in  the  same  story. 
The  columns  now  remaining,  and  the  broken 
shafts  of  many  other  lying  near  to  them, 
are  grooved:  they  measure  four  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stones  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  are  of  very  great  size. 
We  observed  the  wild  pear-tree,  mentioned 
by  Qumdier^  so  many  years  before,  still 
growing  among  the  stones  on  one  side  of  the 
Ruin.  He  pitched  his  tent  within  the  cell  of 
the  Temple,  "  upon  its  clear  and  level  area.** 
Not  having  such  comfortable  means  of  accom- 
modation for  the  night,   we  accompanied  the 


(1)  See  Ckmn4kr*9  IVsTeh  in  Gnece^  p.  SSS.    Oxfvrd^  177C. 
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peasant  who  had  joined  us,  to  the  village,  where    chap. 
the  Tchohadar  had  already  arrived  and  engaged  <■   y     f 


one  of  the  huts  for  our  reception.    The  poor 

» 

Albanians^  to  whom  this  little  habitation  be-  jibanians. 
longed,  had  swept  the  earth  floor  and  kindled  a 
fire  upon  it;  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof:  one  end  of  the  hut  being  occupied 
by  their  cattle  and  poultry,  and  the  other  by 
the  family  and  their  guests.  Having  killed  and 
boiled  a  large  fowl,  we  made  broth  for  all  the 
party;  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the  fire.  After- 
wards, imitating  the  example  offered  to  us  by 
our  host  and  his  family,  we  placed  our  feet 
towards  the  embers,  and  stretched  oiirselves 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cottage  until  the  morning. 
We  perceived  during  the  night,  that  the  women, 
instead  of  sleeping,  were  always  tending  the 
fire ;  bringing  fresh  fuel  when  it  was  wanted, 
and  spreading  out  the  embers  so  as  to  warm  the 
feet  of  the  men^  who  were  lying  around  the 
hearth.  When  these  peasants  had  taken  a  short 
tiap.  they  sate  up.  and  began  talking.  The  con- 
versation  turned  upon  the  oppressions  of  their 
Turkish  masters.  The  owner  of  the  hut  told  us 
that  each  male  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of 
seventy  piastres;  that,  for  himself,  having  three 
sons,  they  demanded  of  him  an  annual  payment 
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of  two  handred  and  eighty  piastres,  besides  other 
contributions;  that  he  toiled  incessantly  with 
his  children  to  gain  enough  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  but  found  himself  unable,  after  all 
his  endeavours.  Having  said  this,  the  poor 
man  shed  tears;  asking  us  if  the  time  would 
ever  arrive  when  Greece  might  be  delivered  from 
the  Moslem  tyranny :  and  adding,  *'  If  we  had 
but  a  leader,  we  should  flock  together  by 
thousands,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  TurAisk 
dominion."  Towards  morning,  the  braying  of 
their  donkies  set  them  all  in  motion.  Having 
asked  the  cause  of  the  stir,  they  told  us  that 
the  day  was  going  to  break;  and  upon  furtber 
inquiry  we  learned  that  the  braying  of  an  ais 
was  considered  a  better  indication  of  the 
approaching  dawn  than  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 
In  the  present  instance  they  were  certainly  not 
deceived,  for  we  had  no  sooner  boiled  oui 
coffee  than  day-light  appeared. 

We  then  returned  to  the  Ruins.    Near  to  the 

remains  of  the  Temple,  and  upon  the  south  side  of 

it,  we  saw  a  small  chapel,*  containing  some  Dmic 

fragments,  standing  upon  an  antient  tumulus; 

Monu-      perhaps  the  ManuTnerU  of  Ltcurgus,  iather  of 

tloirgus.   Opheltes;  for  this  is  mentioned  by  Pmuanias  as  a 
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mcund  of  earth.      Scarcely   a  vestige  of  the 

grove  remains  where  the  triennial  games  were 

celebrated;   unless  a  solitary  tree^    here  and 

there,  may  be  considered  as  relics'.    The  plain 

all  around  the  Temple  exhibits  an  open  surface 

of  agricultural  soil.   We  could  discover  no  trace 

either  of  a  Stadium  or  of  a  Theatre*;  i)Oth  of 

which  are  found  in  every  other  part  of  Greece 

where  solemn  games  were  celebrated.    Whea 

every  other  monument  by  which  Nemea  was 

adorned  shall  have  disappeared,  this  tomb,  with 

that  of  Opheltes,  and  the  fountain  of  Archemorus 

upon  the  slope  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  will 

be  the  only  indications  of  the  situation  of  the 

sacred  grove.     The  three  remaining  columns  of 

the  Temple  of  Jupiter  are  not  likely  to  continue 

long  in  their  present  place:   some  diplomatic 

virtuoso,  or  pillaging  Pasha,  will  bear  away  these 

(1)  Pautania*  says  that  the  temple  was  surrouuded  by  a  gf'eve  of 
cypresses.  Ko^^^itt^tn  rt  ikrt  Irr^v  m^2  vn  muv,  {Vul,  Pautan.  m  Cur* 
c,  15.  p,  144.)    No  cypress-tree  is  now  to  be  seen  near  the  Ruins. 

(2)  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  if  this  be  the  Temple  of 
Ntmeeecoi  Joue^  the  Garnet  were  celebrated  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
T^emple  stands.    Sir   fF,  Cell  found  the  remains  of  a  Theatre  io  bis 

journey  from  Corinth  to  Nemeat  wbichy  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  circumstance,  may  be  that  of  the  Nemeteajt  Gam^, 
He  is  just  entering^  the  Nemetean  Piam  or  valley ;  and  be  sayf^ 
**  Here  joins  the  road  leading  from  Afyeerue  to  Nemea,  which  turning 
to  the  right,  falls  into  the  Valley  of  Nemea,  between  the  site  of  a 
T^Aeatreon  the  right,  and  ^  fount  on  the  left,  now  dry."  See  Celts 
I.  qf  Greece,  p.  SS.    Lond.  1801. 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


marble  relics ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  the 
boast  of  Strfiins\  the  very  site  of  the  consecrated 
games,  whether  instituted  to  commemorate 
Hypsipifles  losSf  or  the  ^rst  labour  of  Hercules*, 
may  become  a  theme  of  dispute.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  Temple  is  not  of  the  high  antiquity 
that  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The  columns  are 
said  not  to  bear  the  due  proportion  which  is 
usually  observed  in  the  early  examples  of  Dork 
architecture'.  This  edifice  may  have  been 
erected  by  Hadriauy  when  that  emperor  restored 
to  the  Nemecean  and  to  the  Isthmian  Grames  their 
original  splendour. 


Kiver. 


Early  this  morning,  Wednesday^  Novemher  the 
eleventh,  we  began  our  journey  towards  Sicyon, 
now  called  Basilico;  following  the  course  of 
the  Nemecean  rivulet.  This  stream  is  alluded  to 
by  Statins,  with  reference  to  the  fountain  before 


(1)       .— «<  maoet  ingens  gloria  Nynpham, 

Cum  tristem  Hypsipylem  ducibus  sudatus  Achais 
Ludus,  et  atra  sacrum  recolit  TriiiteriB  Opkettetu** 

Statiu».Tkebaid.  Uh,iw. 

(9)  Accordin*:  to  y£/itfii,  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  Hereuiet  transferred  to 
OeantB  tbe  bonours  bestowed  upoo  bim  by  tbe  A^emeans,  for  subduiof 
the  lion. 

(3)  ^ir  fK  Cell  makes  the  diameters  of  tbe  columns  of  tbe  perUtrle 
equal  five  feet  two  incbes  and  a  balf,  and  obnenrcs  that  tbe  coluoms 
•re  bibber  in  proportion  to  tbeir  diameters  tban  .is  usual  in  the 
Order.    Se9  lUn,  of  Grtcce,  p,  S3.    Land,  ISOI. 
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mentioned^.    It  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  after    chap. 
leaving  the  plain,  and  then  passes  between  the  «       '^  _^ 
mountains  which  separate  the  Nemetean  Flain 
from  that  of  Sicyon.     On   either   side   of  the 
rivulet  the  rocks  appeared   to   consist    of   a 
whitish  chalky  limestone.    As  we  rode  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  rivulet,  we  saw,  upon  our 
right,  a  table  mountain,  believed  by  Chandler^  to 
be  the  Apesas  of  Pausanias^  where  Perseus  was  Jpetoi. 
said  to  have  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.     Its  flat  top* 
he  says,  is  visible  in  the  Gulph  of  Corinth.    We 
passed  some  ruined  Chapels  upon    our  left. 
Almost  every  building  of  thi^  kind  in  Greece  has 
been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  some  Pagan 
sanctuary ;    for  which  reason  they  are  always 
worthy  of  a   particular    examination.      After 
riding  about    two  hours    along    the  Nemeitan 
rivulet,  we  suddenly  quitted  its  course  upon  our 
right,  and  beheld  Sia/on,  occupying  an  elevated 
situation  upon  some  whitish  clifls.    Here  we 
noticed  a  Tomb  and  Ruins  upon  our  righi  hand, 
and  immediately  descended  into  the  great  fertile 
plain  which  extends   along    the   Sinus   Corin-  sicyonian 

Plain. 

thtacus,  between  Sicyon  and  Corinih.    Soon  after 


(4)  "  tamen  avU  senrat 

£t  nemus,  et  flavium."  Stat,  Tkeh.  lib,  !▼. 

(5)  Trav.  in  Crttee,  p.  g33.     Ojf.  1776. 

M  M  2 
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eatering  into  this  plain,  we  observed,  upon  our 
right  hand,  a  Chapel,  containing  lanie  capitals, 
and  other  marble  fragments.  Hence  we  c(mh 
turned  our  j6umey  upon  a  level  aad  highly  fer- 
tile soil,  cultivated  like  a  garden:  after  crossing 
a  river,  we  observed,  in  several  places  upon 
our  left,  the  ruins  of  antient  buildings.  We 
A'cyvn.      then  came  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  Sioyon. 

So  little  is  known  concerning  this  antient  seat 
of  Grecian  power,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  period  it  dwindled  from  its  high 
pre-eminence,  to  becomct  what  it  now  is,  oue  of 
the  most  wretched  villages  of  the  Pelopownesu^ 
The  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  are  still 
considerable;  and,  in  some  instances,  they 
exist  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is 
evident  the  buildings  of  the  city  either  survived 
the  earthquakes  said  to  have  overwhelmed 
them,  or  they  must  have  been  constructed  in 
some  later  period.  In  this  number  is  the 
Theatre.  Theatre ;  by  much  the  finest  and  the  mois^  per- 
fect structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  The 
different  parts  of  the  city,  whereof  traces  are 
yet  visible,  serving  as  hmd-marks  in  pursuing  the 
observations  oi Pausanias^  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  heads : 
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L  A  Fountain. 

2.  The  Acropolis. 

3.  Foundations    of  Tbmplbs   and   other  buildings; 

some  of  these  constructed  in  a  style  as  massive  as 
the  CyclopSan. 

4.  Very  grand  Walls,  although  built  of  brick  tiles. 

5.  Remains  of  9i  Palace,  with  many  chambers. 

6.  Ths  Thbatrb. 
7*  Thb  Stadium. 

8.  Remains  of  a  Temple  near  to  the  Theatre* 
9*  Antient  Caves. 

\Qm  kDAtut  Paved  IVaji. 

11.  Ruins  in  the  plun  below  Sicyon^  towards  the  sea. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  remains,  hardly 
any  thing  can  be  said,  but  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  they  bear  in  this  list ;  but  of 
others,  a  more  particular  description  may  be 
given.  The  whole  city  occupied  an  elevated 
situation ;  but  as  it  did  not  possess  one  of  those 
precipitous  rocks  for  its  Citadel  which  sustained 
the  bulwarks  of  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
many  other  Grecian  States,  no  vestige  of  its 
Acropolis  can  now  be  discerned,  excepting  only 
the  traces  of  its  walls.  It  is  situate  above  a 
place  now  called  Palao-Castro ;  occupying  that 
part  of  the  Ruins  of  Sicyon  which  lies  upon  the 
south-east  side^  towards  Corinth.  Before  we 
enter  upon  any  further  detail  of  the  Ruins  here, 
it  may  be  proper,  for  the  advantage  of  other 
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travellers  as  well  as  for  perspicuity  of  descrip- 
tion, to  state  the  bearings  of  spme  principal 
objects. 

From  the  village  o^BasiUco,  the  Theatre  bears  w.  k.  w. 
The  AcRo-CoRiMTHUS,  or  Citadel  of  Corinth  .  s.E.andb7  s.> 
The  mountain  Parnassus,  as  seen  in  Phocis  .  n. 
Thebes  in  Bceotia e.  N.  s. 

"Whether  this  last  object  be  visible  or  not,  is  very  doubtful ; 

but  it  was  u  place  called  Thiva  by  the  inhidbitants,  lying  in 

the  direction  of  ThehesK 

Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Ruins  of 
Sicyon  occupy  a  prominent  part  of  the  Sicyonian 
territory,  extending  towards  the  n,  n.  e.  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulph ;  and  that  they  lie  along  a 
ridge  above  the  Plain  of  Sicyon,  in  a  direction 
from  w.  N.  w.  to  £.  s,  £.  having  Parnassus  due 
north.  The  Acropolis,  upon  the  s.  e.  side  of 
the  city,  may  be  recognised,  both  in  the  nature 
of  its  walls,  which  are  very  antient,  and  in  its 
more  elevated  situation.  Near  this  place 
we  observed   the    fragments  of  architectural 


(1)  It  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  author  to  find  his  obserrations  by 
the  compass  accidentally  confirmed  by  such  respectable  authority  as  that 
of  Sir  George  IVkeler,  who,  observing  the  bearing  of  Babilico  from  the 
AcRO-CoaiMTHUs  fSeeJoum,  into  Greece^  p.  4i2,  Lond*  168S)  exactly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  states  it  to  be  North'Vffst  and  by  North, 

(S)  Mr.  Hawkins  is  of  opinion,  that  the  object  referred  to  in  this 
instance  may  possibly  be  the  very  reinarkat>)e  conical  moantain  caUcd 
CorombUa,  wliich  overlo<)^s  the  Guiph  qf  Livadosiro. 


(3)  The  Sepulchres  of  the  Sicyoniant  in  the  second  century  consisted 
of  a  heap  of  earthy  above  which  stood  a  stiU,  renting  upon  a  Hone  bme, 
and  sunnounted  by  a  species  of  omameut  resembling  the  pediment  of  a 
temple ;  or  that  part  of  the  roof  which  was  called  "  the  Eagle.*'  f  Vid* 
Paus,  Cor.  c.  7.  p.  126.  ed.  Kuhn.)  The  history  of  the  Eagle  upon 
the  Grecian  temples  is  briefly  this.  The  souls  of  kin^,  over  whose 
sepulchres  temples  were  originally  erected,  were  believed  {ix^lHmt)  to  be 
carried  to  heaven  upon  eaglet*  wings.  At  the  ritual  of  the  deification  of 
Roman  £mperor89  after  the  funeral  ( Vid,  Ilvrodian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
torn.  I.  p.  180.  Argentorntu  1694)  it  was  customary  to  let  an  eagle  fly 
from  the  Campus  Martins ;  and,  in  allusion  to  a  similar  custom,  Lycophron 
calb  AchilUt  isrht  an  eagle,  because  he  carried  about  Hector's  body. 
An  eagle,  therefore,  with  expanded  wings,  was  formerly  represented 
upon  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  In  all  temples;  and,  ultimately,  this 
part  of  the  edifice  itself  received  the  appellation  of  aETOX,  the  Eagle. 
Ornaments  of  the  same  trilateral  shape  are  often  seen  surmounting  the 
entrances  of  antient  sepulchres,  hewn  in  the  rocks  of  Syria,  and  of  Asia 

Ifinor. 

(4)  'AXX^Siiiy-A^arjrU'AnorPHTni   'St»vmmi  ifri    Pautan.  Cjr. 

c.  7-  p.  197.  ed.  Kuhnii. 
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ornaments,  and  some  broken  columns  of  the  Ionic  ch  a  p. 
orden  Hard  by  the  Acropolis  may  also  be  seen  > 
the  Caves  before  mentioned,  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens:  in  all  probability  they  were  rather 
the  sepulchres*  than  the  habitations  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants,  although  this  cannot  now 
be  ascertained:  they  are  all  lined  with  stucco: 
and  Pausanias  mentions  certain  secret  recesses^ 
belonging  to  the  Sia/onians,  in  which  particular 
images  were  kept  for  their  annual  processions 
to  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  beyond  the  Theatre. 
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CHAP.  There  is  still  an  antient  paved  road  that  god- 
V  m,^m  f  ducted  to  the  Citadel  by  a  narrow  entrance 
between  rocks,  so  contrived  as  to  mak6  all  who 
approached  the  gate  pass  through  a  defile  that 
might  be  easily  guarded.  Within  the  Acropolis 
are  the  vestiges  of  buildings,  perhaps  the  Hieron 
of  FoRTUNA  AcRiEA,  and  of  the  Dioscuri*; 
and  below  it  is  ^fountainj  seeming  td  correspond 
with  that  of  Stazusa^  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
as  near  the  gateK  The  remains  of  a  temple,  built 
in  a  very  massive  style  of  structure,  occurs  on 
the  western  side  of  the  village  of  Basilico ;  and  in 
passing  the^^^e  of  the  Citadel  to  go  towards  the 
Theatre,  which  is  beyond  the  Acropolis^,  a  sid^ 
terraneous  passage  may  be  observed,  exactly 
above  which  the  Temple  seems  to  have  stood ; 
as  if  by  means  of  this  secret  duct  persons 
belonging  to  the  sanctuary  might  have  had 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  Temple, 
without  passing  the  gate  of  the  Citadel.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  identical  place  called  Cosme- 
terium  by  Pausanias*,  whence  the  mystic  images 


(1)  '£9  Tli  T^  9tn  JUif«r«Xi4  Tv%nf  it^if  Wrtt  titi^mdrnft  fttrk  )i  «»r» 
Pausan,  Cor,  c.  7.  p.  127.  cd.  Kuhnii* 

(3)  n^tf  %k  rif  rvA^  wnyn  Wrt,  m.  r.  X,     Ibid, 
(S)  Pausanias  says,  m  riif  Am^*Xiu    Ibid. 

(4)  Trntrafiuf  nmi*  Xtuurv  trtf  wnr)  If  ri  Amvew  U  rtS  amku^uwam 
XOSMHTHFIOT  m^'(mwi.    Ibid. 
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W€re  annually  brought  forth  in    the   solemn    ^^^^ 
procession  to    the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  situate 
near  the  Theatre  and  the  Stadium.     Some  of  the 
remains  enumerated  in  the  lisi  may  be  those  of 
Venetian  edifices;  as,  for  example,  the  ruin  of 
the  Palace :  the  palaces  of  antient  Sicyan  being 
highly  splendid,  and  all  built  of  marble.     Indeed 
an  expression  used  by  Pausanias  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Acropolis,  as  it  existed  in  his  time  ^  was 
not  the  most  antient  Citadel.    The  sea  is  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  league  from  Basilica;  but 
tiie  commanding  eminence  upon  which  the  Ruins 
are  situate  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulph  and  of  all  the  opposite  coast 
of  Phocis.    There  is,  however,  no  part  of  the 
antient  city  where  this  prospect  is  more  striking 
than  from  the  Theatre.      This   structure  is 
almost  in  its  entire  state;  and  although  the 
notes  we  made  upon'tlie  spot  do  not  enable  us 
to  afford  a  description  of  its  form  and  dimensions 
equally  copious  with  that  already  given  of  the 
fisimous  Theatre  of  Polydetus  in  Epidauria,  yet  this 
of  Sicyon  may  be  considered  as  surpassing  every 
other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  propor- 
tions, in  the  costliness  of  the  workmanship^  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  Coilony  and  in  the  stupendous 

.  I  I  I  I  ■  ■  ■        I  ■       ■  ■     ■   r      I  I  IM 
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nature  of  the  prospect  exhibited  to  all  those 
who  were  seated  upon  its  benches.    If  it  were 
freed  from  the  rubbish  about  it,  and  laid  open 
to  view,  it  would  afford  an  astonishing  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  a  city  whose  luxuries  were 
so  great  that  its  inhabitants  ranked  among  the 
most  voluptuous  and  effeminate  people  of  all 
Greece.      The   stone-work   is   entirely  of  that 
massive  kind  which  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  antiquity.     Part  of  the  Scene  remains,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  seats,  although  some  of 
the  latter  now  lie  concealed  by  the  soil.     But 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  structure  are 
two  vaulted  passages  for  places  of  entrance;  one 
being  on  either  side,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Coilon,  close  to  the  Scency  and  about  half  way 
up  ;  leading  into  what  we  should  call  the  side- 
boxes  of  a  modern  theatre.      Immediately  in 
fVom^tT*     front,   the   eye   roams   over  all  the    Gulph  of 
cZn'"     Corinth,  commanding  islands,  promontories,  and 
distant  summits  towering  above  the  clouds.     To 
a  perflon  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  Cavea,  a 
lofty  mountain  with  bold  sweeping  sides  ap- 
pears beyond  the  Gulph,  placed  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  view ;  the  sea  intervening  between 
its  base  and  the  Sicyonian  coast :  and  this  moun- 
tain marks  the  particular  part  of  Boeotia  now 
pointed  out  by  the  natives  of  Basilico  as  {Thiva) 
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Thebes  ;  but  to  a  person  who  is  placed  upon  chap. 
the  seats  which  are  upon  the  right  hand  of  - 
those  in  front,  Parnassus,  here  called  Lakura 
from  its  antient  name  Lycoreay  most  nobly 
displays  itself:  this  mountain  is  only  visible  in 
very  clear  weather.  During  the  short  time  we 
remained  in  the  Theatre^  it  became  covered  with 
vast  clouds,  which  at  first  rolled  majestically 
over  its  summit,  and  afterwards  concealed  it 
from  our  view. 

The  Stadium  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  stadium. 
facing  the  Theatre:  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
work  remaining  of  all  that  belonged  to  the 
antient  city.  The  walls  exactly  resemble  those 
of  Mycence  and  Tirym:  it  may  therefore  class 
among  the  examples  of  Cyclopian  masonry.  In 
other  respects,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  existing ;  becsuse  it  is  partly  a 
natural^  and  partly  an  artificial  work.  The 
persons  by  whom  it  was  formed,  finding  that 
the  mountain  upon  which  the  Coilon  of  the 
Theatre  had  been  constructed  would  not  allow  a 
sufiBcient  space  for  another  oblong  Cavea  of  the 
length  requisite  to  complete  a  Stadium^  built  up 
an  artificial  rampart,  reaching  out  into  the  plain 
from  the  mountain  towards  the  sea:  so  that 
this  front-work  resembles  half  a  Stadium  thrust 
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CHAP,  into  the  semi-circular  cavity  of  a  Theatre;  iSt» 
*;  -^^-,  ^  entrances  to  the  area,  included  between  both, 
being  formed  with  great  taste  and  effect  at  the 
two  sides  or  extremities  of  the  semicircle.  Tlie 
antient  masonry  appears  in  the  front-work  so 
placed.  The  length  of  the  whole  area  equals 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  paces ;  the  width 
of  the  advanced  bastion  thirty-six  paces;  and 
its  height  twenty-two  feet  six  inches.  In  front 
of  the  projecting  rampart  belonging  to  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  Stadiunty  and  at  a  short 
distance  below  it,  in  the  plain,  are  also  the 
Temple  of  remains  of  a  Temple;  completing  the  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  antient  city ;  which  was  here 
terminated,  on  its  western  side,  by  three  magnifi- 
cent structures,  a  ThecUrej  a  Stadium^  and  a 
Temple  \  as  it  was  bounded  towards  its  eastern 
extremity  by  its  Acropolis.  We  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  the  name  of  this  Temple,  although 
nothing  but  the  ground-plot  of  it  now  remain : 
it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus^  which  occurred  beyond 
the  Theatre  to  a  person  coming  from  the  Citadel ' ; 
and  to  this  Temple  were  made  those  annual 
processions  before  alluded  to,  which  took  place 


(1)  Mtrk  n  ri  fimrfin,  ^mvnv  mig  t#Ti.      Paus.  Cor,  c.  7.  p.  127.  ed. 
A'ttAnu. 
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at  nighty  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  when  the    ^{^^' 
Sicyonians  brought  hither  the  mystic  images ^  called  ^  ■    »—  -^^ 
Baccheus   and    Lysius,    chanting  their    antient 
hymns*.    Around    the    Theatre    and    Stadium^  other  ab- 
besides  the  traces  of  this  Temple^  other  ruins    ^ 
may  be  noticed,  but  less  distinct  as  to  their 
form.    In  the  plain  towards  the  sea  are  many 
more,  perhaps  extending  to  the  Sicyonian  havens 
which  we  did  not  visit.    The  Theatre  itself  was 
of  a  much  more  extensive  nature  than  other 
edifices  of  the  same  kind  commonly  are :   its 
mdes  and  front  projected  far  into  the  plain.  We 
were  not  successful  in  our  search  for  inscrip^ 
iions ;  but  the  peasants  sold  to  us  many  medals 
and  small  terra-cotta  vessels,  which  they  said 

• 

they  had  found  in  caves  near  the  spot.  Among 
Ijie  latter  we  collected  lachrymatories  of  more 
antient  form  and  materials  than  any  thing  we 
had  ever  before  observed  of  the  same  kind. 
Tliese  vessels,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  often 
made  of  glass^  and  more  antiently  of  earthen-^ 
ware;  being  diminutive  as  to  their  size,  and  of 
delicate  workmanship:  but  the  lachrymatory 
phials  J  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  up  their 


i^f  Iv    BAKXEION  i9fUtiM0rh   «•  ^'  ^  t^rmt  ti  I   JMtX« V*'^    ATSIO]?, 
P4MI.  ibid. 
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CFiAP.  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  hoiiles^ :  they 
'  are  nine  inches  long,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  contain  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial 
of  three  ounces;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, a  heavy  blue  clay  or  marl.  But  we  also 
collected  little  circular  cups  like  small  salt- 
cellars, two  inches  in  diameter^  and  one  inch  in 
height,  (which  are  said  to  be  found  in  great 
.    abundance  at  Sicyon,)  of  a  much  more  elegant 


« 


(l^  It  is  observed  by  tbe  Autbor*s  fricDf],  the  learned  Editor  of 
Menunrt  relating  to  European  and  Atiatic  T\trkey"  io  ft  Note  of  bis 
valuable  work,  that  *'  the  supposition  respectin;  Laekrymatorieg,  as 
intenJed  to  receive  tbe  tears  of  tbe  relatives  of  the  deceased,  is  now 
r^ected  by  the  most  intelligent  Antiquaries."  See  fValpoU*$  AUmmrt^ 
p.  323,  (Note.)  London,  1817.  Yet  this  custom  was  well  known 
anionic  the  Romans,  and  was  more  antiently  in  use  amoup  the 
Eastern  nations,  especially  among  the  Hebrews*  Tht^amptdl^^  or 
urna  lachrymaUs,  were  of  different  materials ;  some  of  glass,  some 
of  earth.  {See  Chundler^s  Life  of  David,  Vol.  I.  p.  106.  Lond.  I7G6.) 
Their  various  forms  and  magnitude  are  represented  \(^ Monifaucon.  lu 
bis  treatise  "/>?  umulis  seu  pkialis  in  qneis  lachrym^  eandelaniur,  fuos 
passim  ex  sepulchris  eruunt,"  be  maintains,  from  antient  luseripttois. 
that  this  custom  existed  among  the  Autients.  In  one  uf  those  loscrip- 
tions,  the  following  words  occur ;    **  Fusca  Matrr,  ad  lvctum  et 

OEMITUM    RBLICTA,     CUM    L^CHRYMIS    ET    OPOCALSAMO  UDUM."        fide 

jdntiq,  Exflanat.  tom.V,  Part,  Prim.  cap.  7,  p.M7-  Ptfrn,  1719. 
Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  antient  sepulchres  are  of  such  dimi* 
nutive  size,  that  tbey  are  only  capable  of  containing  a  few  drops  of 
fluid  :  in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  tbey 
were  fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Romans  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  evident  allusion  to  this 
practice  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  **Put  thou  my  tears  into  thjf  bottle,** 
(Ps.  viii.  H.)  seems  decisive  as  to  tbe  purpose  for  wbich  these  vessels 
were  desi<med« 
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manufacture,  although  perhaps  nearly  as  antient.  chap. 
When  we  first  saw  them,  we  believed  that  they  *_  ^ '  ' 
had  been  made  of  pale  unbaked  clay,  dried 
only  in  the  sun :  upon  a  nearer  examination,  we 
perceived  that  they  had  once  been  covered  with 
a  red  glazing,  but  that  this  varnish  having  been 
actually  decomposed,  had  almost  disappeared. 
Hence  some  inference  may  be  deduced  bb  to 
their  great  antiquity ;  instances  being  hitherto 
unknown  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
the  varnish  upon  antient  terra-cotta  vessels. 
Every  person,  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
knows,  that  the  most  powerful  acids  produce 
no  effect  whatsoever  upon  their  surfaces,  and 
that  some  of  the  oldest  terra-cottas  yet  dis- 
covered in  Greece  are  remarkable  for  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  lustre  exhibited  by  the 
black  varnish  upon  their  surfaces.  The  case 
may  be  otherwise  with  the  red  varnish;  and 
perhaps  the  examples  of  pottery  found  in 
Grecian  sepulchres,  and  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  unbaked  clay,  with  surfaces  which 
moulder  beneath  the  fingers,  having  a  pale 
earthy  aspect,  may  owe  this  appearance  entirely 
to  the  degree  of  decomposition  they  have  sus- 
tained. The  medals  which  we  collected  here  Medals. 
consisted  principally  of  the  bronze  coinage  of 
Sicyon ;  having  on  one  side  a  Dove  represented 
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CHAP,   flying,  and  upon  the  other  the  letters  2,  21,  or 
\n  1^.    <  2IK.     Others  were  also  brought  to  us  of  the 
Roman  JEmperoTB:  among  these,  there  was  one 
with  the  head  of  Severus;  exhibiting  upon  the 
obverse  side,  a  boy  upon  a  dolphin^  with  a  tree. 
The  whole  illustration  of  this  subject  may  be 
deduced  from  Pausanias:  it  relates  to  a  fable 
on  which  the  Isthmian  Games  were  said  to  have 
been  founded.     The  tree  is  the  Pine  which  Mras 
shewn  near  to  the  town  of  Cromion,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  one  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus.     Near  to 
it  stood  an  altar  of  Melicerta,  who  was  brought 
thither  by  a  dolphin,  and  afterwards  buried  upon 
the  spot  by  Si^kus;  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Isthmian  Games  were  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted ^     It  is  always  easy  to  procure  bronze 
medals  in  Greece;  but  the  Albanian  peasants  do 
not  readily  part  with  those  which  are  of  silver; 
because  they  decorate  the  head-dresses  of  their 
women  with  these  pieces.     They  may,  how- 
ever, be  tempted  by  newly  coined  paras,  which 
answer  the  same  purpose :  we  had  accordingly 
provided  ourselves  with  a  small  cargo,  fresh 
from  the  mint.    In  exchange  for  this  base  but 
shining  coin,  we  obtained  a  few  silver  medals 
of  Sicyon,  and  one  of  uncommon  rarity  of  Pyhs 

■ —         — 

0)  Vi(L  PoMMWu  Cbt.  c.  1.  p.  111.    ed.  Kuhmi. 
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in  Elis.  a  single  but  imperfect  impression  of 
this  last  coin  exists  in  the  Collection  at  Paris. 
That  which  we  obtained  exhibited  in  front  a  bull 
standing  upon  a  dolphin,  with  the  letters  \/lY; 
and  for  the  obverse  side  an  indented  square. 
Any  silver  medal  belonging  to  these  Albanians 
might  be  bought  of  them  for  a  few  new  paras, 
not  worth  a  penny;  but  if  paid  in  old  coin,  they 
would  not  part  with  one  for  the  same  number 
of  piastres.  Ibrahim,  it  is  true,  had  a  summary 
way  of  settling  these  matters:  by  demanding 
every  thing  d  coup  de  baton,  he  shortened  all 
treaties^  whether  for  horses,  food,  lodging,  or 
antiquities,  by  the  speedy  dispersion  of  all 
whom  he  approached.  For  this  reason,  when- 
ever we  wished  to  deal  with  the  natives,  we 

• 

took  especial  care  to  send  him  out  of  the  way. 
After  our  return  to  the  village  of  Basilico,  we 
dismissed  Ibrahim  with  the  baggage ;  and  the 
people  finding  themselves  secure  from  Turkish 
chastisement,  came  round  us  with  their  wives 
and  children,  bringing  all  the  antiquities  they 
could  collect. 

We   then   set  out  for  Corinth.     As  we   de- 
scended from  the  Acropolis,    we    plainly   per- 
ceived the  situation  of  the  gate  to  have  been  in  the 
Jbsse,  above  the  place  where  the  ^wn^am  now  is. 
Here  we  noticed  the  remains  of  the  old  paved 

VOL.  VI.  N  N 
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CHAP,   way ;  and  saw  upon  our  right,  close  to  the  road, 

TV 

•  .  that  the  rock  had  been  evidently  hewn  into  a 
Favwiway*  gquare  pedestal,  for  the  bas^  of  some  colossal 
statue,  or  public  monument.  Thence  we  con- 
tinued our  route  across  the  wide  and  beautiful 
plain  which  extends  between  Sicyon  and  CoftiuA, 
bounded  by  the  sea  towards  the  north;  a 
journey  of  three  hours  and  a  half^  over  the 
finest  com  land  in  Greece,  and  through  oliye- 
plantations  producing  the  sweetest  oil  in  the 
Fertility  of  yrorld.     This  district  has  been  justly  extolled 

the  Land.  ''         ^ 

by  antient  *  and  by  modem  authors*.  The  well- 
known  answer  of  an  antient  Oracle  to  a  person 
who  inquired  the  way  to  become  wealthy,  will 
prove  how  famous  the  soil  has  ever  been  for 
its  fertility :  he  was  told  to  "  get  possession  of 
all  the  land  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon.'' 
Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the  country  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  early  importance  of 
the  cities  for  which  it  was  renowned.  Both 
Sun/on  and  Corinth  owed  their  origin  to  this 
natural  garden :  and  such  is  even  now  its  value 
under  all  the  disadvantageous  circumstances,  of 
Turkish  government  and  neglected  cultivation, 
that  the  failure  of  its  annual  produce  would 


(1)  See   the  authors  cited  by  Barthelemys    Athen.  liK  t.  cap.  19. 
p.  SI 9.    Liv,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  31.    Schol,  Ari9ioph.iajiv.r»9€9. 
(8)  WheUr*s  Journey  into  Greece^  Boo    VI.  p.  443.    XoiwL  16^2. 
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cause  a  famine  to  be  felt  over  all  the  sur-    chap. 
rounding  districts^. 

Within    a  mile  of   Corinth  we  passed  a 
Fountain  in  a  cavern  upon  our  right;  formed  by  a 
dropping  rock  consisting  of  a  soft  sand^-stone. 
Farther  up  the  hill^  and  upon  the  same  side  of  dnimh, 
the  road,    as  we  entered  the  straggling  town 
now  occupying  the  site  of  the  antient  city,  we 
observed  some  Ruins,  and  a  quantity  of  broken 
pottery  scattered  upon  the  soil.    The  old  city 
occupied  an  elevated  level  above  the  rich  plain  we 
had  now  passed.   Upon  the  edge  of  this  natural 
terrace,  where  it  begins  to  fall  towards  the  com 
land,  we  found  the  fluted  shaft  of  a  Doric  pillar 
of  limestone,  equal  in  its  dimensions  to  any  of  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiler   Oiympius  at 
Athens :  it  was  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  diameter* 
Close  to  this  we  observed  the  ground-plot  of  a 
building,  once  strongly  fortified ;  that  is  to  say^ 
a  square  platform  fronting  the  plain  and  the  sea : 
on  this  side  of  it  is  a  precipice,  and  its  three 
other  sides  were  surroimded  by  a  fosse.    The 
area '  measures  sixty-six  paces  by  fifty-three; 
its  major  diameter  being  parallel  to  the  sea  shore. 
Upon  the  opposite  side,  within  the  fosse,  are 

• 

(S)  '*  And  its  plenty  failing,  brings  most  certainly  a  famine  upon 
their  neighbours  round  about  them."  WheleT*s  Journgy  into  Grttcft 
p.  443.    Lond,  16B2. 

N  N2 
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also  the  remains  of  other  foundations ;  possibly 
of  a  bridge  or  causeway,  leading  into  the  area 
on  that  side.  The  remarkable  fountain  before 
mentioned  does  not  here  guide  us,  amidst  the 
mazy  description  of  Pausanias,  to  the  original 
name  of  this  building.  Corinth  was  full  of 
fountcdns;  there  was  no  city  in  Greece  better 
supplied  with  water  ^ ;  many  of  those  fountains 
were  suppliedby  means  of  aqueducts  •.  But  if 
we  find  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  seems  to 
Fountain  alludc  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  drop^ 
Nymph  ping  spring  within  a  cavern^  we  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  establishing  a  point  of  observation 
for  ascertaining  other  objects  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. An  allusion  of  this  nature  occurs 
where  he  mentions  the  water  of  the  Nympk 
Pirene,  who  poured  forth  such  abundance 
of  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  son  Cenchrias, 
when  slain  by  Diana,  that  she  was  metamor- 
phosed into    a  fountain  \     Even  the  circum- 

(1)  KfifMt  ^  iftXXtti  /lU  Jb>«  rnf  iriXtf  fnvsnvrtu  rSrsvi  ifn  mfSwtm 
finrit  r^irif  0^r«f.  Paus.  Cor.  c.3.  p.  118.  edifuAn.  '£#t/  7k  mm^ 
rSf  pfUirm  tiift^im  ttmrk  rhf  itiXtf,  Sirabtm,  Geog.  lib.  fiiu  p.  550» 
ed.  Oxon. 

(2)  The  Emperor  Hadrian  brought  water  to  Corinth  from  SiympkaImM, 
written  Stemphyius  in  the  edition  of  Pausaniag  above  dted.  Vid*  Pamu 
Cor,  III  tupra, 

(3)  Utrk  ri  aM  U»^t  Urt  Wff  TLu^mt  U  «•«  vim^.  *£«•)  }k  tAf^  Xlymrrm 

ZryXi^  M  'A^vV^  mndtnt  iurtimMfrtt*     Pauu  ibid.  p.  117. 
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gtance  of  the  cellular  cavity  whence  the  chap. 
water  flows  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by 
Pausanias;  in  whose  time  it  was  beautified  with 
white  marble*.  This  weeping  spring  may  th^e- 
fore  be  considered  the  same  with  that  which 
he  has  denominated  the  fountain  of  the 
Nymph  Pirene;  as  it  occurs  in  the  road 
leading  from  Corinth  to  Lech^eum  on  the  Sicyonian 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  precisely  where  that  fountain 
was  situate.  This  point  being  established,  we 
might  expect  to  make  the  fountain  a  land-mark 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  position  of  other 
objects.  But  Strabo  has  given  the  same  name 
to  another  spring  at  the  base  of  the  Aero- 
corinthus:  and  Pausanias  allows  that  this  was 
not  the  only  fountain  called  Pirene*.  The 
spacious  area  belonging  to  the  fortress  where 
the  Doric  pillar  lies,    relates  to  a  structure  so 


(4)  Paus.  ibid.  The  water  of  this  spring  was  said  to  be  ^tu9  «)v.  Upon 
these  words  Kuhnhu  adds  the  following  note:  "  Unde  ex  hoe  fotUt 
apiam  petebani  in  usus  domesiieos  pueUa  Cermthionim,  uiipatei  exempt 
Laldot  adhuc  puelia  v}(*^«f«»nrf  »iri  rii#  Ilu^nffit  i  lib,  xiii.  Athenai. 
Idem  hie  Ub.W,  defontit  hujusaqud:  ^vafifiincat  ri  ««*«  riis  if  K»^i90tf  Uu^^tng 
mmXMffidfnf  Slat^t  MWpirt^n  Wmnrmf  iZ^vf  rm  »«r«  riff  *£AA«S«y  quum  ad 
iibram  exegissem,  i nqui t,  a^iam  Ptrenei/onlisCbrintfiu,  levissimam  earn 
omnium  in  told  Cracia  deprthendi"  Vid.  Annot.  Kulam  in  PauM, 
lib.  ii.  C.3.   p.  117.    Lipt.  I696. 

(5)  Vid.  Pern,  in  CaritUh.  c.5.  p.  182.  ed.  Kukn.  Strahon.  GHg. 
lib.  viii.  p.  550.    ed.  Oxen. 
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long  rased,  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked 
by  Pausanias,    as  it  was  by  modem  travellers 
until  our  arrival :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  may 
be  a  relic  of  the  Sisyphium;   a  mole^  or  bulwark^ 
not  mentioned  by  that  writer,  but  noticed  by 
Diodorus  Sicuhis  and  by  Straho.     As  Chandler  has 
placed    the    Sisyphhm    elsewhere,     we     shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  say  something  fur- 
tb  er  concerning  this  structure.     The  Corinthians 
had  also  a  Hieron  to  all  the  Gods\  where  there 
was  a  statue  of  Neptune  with  a  Dolphin  spouting 
Jbrth  water;   but  the  water  of  the  dolphin  was 
conveyed  by  means  of  an  aqueduct^   and  was 
not  a  natural  spring^. 

In  going  from  the  area    of   this    building 


(1)  eMrrvSr^f'Ii^M.   Paunm.  in  Cmnth.  c.2.   p.  116.  Ed.  Kukmi. 

(S)  The  curious  maible  diftooTered  by  the  Earl  t^f  Aberdeen  al  Cbrmf£, 
and  since  brought  to  England,  which  was  found  covering  the  mouth  of  an 
antient  well,  may  have  been  the  identical  Hieron  here  alluded  to  by  Pbm- 
aanias.  The  word  'Ii^f,  it  is  true,  is  translated  Templum  by  jimaunu; 
but  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  this  could  be  the  author's  meaning; 
because  he  is  actually  speaking  of  a  Templb  (Tvxit  9»H)t  by  which  be  says 
the  Hieron  stood.  Tlm^m  h  abri  iiMt  «*•#/»  lrr<»  It^h,  It  is  there- 
fore at  least  probable  that  all  he  intends,  in  this  passage,  by  the  word 
Hieron  is  the  representation  of  the  Heathen  Deities  upon  the  maiUe 
baa-reKef  that  covered  the  mouth  of  a  well  by  which  the  Temple  of  Far* 
tune  stood.  If  all  the  Hjxea  of  Pautanias  were  to  be  translated  Templeh 
there  would  have  been  more  tcmpiet  in  Greece  than  in  the  whole  world 
betides. 
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towards  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  temple  chap. 
now  standing  above  the  Bazar  whence  perhaps 
the  Doric  pillar  already  mentioned  may  have 
been  removed,  we  found  the  ruins  of  antient 
buildings;  particularly  of  one  partly  hewn  in 
the  rock  opposite  to  the  said  Temple.  The  out- 
side of  this  exhibits  the  marks  of  cramps  for 
sustaining  slabs  of  marble  once  used  in  covering 
the  walls ;  a  manner  of  building,  perhaps,  not 
of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Pliny  mentions  the  time  when  this  kind  of  orna- 
ment began  to  be  introduced  at  Rome\  The 
Greeks  sometimes  decorated  marble  edifices 
after  the  same  manner,  but  with  plates  of 
metal*.  In  this  building  were  several  cham- 
bers all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  one  of  them  has 
still  an  oblong  window  remaining.  We  then 
visited  the  Temple.  It  has  been  described  by 
all  travellers  for  near  a  century  and  a  half.  In 
Whelers  time  it  had  eleven  Doric  pillars  stand- 
ing*: the  same  number  remained  when  Chandler 


(3)  *'  Primikm  Roms  parietes  cnistA  marmoris  operuisse  totius  domAi 
warn  in  Coelio  xnonte  Cornelius  Nepos  tradidit  Mamurram  Formiit 
Batanit  equitem  Romanum,  prabfectum  fabronim  C  Cflesaris  in  GalliA.** 
P/m.  Hist,  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  e.  6.  torn.  III.  p,  477.     L.  Bat.  1635. 

(4)  See  the  description  given  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Alexandria  Troat, 
in  the  fonner  Section. 

(5)  See  Jfheler*M  Joum.  into  Greece,  p.  440.    Land.  1682. 
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CHAP,  visited  the  place'.  We  found  only  seven 
remaining  upright :  but  the  Jluied  shaft  before 
mentioned  may  originally  have  belonged  to  this 
building,  the  stone  being  alike  in  both ;  that  is 
to  say,  common  limestone,  not  marble :  and  the 
dimensions  are,  perhaps,  exactly  the  same  in 
both  instances,  if  each  column  could  be  mea- 
sured at  its  base.  When  tVheler  was  here,  the 
pillars  were  more  exposed  towards  their  bases; 
and  being  there  measured,  he  found  them  to 
equal  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  allowing 
a  diameter  of  six  feet  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  of  each  pillar.  Only  five  columns  of  the 
seven  now  support  an  entablature.  We  mea- 
sured the  circumference  of  these,  (as  we  con- 
ceived, about  three  feet  from  their  bases,)  and 
found  it  to  equal  seventeen  feet  two  inches. 
Each  column  consists  of  one  entire  piece  of 
stone ;  but  their  height,  instead  of  being  equal 
to  six  diameters,  the  true  proportion  of  the 
Doric  shaft  according  to  Pliny ^  does  not  amount 
to  four.  The  destruction  that  has  taken  place, 
of  four  columns  out  of  the  eleven  seen  by 
fVJieler  and  Cfiandler,  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  Governor,  who  used  them  in  building  a 
house ;  first  blasting  them  into  fragments  with 

(I)  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  239.     Orf.  1776. 
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gunpowder.  Chandler  suspected  this  temple  to  chap 
have  been  the  Sisypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo\  y  ^ '  ^ 
but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  this  con-  ^'w*^'^- 
jecture.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  an  arbi- 
trary disposal  of  names  among  the  scanty  relics 
of  a  city  once  so  richly  adorned ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  difficult  than  to  prove  that  such 
names  have  been  properly  bestowed.  The  Sisy- 
phSum  was  a  building  of  such  uncertain  form, 
that  Straboy  eighteen  centuries  ago,  could  not 
positively  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  a 
temple  or  a  palace  %•  whereas  the  first  sight  of 
this,  even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  put  that  matter  beyond 
dispute.  The  Sisypheum  was  situate  below  the 
Fountain  Pirene,  and  built  {XsvzS  Xi0af)  with 
wliiie  stone;  an  expression  generally  used  to 
signify  marble,  both  by  Strabo  and  by  Pdnsanias. 
The  present  building  does  not  answer  this 
description.  The  Sisypheum  is  not  once  men- 
tioned hy  Pausanias ;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  its  remains  were  of  this  magnitude. 
The  only  antient  author  by  whom  the  Sisyphhim 
has    been    noticed,    excepting    by   Strabo,    is 


AiVy  9t*MnfA%fe9y  {sic  leg.   Casat»h,)  \»tifZX^  i(iiV/«   «v«  iKtytn,    Slrabon, 
Geog»  lib,  Tiil.  p,  550.     cd.  Oxon, 
(3)  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  Diodorus  Sictdus ;  who  describes  it  as  a  place 
V  ■»v"-^  strongly  fortified,  near  to  the  GtadeP.  As  to  the 
real  history  of  this  very  antient  temple,  the  style 
and  the  materials  'of  its  architecture  have  in- 
duced some  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  Dorian  power  in  Pehponnessus. 
We  confess  we  are  not  quite  of  this  opinion : 
the  disproportion  of  the  length  of  the  pillars  to 
their  diameters,  is  with  us  an  argument,  rather 

against,  than  for,  their  high  antiquity.  If  we 
may  credit  the  testimony  afforded  by  so  late  a 
writer  as  Martin  Crusius%  founded  probably 
upon  tradition,  this  building  was  the  Temple  of 
Juno;  and  his  statement  agrees  with  Pausanias, 
who  mentions  a  Hieron  of  Bumean  Juno^,  below 
the  Acrocorinthus:  but  as  it  amounts  almost  to 
a  certainty,  that  so  considerable  a  structure 
must  have  been  mentioned  by  the  latter  writer 
with  a  more  distinct  clue  as  to  its  situation, 
there  seems  to  be  no  edifice  noticed  by  him 
,  with  which  it  more  accurately  corresponds. 
Temple  of  than  with  the  Temple  of  Octavia,  sister  of 
Augustus;    unto    whom    the    Corinthians    were 


(1)  jyiodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xx.  p.  480.     ed.  f^etseling. 

(2)  Afari,  Cnu.  Turcngrffcia, 

(3)  Taum  uai  rl  rns  B$»f»iat  Urn^H^ms  h^t.    Paul.  Cor,  c.  4.  p.  131- 
ed.  KuIm. 
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indebted  fot  the  restoration  of  their  city:  this 
temple  occupied  the  same  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Agora  ^  that  the  present  Ruin  does  with 
regard  to  the  Bazar;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
however  the  prosperity  of  cities  may  rise  or 
fall,  the  position  of  a  public  mart  for  buying 
and  selling  usually  remains  the  same.  We  do 
not,  however,  bestow  this  name  upon  it;  but 
leave  its  history  to  be  hereafter  determined; 
when  future  dispoveries,  upon  the  spot,  shall 
have  made  the  antiquities  of  Corinth  better 
known  than  they  are  at  present. 

While  we  were  occupied  in  examining  this 
building,  and  in  collecting  the  different  frag- 
ments of  antient  pottery  scattered  among  the 
Ruins,  the   Governor  sent  to  desire  that  we 
would  visit  him.     We  found  him  sitting  in  a  y»«"*to<ke 
mean  little  open  apartment,   attended  by  one  of 
those  French  agents,  who,  under  the  name  of 
apothecaries,  carried  on,  at  this  time,  a  very 
regular   system  of   espionnage  throughout   the 
Turkish  empire ;  and  especially  in  Greece.    This 
gentleman  offered  to  be  our  interpreter:    we 
told  him  that  we  had  with  us  a  person  who 


(4)  'Tri^  H  riif  'AFOPAN  ttrn  'OKTABMS  NAOX,  «.  r.  X.     Pauu  Cor. 
C.3.  p.  116.    etLKuknii, 
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CHAP,  alwajrs  acted  in  that  capacity;  but  as  the 
s  ■  -^*  .  /  Governor  seemed  to  prefer  the  Frenchman,  we 
acquiesced ;  and,  after  the  usual  ceremony  of 
pipes  and  coffee,  a  parley  began.  The  first 
questions  put  to  us  related  to  our  travels; 
accompanied  by  many  shrugs  and  shrewd  sar- 
casms as  to  the  vagrant  life  led  by  Dfowrs  in 
general.  All  this  was  interpreted  to  us  by  the 
Frenchman^  interlarded  with  every  scurrilous 
epithet  he  could  pour  forth  against  the  old  Turk, 
but  bowing  his  head  all  the  while  with  great 
seeming  gravity  and  decorum,  as  if  he  were 
bestowing  upon  him  the  most  honourable  titles. 
The  Governor  was  evidently  out  of  temper;  and 
presently  the  cause  was  manifest.  ''Your 
Tchohadar  has  been  here,"  said  he,  "  and  tells 
me  you  intend  to  take  up  your  abode  in  this 
place,  that  you  may  repose  and  take  your  caif^ ; 
but  you  have  brought  me  no  present."  We  said 
that  we  neither  gave  nor  received  mere  gifts  of 
ceremony.  *•  Then  who  are  ye  ?"  added  he, 
somewhat  sharply.  "  English  (EfferuUes)  Gen- 
tlemen/' was  the  answer.  "  Effendies  truly ! 
and  is  it  like  an  Effendi  to  be  seen  picking  up 


^'^  ^p^  fCa\fy  or  Kafy)  is  aUmeni  or  nourUkmeni  in  jirah.  Diet ; 
but  in  Turkey,  the  word  Caif  u  often  used  to  denote  ttitertmrnmat 
Of  comfort. 
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pieces  of  broken  pots,  and  groping  among  heaps 
of  rubbish?"  There  was  so  much  apparent 
reason  in  this  remark,  and  it  was  so  utterly 
impossible  to  explain  to  a  Turk  the  real  nature 
or  object  of  such  researches,  that  we  agreed 
with  the  Frenchman  it  was  best  to  let  him  have 
his  opinion^  and,  passing  quietly  for  paupers 
beneath  his  notice,  make  our  obeisance  and 
retire.  This  was  the  first  instance,  since  we 
quitted  the  Turkish  frigate,  in  which  our  firman y 
and  the  letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha^  had 
failed  in  procuring  for  us  a  favourable  reception; 
and  we  began  to  fear  that  among  the  Turhs^ 
especially  in  the  distant  provinces,  our  creden- 
tials would  have  little  weight,  unaccompanied 
by  bribes.  Ibrahim,  however,  maintained  that 
it  was  all  owing '  to  his  not  being  present  upon 
the  occasion ;  and  desired  us  in  future  to  make 
no  visits  unaccompanied  by  him.  A  few  cere- 
monial expressions,  and  a  little  etiquette^  were 
alone  wanting,  he  said ;  and  perhaps  he  was 
right. 

There  is  a  considerable  Ruin  consisting 
entirely  of  brick-work,  which  may  have  been 
a  part  of  the  Gymnasium.  We  were  unable  to 
find  the  Theatre,  or  any  remains  of  a  Stadium ; 
but  close  to  the  Bazar  we  saw  part  of  a  very 


Od^um, 
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large  structure,  built  entirely  of  tiles>  or  this 
bricks.  The  people  of  the  place  remembered 
this  more  perfect;  and  they  described  it  as  a 
building  full  of  seats,  ranged  one  above  the 
other.  Possibly,  therefore,  it  may  have  been 
the  Odtum  ^ ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  aa  ^mpfu- 
theatre,  or  a  Theatre  raised  entirely  from  the 
ground,  like  the  Colisium  at  Rome;  without 
being  adapted  to  any  natural  slope.  When  we 
reached  the  house  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
night,  the  author  was  again  attacked  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  remained  until 

the  morning  stretched   upon  the  floor  in  great 

• 

CKmateof  affonv.    The  air  of  Corinth  is  so  bad,  that  its 

Corinth.        .  . 

inhabitants  abandon  the  place  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  are  subject  to  the  malaria 
fever,  and  pretend  to  remove  it  by  all  those 
superstitious  practices  which  are  common  in 
every  country  where  medical  science  is  little 
known.  We  procured  some  terra-cottas  of  very 
indifferent  workmanship,  much  inferior  to  those 
found  near  jirgos ;  also  a  few  medals  and  gems. 
There  were  no  Inscriptions ;  nor  was  there  to  be 
se6n  a  single  fragment  of  antient  sculpture. 
Such  is  now  the  condition  of  this  celebrated 


(l)  Vid.  Pmuan.  CbrmlA.  c.  3.  p.  118.    ed.  Kukmi. 
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seat  of  antient  art — this  renowned  city,  once  so 
vain  of  its  high  reputation^  and  of  the  rank  it 
held  among  the  States  of  Greece, 

We  resolved  to  devote  as  much  of  our  time 
as  possible  to  the  examination  of  the  Isthmus : 
for  although  but  a  small  district,  it  had  been 
hitherto  so  imperfectly  surveyed  by  modern 
travellers,  that  the  site  of  the  Isthmian 
Games  had  never  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Chandler,  and  his  successors,  had  affirmed  that 
"neither  the  Theatre  nor  the  Stadium  were 
visible"."  The  mischief  arising  from  such 
assertions  is  this;  that  the  persons  who  come 
afterwards,  being*  thereby  persuaded  that  all 
due  diligence  has  been  used  in  a  research  which 
has  proved  fruitless,  willingly  avoid  the  trouble 
of  making  any  further  inquiry.  We  shall  pre- 
sently shew,  not  only  that  remains  of  the 
Stadium,  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Theatre,  do 
yet  exist,  but  that  very  considerable  traces  of 
the  Isthmian  Town  itself  may  be  discerned ; 
plainly  denoting  the  spot  once  consecrated  to 
the  Isthmian  solemnities,  which  continued  to  be 
celebrated  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Corinth^. 

(8)  «ee  Chandler's  Trav.  in  Greece,  ip.  S43.     Ox/.  1776,  &c.      ^ 
(3)  Vidt  Pausan,  ibid.  p.  1J4. 
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PELOPONNESUS  AND  ATTICA. 

yisit  to  Oie  Isthmus~-fifffiatR$  of  the  Antlenl  FitUum— 
Cano/o/'Nero — Lechseum — Cinerary  receptacles  in  the 
rocks — Remarkable  Tumulus — ^Acrocoriuthus — Ascent  to 
theCitadel — Hicra — Prospect  from  the  SawwiiV— Hexa- 
millia — Discovery  nfthe  Town  of  Isthmus — Port  SchocnQs 
—Temple  of  Neptune — ^Theatre — Stadium — Sepulchre 
of  Palxmon — Trees  from  which  Victun  in  the  Istbmia 
were  crowned — Extraordinary  Mart  for  Grecian  Medals 
— Dress  of  the  Levant  Consuls — Pandeean  Hom—~ 
CenchieK — Bath  of  Helen — Convangee — Cromyoo — 
Mamters 
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Manners  of  the  PeasaMs^^Sciroman  D^le—Bound^y 

between  Peloponnesus  and  Hellas  —  KAKH  2EAAA—- 

Entrance  of  Hellas — Causes  of  the  celebrity  of  Meg^a 

— The  modem  town — Inscriptions — Journey  to  Eleusis 

— Kerata — Eleusinian  Plain — ^Acropolis  of  Eleusisr— 

Marble  Torso— The  Flowery  ^tW—Aqtteduct— Temple  ' 

of  Ceres — Statue  of  the  Goddess — Superstition  of  the 

Inhabitants — Inscription — Sudden  departure  for  Athens 

—Via  Sacra — Fast  extent  ofAntient  Thrace — The  Rh^ti 

— Eleusinian  Cephissus — Salt  Lake — DefUe  of  Daphne 

— The  Rock  called  Poecile — Temple  o^  Venus — Monastery 

o^Daphne— Hieron  of  hipoWo^Vtew  of  Athens  at  sunset 

— Athenian  Cephissus — Site  of  the  Academy — Arrival 

~  at  Athens  —  Negotiation  with  the  Waiwode  —  Return 

to  Eleusis — Method  devised  for  removing  the  Statue  of 

Ceres — Difficulties  encountered^^Success  of  the  under^ 

taking — Further  account  of  Eleusis — Long  Walls — Of 

the  Rharian  and  Thriasian  Plains — Temples  of  Tripto- 

lemus^  of  Neptune,  and  of  Diana  Propylsea — Temple  of 

Ceres — Port  of  IXtM^vfr^Antient  Theatre-^AcropoUs 

— Return  to  Athens. 

ft 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  November  we  set  out  for    chap. 
the  Isthmus.    Before  leaving  the  town,  there  t     ^    . 
is  ^fountain  upon  the  lefi  hand;  and  opposite  to  ^jf^*®** 
it  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  antient  building. 
Soon'  after,   we  noticed  another  fountain  upon 
our  right:  and  here  may  be  observed  the  old 
paved  road  leading  from  the  natural  platform 

VOL.  VI.  o  o  ' 
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CHAP,    whereon  the  city  stood,  into  the  plain  of  the 
^    ■  V   "^  Isthmus,  which  lies  below  this  level.    We  de- 
scended towards  it.    The  vestiges  of  antient 
buildings  are  visible  the  whole  way  down.     We" 
presently  arrived  at  the  neck  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
came  to  the  remains  of  the  antient  wall  erected 
by  the  Petoponnesians,  from  the  Gulph  of  Corinth  to 
the  Sinus  Saronicus.    The  ground  here  is  formed 
in  such    a   manner   as    to  present  a  natural 
Renuaiifof  rampart;  but  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  old 
ra//iMi.      Valium;  and  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  of 
some  other  building,  at  its  termination  upon  the 
Corinthian  side  of  the  Isthmus.    The  remains  of 
another  waU  may  be  also  traced  beyond  this, 
towards  the  north-easi.     Here  we  foimd  what 
Cuai  of    interested  us  much  more,  the  unfinished  Ctmat 
began  by  Nero,  exactly  as  the  workmen  had  left 
it,  in  a  wide  and  deep  channel,  extending  n.w. 
and  S.E.  and  reachmg  from  the  sea  to  the  n.e.  of 
Leehmtm.  Lechoum,  abouthalfa  mile  across  the /^^Amttt*  It 
terminates  on  the  s.e.  side,  where  the  solid  rock 
opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  work; 
and  here  the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  dose 
to  the  spot  where  the  Canal  ceases,  are  two  im- 
mense tumuli ';  and  these,  in  the  general  sacking 


(1)  Sm  the  Vign^ie  to  this  Cbipler. 
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of  Corinthian  sepulchres  mentioned  by  Strabo*,  chap. 
seem  to  have  escaped  violation ;  for  their 
entrances,  although  visible,  appear  never  to  have 
been  opened  since  they  were  closed,  and  are 
almost  buried.  Beneath  these  tombs  there  are 
caves  in  the  rocks ;  and  one  of  the  tumuli  seems 
to  be  stationed  over  a  sepulchal  cavern  of  this 
kind.  The  remarkable  accuracy  of  Pausanias 
is  perhaps  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  mani^ 
fested  than  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  the 
Canal;  corresponding,  even  to  the  letter,  with  its 
present  appearance'.  We  followed  the  Canal  to 
the  shore.  Here  we  observed  that  the  rocks 
had  been  hewn  into  steps,  for  landing  goods  from 
the  port  towards  the  Canal  and  other  works. 
The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  are  very 
considerable.  It  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  place 
of  worship.  We  found  here  one  of  the  idol 
pictures  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  some  antient 
vases,  although  in  a  broken  state,  serving  as 
vessels  and  offerings  upon  the  present  altar. 
There  is  a  bath  to  which  they  still  bring  patients 
for  relief  from  various  disorders.     A  short  time 


(3)  Vid.  Sirabim.  Geog.  lib.viii.    pp.553,  554.     ed.  Oxon.  1807. 

(9)  Kmi  Uiw  /t^9  ha^u^fUf  tt^lmrrB,  %nXif  Urrift  if  %  ri  inr^Jhf  §v  it^Hx^ 
^«#wf  it^x^  Pausnn.  in  GtHnthiae,  c.  1.  p.  1 12.  cd.  Kukniu  See  also 
the  nguette  to  tlib  Chapter. 

0  0  2 
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before  our  arriyal,  this  antient  ^A  was  covered; 
but  wanting  materials  for  building  a  mill,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  blasted  the 
rocks;  and  these  falling  into  the  baih^  have 
almost  filled  it.  The  water  of  it  is  very  clear 
and  brilliant;  its  taste  slightly  brackish,  but  the 
saline  flavour  scarcely  perceptible.  It  comes 
out  of  the  rock  from  two  holes  into  the  bath,  and 
thence  falls  into  the  sea.  Great  part  of  the 
ruined  buildings  and  walls  about  the  bath  were 
carried  off  when  the  mill  was  built.  At  noon 
we  made  the  following  estimate,  by  means  of 
our  thermometer,  of  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere; of  the  water  of  this  warm  chalybeate 
spring;  and  also  of  the  water  of  the  sea: 

Atmosphere,  in  the  shade  ....  68^  of  Fahfenhe\L 
Water  of  the  bath,  in  the  shade,  88^ 
Water  of  the  sea 75^. 

All  around  this  place  are  sepulchral  caves  hewn 
d^rSJe  ,  ^^  ^^  rocks  near  the  sea,  resembling  the  burial- 
Hocks.  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  caves  here  are  much  smaller ;  and  the  ^re- 
cesses within  them,  instead  of  being  intended 
as  receptacles  for  bodies,  were  evidently  niches 
for  cinerary  urns  * ;  a  mode  of  sepulture  relating 


Cinerary 


(l)  There  is  an  engraved  representation  of  these  Cava  in  JlhtUfrnt- 
eon*$  AntiquUust,  taken  from  the  Travels  of  M.  d§  Hmieeamx:  but  the 
niches  arc  inaccurately  delineated,  and  they  «ct  filled  with  iroaginafy 
urns. 
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rather  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  Greeks:  whence    ^^^* 
it  may  be  proved  that  these  excavations  cannot 
be  more  antient  than  the  restoration  of  Ccrinth 
by  Julitis  Caesar,  and  in  all  probability  they  are 
af  a  much  later  age« 

In  the  second  century  the  inhabitants  of 
Corinth  consisted  entirely  of  the  remains  of  that 
colony  which  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Ro^ 
mans*.  The  original  vzce,  with  all  their  customs 
and  habits,  had  long  been  removed.  In  general^ 
we  found  three  niches,  placed  in  a  row,  in  every 
cave;  but  in  some  instances  the  caves  were  double; 
and  within  each  of  the  chambers  there  appeared 
a  double  row  of  recesses  of  different  forms,  pro- 
bably adapted,  in  every  instance,  to  the  shape 
of  the  vessel  intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of  a 
deceased  person;  many  of  them  being  little 
arched  recesses,  and  others  oblong  rectangular 
cavities  suited  to  the  shape  of  those  cinerary 
receptacles  which  have  been  occasionally  founds 
made  of  marble  or  of  terra-cottaf  modelled  after 
the  form  of  a  Grecian  Soros,  but  of  a  diminu- 
tive  size.      Several  of  these  caves  remain  yet 


frmXifTtt  9ri*P»fMtmth    Pausan,  CorinlMaca,  c.  1.  p.  111.  ed.  JTuhnii* 
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CHAP,  unopened ;  and  some  are  entirely  concealed,  the 
entrances  being  either  buried  beneath  large 
stones,  or  covered  by  soil  and  vegetation. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  this  day  in  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  Isthmus,  but  observed  nothing  which 
could  be  considered  as  the  slightest  indication 
of  the  place  where  the  Games  were  celebrated. 
Chandler  had  evidently  laid  down  the  spot  from 
an  erroneous  conjecture*,  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  IVheler :  and,  as  he  positively 
asserts*  that  neither  the  Theatre  nor  the  Stadium 
were  visible,  it  is  plain  he  never  visited  the  part 
of  the  Isthmus  to  which  Wheler  has  alluded  \ 
We  determined,  therefore,  to  renew  our  search 
upon  the  morrow ;  and  returned  to  Corinth,  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  from  the  AcroporitUhus  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  From  the  place  where  the 
work  of  cutting  the  Canal  was  abandoned,  going 
towards  Corinth^  &e  ground  rises  the  whole  way 
to  the  old  Fallum;  and  there  are  tombs  in- the 
whole  acclivity  towards  the  Acrocorinthus.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  wall  in  this  direction,  there  is 


(1)  See  the   **  Chart  of  the  Isthmus  of  CoritUh*^  fiudng  p.S34  of 
Chandler  %  Trav.  in  Greece*  Ox/.  1776. 
(t2)  See  Chandlert   ibid.  p.  243. 
(3;  See  Wheler  9  **  Journey  int9  Greece,"  Opok  vi  p.  4^7.  lond,  1689L 
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alofty  and  very  entire  Thimulus,  which  is  covered    chap. 
with  a  whitish  earth  and  with  stones.      This,  \^  /■  j 
owing  to  its  magnitude  and  situation,  it  would  ^TavRu* 
be  very  desirable  to  have  opened.    According  '"^ 
to  Pausanias,  the  sepulchre  of  Sisyphus  was  in 
the  Isthmus,  although  his  tomb   could  not  be 
pointed  out^.     We  crossed  the  watt  again,  and 
observed  in  the  more  antient  parts  of  it  some 
stones  of  immense  size;  but  where  the  masonry 
was  more  modem  the  parts  were  of  less  mag- 
nitude.   We  visited  several  antient  stone  quar- 
ries which  were  very  large :  all  the  hills  to  the 
left  were  covered  with  these  quarries:  they 
extend  principaUy  in  a  straight  line,  east  and 
west* 

Hie  stupendous  rock  of  the  jicrocorinthus,  Aeroconn- 

thus* 

from  whatever  part  of  the  Isthmus  it  is  viewed, 
appears  equally  conspicuous ;  opposing  so  bold 
a  precipice,  and  such  a  conmianding  eminence 
high  above  every  approach  to  the  Peninsula,  that 
if  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  all  access 
to  the  Morea,  by  latid,  impracticable ;  and  as  a 
fortress,  it  might  be  rendered  not  less  secure 


(4)  Vid.PaiifaM.io  OrbUkiae.  c.9.  p.  114.    cd.  iTuMi.     Sf  iht 
VigmeiU  for  tlie  sitsfttion  of  this  Umh. 
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than  that  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  therefore  very 
aptly  named  by  an  antient  Oracle  (and  in  times 
when  the  art  of  war  was  incapable  of  giving  to 
it  the  importance  it  might  now  possess)  one  of 
the  horns  which  a  conqueror  ought  to  lay  hold 
upon,  in  order  to  secure  that  valuable  het/er^ 
the  Peloponnesus. 


Ascent  to 
the  Citadel. 

JETiVra. 


When  we  returned  to  Corinth^  we  found  that 
the  Governor,  who  began  to  be  uneasy  at  our 
scrutinizing  observations,  and  considered  us 
as  nothing  better  than  spies,  would  not  grant 
us  permission  for  entering  within  the  Citadel: 
all  that  we  could  obtain  was,  a  privilege  of 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  rock^  as  far  as 
the  outside  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress  ^  The 
whole  of  this  ascent,  in  the  time  of  Pauscmias, 
was  distinguished  hy  Hiera  stationed  at  certain 
intervals  *,  after  the  manner  in  which  little  shrines 
and  other  sanctuaries  now  appear  by  the  way 


(1)  iAukri  afterwards  obtained  access  to  the  interior,  through  tlie 
iatcrast  of  the  British  Minister  at  the  Porte ;  bat  he  was  aarrowlj 
watched^the  whole  time :  and  during^  the  short  stay  he  made,  under 
the  pretence  of  directing  any  improvement  that  might  be  necessary 
in  the  fortifications ,  he  observed  no  remains  of  antiquity,  excepting 
the  shaft  of  a  small  pillar,  which  perhaps  might  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  0/  Femu, 

(8)  Vid.  PatMon.  in  OrtnlAiac.  c.4.  p.  121.  td.  Kuhnii.  'Ammm 
1^  f if  r«f  *AM^iMi(tf4nt  «.  r.  A. 
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side,  m  the  passes  and  heights  of  mountains  in  chap. 
Catholic  countries.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  such  an  ascent,  reading  his  cata- 
logue of  the  different  objects  as  they  occurred, 
might  suppose  they  were  so  many  temples^  in- 
stead of  niches,  shrines,  and  votive  receptacles.  In 
the  different  contests  which  Neptune  is  said 
to  have  had  for  the  Grecian  territories,  one 
was  also  assigned  to  him  for  the  Isthmus  and 
Acropolis  of  Corinth :  and  as  the-  watery  god 
disputed  with  Juno  and  with  Minerva  for  the 
possession  of  the  Argive  and  of  the  Athenian 
plains,  so,  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Corinthian  region,  he  is  fabled 
to  have  retained  possession  of  the  Isthmus,  when 
the  lofty  rock  of  the  Citadel  was  adjudged  to 
THE  Sun  ;  a  fable  founded  on  no  very  dark 
tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  this  moun- 
tain above  the  waters  of  the  sea,  long  before 
they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  plain  of  the 
Isthmus.  That  the  Peloponnesus  had  been  once 
an  island,  was  not  only  an  opinion  of  the  Antients 
concerning  it,  but  a  memorial  of  the  fact  is 
preserved  in  the  name  it  always  retained'  of 


(3)  nSAOnoS   NKXOZ.     (y\d,  Sirabon.Gtos.  Iib.vit.  p.4l5.  Oxon. 
1807.)     HiXtns  ftlf  U  rJw   ^^tryimi  Iwmyfdup  Xmif  ti$  riif  Aw* 

mKti0tUm9  nSAOnONNHXON,   Ji.r.;i. 
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CHAP.  *Uhe  Itland  of  Pelops."  The  antiquities,  as  they 
were  noticed  by  Pausanias  \  in  the  ascent  of  the 
Acrocofinthusj  are  as  follow :  two  shrines  of  Ins; 
two  of  Serapis ;  the  altars  of  the  Sun ;  and  a 
Hieran  called  that  of  Necessity  and  Violence^ 
wherein  it  was  not  lawful  to  enter.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  was  meant  by  this 
last ;  unless  it  were  a  plajce  of  refuge,  like  some 
of  the  sanctuaries  in  lialy,  into  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  follow  any  fugitive  offender  who  has 
there  sheltered  himself  from  pursuit.  Above 
this  was  a  Temple  (moc)  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods;  z,SteU;  and  a  Seat  (jSgovag)  of  stone.  There 
seem  also  to  have  been  fanes  consecrated  to  the 
Faroe,  containing  images  which  were  not  ex- 
posed to  view ;  and  near  to  the  same  spot,  a 
Hieron  of  Juno  Buruea.  Upon  the  summit  itsdf 
stood  another  Temple  (vao^)  of  Fenus.  In  all 
this  list,  there  is  mention  made  of  two  structures 
only  which  can  properly  be  considered  as 
temples;  that  is  to  say^  the  Temple  of  Fenus 
upon  the  summit  of  the  rock;  and  that  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  at  some  Testing-place  where 
there  was  a  seat,  perhaps  about  half  way  up. 
Fragments  of  the   former  will    probably  be 


(1)  Vid.  Pauam.  in  CMUkiae,  cap/4*  p.lSl.    cd.AiteiL 
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discovered  by  future  travellers  who  have  liberty    chap. 
to  inspect  the  materials  used  in  constructing  \^  ^'»  y 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  citadel.    All 
that  we  observed,  in  going  up,  were  the  remains 
of  an  antient  paved  way  near  the  gate  of  the 
fortress^  and  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  pillar  lying 
near  the  same  place.      We  reached  this  gate  Phxpect 
just  before  sun- set;   and  had,  as  it  is  always  ^^t*<if 
usual  from  the  tops  of  any  of  the  Grecian  moun-  ^^^^^\ 
tains,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than  can  be 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.     JVheler  calls 
it  **  the  most  agreeable  prospect  this  world  can 
give  •.**    As  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  we  had 
seen  the  Citadel  of  Corinth,  so  now  we  had  a 
commanding  view,  across  the  Sinus  Saronicus  of 
Salamis,  and  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.     Looking 
down  upon  the  Isthmus,    the  shadow  of   the 
Acrocorinthus,  of  a  conical  shape,  extended  ex- 
actly half  across  its  length,  the  point  of  the  cone 
being  central  between  the  two  seas.      Towards 
the  north  we  saw  Parnassus  covered  with  snow, 
and  Helicon,  and  Citharon.      Nearer  to  the  eye 
appeared  the  mountain  Gerania,  between  ATeg-ara 
and  Corinth.     But  the  prospect  which  we  sur- 
veyed was  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  that 


(3)  See  "Journey  into  Grttct,'*  Book  vi.   p.4S9.    land.  1682. 
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seen  by  Wlieler;  because  we  were  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  fortress,  which  concealed  a  part  of 
the  view  towards  our  right.  We  noted,  how- 
ever, the  following  bearings  by  the  compass 
from  an  eminence  near  the  gate : 

North    «•....     Point  of  Olmiee  Promontory. 

North  and  by  East     .     .     Helicon. 

North-East  and  by  North,    Summit  of  Gerania, 

East  North  East     .     •     .    The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  lying 

B.  N.  £.  and  w.  s.w.      And  beyond  it,  in  the  same 

direction,  the  summit  of  CHhceron, 
East Port  Schoenus;  and  beyond  i^ 

exactly  in  the  same  direction,  Athens, 
North  and  by  West  .  .     .     Parnassus* 
North- West  and  by  North,  Sicyonian  Promontory. 

On  Saturday y  November  ih^  fourteenth  we  again 

mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out  for  a  village 

still  bearing    the    name   of  HexamiUia,    being 

Bemmmia  situate  whcrc  the  Isthmus  is  six  miles  over,  and 

DiscoTerj    whcrc  the  antient  town  of  the  same  name  for- 

of  the 

Town  of  merly  stood.  We  had  been  told  that  we  should 
be  able  to  purchase  medals  here  of  the  jilbanians; 
accordingly,  we  provided  ourselves  with  a 
quantity  of  newly-coined  paras,  to  barter  in 
exchange  for  them.  When  we  arrived,  the 
number  of  medals  brought  to  us,    and  their 
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variety,  were  so  great,  that  we  demanded  of  the  chap. 
peasants  where  they  had  found  them  in  such  ^  -^i^.^ 
abundance  ?  One  of  the  inhabitants,  who  spoke 
the  Modern  Greeks  said  they  all  came  from  a 
Pakeo' Castro  to  which  they  often  drove  their 
flocks ;  described  by  them  as  being  near  to  a 
small  port  at  the  extremity  of  the  Isihmus  upon  Port 
the  side  of  the  Gulph  o/Engia,  towards  Megara.  ^^"^^ 
This  could  be  no  other  than  the  Port  Schoenus; 
and  the  mere  mention  of  this  important  appel- 
lation^ PalceO'Castroj  filled  us  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  that  we  should  here  find^ 
what  we  had  sought  with  so  much  earnestness, 
the  site  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities.  Such  a 
variety  of  coins  belonging  to  different  and  to 
distant  States  of  Greece,  all  collected  upon  one 
spot^  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  concourse  so  often  assembled,  in 
consequence  of  the  Sacred  Games,  from  all  parts 
of  Hellas  and  of  Peloponnesus.  We  therefore 
took  one  of  the  peasants  as  our  guide  to  the 
PaLeO' Castro:  and  leaving  the  others  to  collect 
medals  from  the  different  cottages,  promised  to 
return  in  the  evening,  and  to  purchase  all  they 
might  be  able  to  procure.  Antient  stone  quar- 
ries are  numerous  in  the  hills  above  HexamiUia. 
Beyond  this   village^   towards  Mount  Oneitis, 
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CHAP,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  Schoenus  Port,  we 
thought  we  observed  the  form  of  an  antient 
Theatre,  of  which  nothing  but  the  Coilan  exists ; 
neither  a  seat  nor  a  stone  remaining.  We  then 
rode  directly  towards  the  port  and  the  moun- 
tain ;  and,  crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over 
a  fosse,  we  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  Ruins. 
A  speedy  and  general  survey  of  the  antiquities 
here  soon  decided  their  history;  for  it  was 
evident  that  we  had  at  last  discovered  the  real 
Site  of  the  Isthmian  Totm,  together  with  the 
Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  of  the  Stadium, 
and  of  the  Theatre^  The  earth  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  various-coloured  marble,  grey 
granite,  white  limestone^  broken  pottery^  dis- 
jointed shafts,  capitals,  and  cornices.  We 
observed  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  of  a  Doric 
column,  which  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  A 
more  particular  examination  was  now  neces* 
sary ;  and  we  proceeded  hnmediately  to  trace 
the  different  parts  of  this  scene  of  desolation, 
and  to  measure  them  in  detail. 

We  began  first  to  mark,  with  as  much  precision 


^9^»^mm^* 


(1)  Vid.  PamtoH.  in  Ctrinth.    cap.  1  &  S.    pp.  Ill,  11?,  113, 114. 
Ed.  Kuhnii. 
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M  possible,  the  site  of  these  Ruins^   with  re- 
ference to  other  objects,  that  future  travellers 
(in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  made 
by  Chandler)  may  be  guided  to  the  spot,  and 
become  satisfied  of  their  existence.      The  best 
method  of  finding  their  precise  situation  is  to 
attend  to  the  course  of  the  wall  which  traverses 
the  Isthmus ;   for  this,  if  it  be  traced  from  the 
Corinthian  Gutphy  will  be  found  to  make  a  sudden 
turn  before  it  reaches  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  and  to  bear  away  towards  MoxmtOneius, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Port  of  Schoen^Sy  and 
closing  it  in  upon  the  Corinthian  side.     The  ruins 
of  the  Temple,  Stadium,  Theatre,  together  with 
fvellsy  and  other  indications  of  the  Isthmian  Town, 
surroimd  this  port ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most^ 
part^  situate  upon  its  sides^   sloping  towards 
the  sea.    The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  ^^^  ^ 
are  to  the  west  of  the  Isthmian  Wall ;  upon  an  ^«p^«* 
area  which  is  two  hundred   and    seventy-six 
paces   in  length,    and  sixty-four  in  breadth. 
A  Greek  Chapel,  also  in  a  ruined  state,  now 
stands  upon  the  area  of  the  temple;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  identical  building  men- 
tioned by   JVheler,   near  to  which  he  found  the 
Inscription  published  by  him,    relative  to  many 
edifices^    not    mentioned    by  Pausanias^    that 
were    repaired   by    PubSus    Licinius    Priscus 
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CHAP.  Juventianus\  Indeed  it  is  wonderful,  considering 
the  notice  given  by  him  of  the  Ruins  here,  that 
the  site  of  them  should  afterwards  be  lost. 
The  materials  of  the  temple  are  of  a  whiie 
limestone*;  and  the  workmanship  of  the  capitals^ 
the  fluting  of  the  columns,  and  of  other  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  structure,  are  extremely 
beautiful.  Not  a  single  pillar  remains  erect: 
the  columns^  with  their  entablatures,  have  all 
fallen.  The  building,  by  its  ruins,  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  but  there  are 
remains  of  other  edifices  in  its  neighbourhood 
where  the  Doric  order  may  be  observed,  and 
where  the  columns  are  of  greater  magnitude 
than  at  this  temple.  We  measured  some  of  the 
shafts  of  columns  here  that  were  only  two  feet 
nine  inches  iji  diameter :  and  this  agrees  with 
a  remark  made  by  Pcaisanias,  who  states  that 
the  dimensions  of  ihe  Temple  were  not  extra- 
ordinary ^  The  capitals  are  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  the  rich  foliage  of  the  acanthus^ 
although  finished  with  exquisite  taste  and  in 


(1)  *'  Journey  Into  Creeee,"  Book  vi.  p.  438.    limtk  I68S. 

(3)  Called  hy  Pausaniat  xUh  Xtvmig  (vid.  p.  112.  Quinihuie.  e.  I. 
ed.  Kuhnii) ;  but  this  is  an  espression  often  applied  bj  him  vbeie 
marble  has  been  used. 

(3)  TimiU  iftt  (liyfiH  w  $uSi^$,  m,  r  X.     Ibid. 
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the  most  masterly  style  of  sculpture.    Among   chap. 
seven  or  eight  of  these  capitals,  we  found  only  v  ■  ■»■  uf 
one  with  the  acanthus  ornament:    yet  the  edges 
of  the    canelure    upon  all   the  shafts  of   the 
columns  at  this  temple  were  flattened,  and  not 
sharp    as    in    much  larger  pillars  which  we 
observed  higher  up  towards  the  wall.     We 
found  also  a  pedestal,   which  measured  at  its 
base  four  feet  and  four  inches.      The   fallen 
architraves  and  other  parts    of   the  entablature 
also  remain.    To  the  south  wall  of  the  area  of 
the  Temple  adjoined  the  Theatre;  the  Coibm  of  Theaire. 
which,    almost  Med  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  and  by  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes, yet  remains,  facing  the  Port  Schcen^^ 
West  of  the  Theatre  is  the  Stadium*,   zX  right  stadium. 
angles  to  the  Isthmian  Wall:  it  has  very  high 
sides ;  and  even  in  its  present  state,  the  stone 
front-work  and  some  of   the  benches  remain 
at   its    upper    end,    although  earthquakes  or 
torrents  have  forced  channels  into  the  arena. 
It  extends  east  and  west,  parallel  to  one  side  of 
the  area  of  the  Tem/)fe,  to  which  it  was  adjoined^ 
Just  at  the  place  where  the  Isthmian  ^o// joins 


(4)  eim$  A    mMii  Sfm    Un  fikt  eSATPQH,   fm    A  TTAAiON  aMi» 
XMMkS.    PanfOfi.  in  GprtnM.  c^I.  p.  119.    ed. 
VOL.  VI.  PP 
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Sepul- 
chre of 
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Alount  Oneius,  is  a  Tumulus^  perhaps  that  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  body  of  Meli- 
CERTKs;  in  honour  of  whose  burial  the  Isthmian 
Games  were  instituted,  above  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  aera.  It  stands  on  a 
very  conspicuous  eminence  above  the  ira//, 
which  here  passes  towards  the  souih-south-east, 
quite  to  the  port,  after  reaching  the  mount- 
There  was  within  the  sacred  Periboltis,  ac- 
cording to  Fausanias\  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Melicerles,  under  his  posthumons  .  name  of 
Palamon^;  and  it  contained  statues  of  the  boy 
and  of  his  mother  Leucothea,  and  of  Neptune. 
The  situation,  therefore,  of  the  Tomb,  being 
almost  contiguous  with  the  Peribolusy  is  very 
remarkable;  the  whole  of  these  magnificent 
structures,  the  Temples y  the  Theatre ,  the  5/a- 
dium,  and  the  Isthmia  themselves,  having 
originated  in  the  honours  paid  to  his  sepulchre. 
Going  from  the  Stadium  towards  this  wall,  we 
found  fragments  of  Doric  columns,  whose  shafts 
were  near  six  feet  in  diameter;  the  edges  of 
the  canelure  being  sharp:   these  were  of   the 


(l)  Vid.  Pausap,  in  Corintliae.  c.  3.  p.  113.    eil.  Kuhnii. 

(8)  '£^t»i;^^9r«f  %  Sf  Tw  Ks^ttiian  *Ir/^«v  v^ri  hXptwf  (mt  Xiytrmt) 
rikfo,  Ti/tml  ttmi  mXXm  rf  MEAIREFTHI  )«%vr«Ki  fur99afut0Htrt  HAAAI- 
MONI,  mmi  THN  *izeMinN  En'  ATTni  TON  ATXXNA  AFOTZt 
PauutH,  AUka,  c.  44.  |>.  108.    ed.  KuknU, 
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same  white  limestone  as  the  rest.     But  among  all    chap. 
the  remains  here,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable^  v    ■»!  ^i 
as  corresponding  with  the  indications  left  us  by  which  vio- 
Pausanias  of  the  spot,    is  the  living  &mily  of  ^]^** 


those  Pine-trees^  sacred  to  Neptune^  which  ,j„,^^ 
he  says  grew  in  a  right  line,  upon  one  side,  in 
the  approach  to  the  Temple;  the  statues  of 
victors  in  the  Games  being  upon  the  other  side'. 
Many  of  these,  self  sown,  are  seen  on  the  £*  ;^ 
outside  of  the  wallj  upon  the  slope  of  the  land 
facing  the  port*.  They  may  also  be  .observed 
farther  along  the  coast;  exactly  corresponding 
with  a  remark  made  by  the  same  author,  who  « 
relates,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Isthmus 
there  were  Pine-trees,  to  which  the  robber  Sinis 
used  to  bind  his  captives  *.  Every  thing  con- 
spires to  render  their  appearance  here  parti- 
cularly interesting:  the  victors  in  the  Isthmia 
were  originally  crowned  with  garlands  made 
of  their  leaves,   although  chaplets   of  parsley 


(S)  *KXiifrt  mil  9^  SuSri  h^  t§St§  f^p  liXnrSh  fmnfi^rm  ^k  "t^ifum 
Urnnmm9  i;«#»i#,  r#5ri  Ti  niTTAN  AENAPA  Wt\  9t^vT%»/dw  W)  trtix^n 
«•«  ff-fXXA  U  iv^v avrmf  kfntu»rm.  Pausan.Ofrinth,  c.l.  p.  1 1S.  ed.  KvMnH. 

(4)  This  Pine  is  a  variety  of  the  Pinus  tylvetiris,  commonly  cdlcd 
Pimu  marUima,  H^/isler  called  these  trees  "  Sea  Pines  with  sipall 
concf."    See  Jaumeymto  Greece,  p,  446.     Land,  1689. 

(5)  Vid.  Pmwon.   ibid.  p.  111. 

PP2 
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CHAP,  were  afterwards  used  instead  of  them^:  they 
are  particularly  alluded  to  by  Pausamas,  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country: 
and  that  they  were  regarded  with  a  superstitious 
veneration  to  a  kte  age,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  represented  upon 
the  Greek  colonial  medals,  struck  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  Emperors.  Allusion  was  made  in 
the  last  Chapter  to  a  bronze  medal  found  at 
Siofon,  whereon  one  of  these  trees  is  represented 
with  the  boy  Melicertes  upon  a  dolphin. 

The  vicinity  of  these  Ruins  to  the  sea  has 
very  much  facilitated  the  removal  of  many 
valuable  antiquities^  as  materials  for  building ; 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring  shores 
having  long  been  accustomed  to  resort  hither,  as 
to  a  quarry :  but  no  excavations  have  hitherto 
taken  place.  Persons  have  been  recently  sent 
from  England  to  carry  on  researches,  by  digging 
upon  the  site  of  the  antient  cities  and  temples 
of  Greece^  and  it  may  therefore  be  hoped  that 
this  spot  will  not  remain  long  neglected.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  which  more  especially 


\\)  Arcbhisliop  Poiier  observes,  that  **  tbe  use  of 
afterwmrdt  left  off,  and  the  Pine-tree  eame  again  into  requctt ;  which 
alteration  PhUarch  has  accounted  for  in  the  fifth  book  of  hit  SsfmF^ 
ekiOte;'  (Qumt.3.)  dreheehgia,  iw/.I.  c.35.  i».457.    XmhUITSI. 
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requires  this  kind  of  examination.  The  con-  chap. 
course  to  the  Isthmia  was  of  such  a  nature, 
and  continued  for  so  many  ages,  that  if  there 
be  a  place  in  all  Greece  likely  to  repay  the  labour 
and  the  expense  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking, it  is  the  spot  where  these  splendid 
solemnities  were  held.  Indeed  this  has  been 
already  proved,  in  the  quantity  of  Tnedak  found 
continually  by  the  peasants  Qf^Hexamllia  among 
the  Ruins  here:  and  the  curious  Inscription 
which  fFheler  discovered  lying  upon  the  area  of 
the  temple*  affords  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  many  other  documents,  of  the 
same  nature,  might  be  brought  to  light  witl(i 
very  little  difficulty. 

In  returning  from  the  site  of  these  antiquities 
to  Hexamillia,  we  observed  several  tombs  by  the 
side  of  the  old  road  which  led  from  Corinth  to 
the  town  of  Isthmus,  exactly  similar  to  the 
mounds  we  had  seen  in  Kuban  Tahtary.  This 
primeval  mode  of  burial,  originally  introduced 
into  Greece  by  the  T^ tan- Celts ^  continued  in  use 
among  the  Corinthians;  for  Pausanias,  speaking 
of  the    antient   inhabitants,    says,    that  they 


(S)  See  WAiUr's  '*  Journey  ioto  Greece,"  Book  vi.  p.  438. 
eSOIS  •  n ATP10J2  •  kai  •  thi  •  HATPIAI  •  ».  t.  a. 
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CHAP,    interred  their  dead  always  beneath  a  heap  of 
earth. 


As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Hexamiltia;  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  tempted 
by  the  sight  which  they  had  already  gained  of 
the  new  parody  flocked  around  us,  bringing  car- 
pets for  us  to  sit  upon  in  the  open  air;  and  a 
Extraoidi-  vcry  curious  market  was  opened  for  the  sale  of 
^Grecian  a  siuglc  commodity ;  namely,  the  antient  iTicdailr 
Medals,      fo^j^^  ^^  different  times  among  the  Ruins  we 

had  visited.  The  young  women  wore  several 
silver  medals  mixed  with  base  coin,  as  orna- 
ments, in  a  kind  of  cap  upon  their  foreheads, 
and  among  their  hair.  These  they  were  notTcry 
willing  to  dispose  of;  but  the  temptation  offered 
by  the  shining  paras  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
we  bought  almost  all  we  saw.  The  bronze 
coins  were  in  great  number :  but  we  obtained 
many  very  curious  medals  in  silver ;  and  among 
these,  the  most  antient  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  in 
rude'  globular  forms  exhibiting  the  head  of 
Pallas  in  front,  within  a  square  indented  cavity; 
and  upon  their  obverse  sides,  those  antique 
figures  of  PegastiSf  in  which  the  wings  of  the 
horse  are  inflected  towards  the  mane.  The 
medals  with  this  die  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  those  o(  Sicili/;  but  we  obtained 
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one  on  which  appeared,  in  Roman  characters,    chap. 
the  letters  cor.      One  of  the  most  curious  ' 

things  which  we  noticed  among  our  acquisi- 
tions,  was  an  antient  forgery ;  a  base  coin  of 
Corinth,  made  of  brass,  and  silvered  over.  The 
others  consisted  of  silver  and  bronze  medals,  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  of  Phocis;  of  Tanagra  in 
Bosotia;  of  Alegara;  of  jilea  in  Arcadia;  Argos; 
Sicyon;  jEgina;  and  Chalcis;  together  with  a 
few  Roman  coins,  and  some  of  less  note.  We 
were  surprised  by  not  finding  among  them  any 
of  Athens;  which  are  common  enough  elsewhere. 
When  we  had  concluded  our  business  in  Hexa- 
millia,  we  returned  again  to  Corinth;  and  saw, 
in  our  road,  the  remains  of  some  buildings, 
evidently  Roman,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
opus  reticulatum  in  the  masonry:  among  these 
was  the  Ruin  of  a  large  structure,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  our  quarters. 
Two  of  the  Levant  Consuls  sate  with  us  during 
the  evening.  Their  uniform  combines,  in  a  Drwtof 
singular  manner,  the  habits  of  Eastern  and  Consuls. 
Western  nations:  it  is  a  long  dress,  with  a 
three-cornered  hat,  a  bag  wig,  and  an  anchor 
on  the  button  of  the  hat. 
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On  Sunday,  November  ihejifleenih,  there  was 
a  fair  in  Carinik.  We  saw  nothing  worth 
potice,  except  an  Arcadian  pipe^  upon  which  a 
shepherd  was  playing  in  the  streets.  It  was 
perfectly  Pandcean;  consisting  simply  of  a  goafs 
horn,  with  five  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  a 
small  aperture  at  the  end  for  the  mouth.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  produce  any  sound  what- 
ever from  this  small  instrument ;  but  the  shep- 
herd made  the  air  resound  with  its  shrill  notes : 
and  we  bought  his  pipe.  This  day  we  left 
Corinth  entirely.  The  Bey.  positively  refused  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  by  land  to  Megara :  we 
therefore  engaged  with  a  couple  of  men  who 
had  a  boat  stationed  in  the  harbour  of  Cenchre^t, 
to  take  U3  along  the  coast.  In  our  way  to  that 
harbour,  we  again  visited  the  village  of  Hexa- 
millia;  and,  after  passing  the  same,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  Stone  Quarries,  the  remains  of 
the  Isthmian  fVaU,  and  of  the  Town  of  Isthmus 
at  its  eastern  extremity*  are  seen  forming  a  high 
ridge  upon  the  left  hand,  parallel  to  the  moun- 
tains upon  the  right.  The  Remains  at  Cen- 
CHREiB  faithfully  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion  given  by   Pausanias  of  the  place'.     We 

(0  Vid.  Pautan.  id  CMnik,  c.  8.  p.  1 14.    ed.  JThAn.— Tbe  place  is 
now  called  by  its  antient  name^  proooanced  CmeAri, 
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yisited  the  Bath  of  Helen:   it  is  formed  by  a    c^^^- 


^r-— ' 


spring,  which  here  boils  up  with  force  enough  v- 
to  turn  a  mill,  close  to  the  sea.    We  found  no  ueUn. 
difference  of  temperature,  whether  the  thermo- 
meter were  placed  in  the  water  of  this  spring, 
or  in  the  sea,  or  exposed  in  the  shade  to  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere  at  mid-day.    The  three 
trials  gave  exactly  the  same  result; — 64^  of 
Fahrenheit.     The   men  we  had  hired  did  not 
return  from   the   fair;    so,   after  waiting    for 
some  time,  we  procured  another  boat,  and  went 
to  a  village,  the  name  of  which  was  pronounced 
Convangee*,  where  we  passed  the  night.    The  Omvangee. 
next    morning,    at    sun-rise,    we    embarked 
again.    The  wind  proved  contrary.   We  landed, 
and  reached  a  miserable  hamlet^  consisting  only 
of  six  houses,  called  Cameta  or  Canetto^  upon 
the  site  of  the  antient  Cromyon.    Its  wretched  Cromsf^m. 
inhabitants,    a    set  of  sickly-looking   people, 
in  the  midst  of  very  bad  air,  had  never  seen  a 
glove,  and  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  person  take  one  off  his  hand.    Notwith- 
standing the  insalubrity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
unhealthy  looks  of  the  people,   there  was  no 


(3)  TbU,  in  all  probability,  is  very  remote  from  the   manner  in 
which  this  word  ought  to  be  written.     If  it  be  a  GreeA  na^ie,  the  f^ 
is  always  ^ 
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CHAP,  appearance  of  poverty  or  misery  within  their  cot- 

\,,.^1  ,^  tages.      The  houses,  ]ike  those  of  the  ullbanians 

in  general,  were  very  neat,  although  the  cattle 

lodged  with  their  owners  beneath  the  same  roof. 

Manners     rjij^g  resemblancc  which  the  Albanians  bear  to 

of  the  Pca- 

■■"*••  the  Highland  ers  of  Scotlandy  in  their  dress,  habits, 
and  mode  of  life,  is  said  to  be  very  striking  in 
a  land  which  is  more  peculiarly  their  own',  and 
where  their  employments  are  less  agricultural 
than  in  the  Morea ;  but  even  here  we  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  with  appearances,  forcibly 
calling  to  mind  the  manners  and  customs  we 
had  often  witnessed  among  Caledonian  heaths 
and  mountains.  The  floors  were  all  of  earth ; 
and  instead  of  chimnies  there  was  in  every 
cottage  a  hole  through  the  roof;  but  the  walls 
were  neatly  white-washed,  and  the  hard  earthen 
.floors  were  swept,  and  made  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible. Every  house  had  its  oven,  which  was 
kept  remarkably  clean ;  and  the  whitest  bread 


(l)  There  is  an  observation  upon  tins  subject  hy  Lard  Bjftwt,  io 
the  Notes  to  his  deathless  Poem,  '*  Chiide  Harold* t  Pilgriwtkgtr 
**  The  Jrtutfuitf  or  Jlhaneie,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their  resemblance 
to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living. 
Their  very  inountaius  seemed  Caledonian^  with  a  kinder  climate.  The 
kilt,  though  white ;  the  spare,  active  form ;  tlieir  dialect,  Ckltic  in 
its  sound ;  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  MonreD.** 
Ckilde  ijhroWt  PUgnmage,  Notesto  Canto  11.  p.  125.    Ijoud,  1812. 


'-w. 
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MTEs  set  before  us,  With  th6  richest  and  most 
highly-flavoured  honey.  The  fire  being  kindled 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  peasants  form  a 
circle  around  it,  sitting  or  lying  with  their  feet 
towards  the  hearth.  Their  conversation  is 
cheerful  and  animated;  and,  as  it  was  inter- 
preted to  us,  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  as 
lively  sallies  of  wit  against .  the  faults  of  their 
Governors,  as  it  is  usual  to  hear  among  nations 
boasting  of  the  freedom  they  enjoy.  We  could 
not  hear  of  any  antiquities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  nor  did  we  expect  even  a  tradition  of  the 
Cromyonian  sow,  or  any  other  exploit  of  Theseus 
in  the  Straits  of  Peloponnesus^  among  a  people 
who  are  not  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  A. single  black  terra-coUa  vessel,  of 
small  size,  and  shaped  like  a  bottle,  found  in 
some  sepulchre  near  the  place,  was  the  only 
relic  of  antient  Cromyon  that  we  were  able  to 
procure. 

Mondaj/y  November  the  sixteenth^  the  wind 
continuing  still  contrary,  we  hired  asses,  and 
determined  to  proceed  by  land ;  being  now  safe 
from  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
of  Corinihy  and  relying  upon  the  Albanians  for 
protection^  who  are  generally  considered  as  the 
only  persons  exercising  the  Sdronian  profession 
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CHAP,  in  these  parts.  At  the  same  time,  we  sent  the 
'■  »■  ■>  boat  to  Megara  with  our  baggage.  In  our  road 
we  saw  a  great  number  of  those  pines^  or  pit^ 
trees,  alluded  to  by  authors  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  famous  robber  ^fni^';  who,  first 
bending  their  stems  to  the  earth,  fastened  his  pri- 
soners to  the  branches,  so  that  when  the  trees, 
by  their  elasticity,  sprang  up  again,  the  bodies 
of  his  captives  were  torn  asunder.    We  passed 

Sfiie*""  under  the  Scironian  rocks:  their  appearance  is 
very  remarkable,  and  likely  to  give  rise  to 
fabulous  tales,  if  they  had  been  situate  in  any 
other  country.  They  consist  of  breccia,  which 
here,  as  in  the  Isthmus  tf  Corinth,  and  indeed 
over  all  the  north  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Auica, 
lies  upon  a  stratum  of  limestone.  The  breicia 
of  the  Scironian  rocks  presents,  towards  the  sea,  a 
steep  and  slippery  precipice,  sloping  from  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmian  Strait  towards 
the  Sinus  Saronicus.  It  is  so  highly  polished, 
either  by  the  former  action  of  the  sea  to  which 
it  is  opposed,  or  by  the  rushing  of  torrents 
occasionally  over  its  surface,  that  any  person 
falling  from  the  heights  would  glide  as  over  a 


rtrimh  Ayiv  U  «*•  »^rm  #fSf.     Pautan.  Chftn/A.  c.  1.  p.  11 1.  cd.  Ki 
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surface  of  glass ;  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  chap. 
the  shore,  or,  in.  some  parts  of  the  precipice, 
fall  into  the  waves.  The  Story  of  Sappho  has 
given  the  name  of  "  The  Lovers  Leapl'  to  at 
least  a  dozen  precipices,  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  world;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
places  whence  Ino  is  said  to  have  precipitated 
herself,  with  her  son  Melicertes^.  Hence  s^lso 
the  old  stories  of  the  dangers  to  which'lravellers 
were  exposed  in  the  narrow  pass  above  the 
SciRONiA  Saxa,  from  the  assaults  of  Sciron, 
who,  it  was  said,  compelled  them  to  wash 
his  feet,  and  then  kicked  them  down  these 
precipices  into  the  sea.  Not  only  were  the 
rocks  called  Scironian,  but  the  road  itself  was 
named  Sciron.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian;  but  we 
found  it  to  be  so  narrow,  after  we  had  gained 
the  heights,  that  there  was  barely  room  for 
two  persons  on  horseback  to  pass  each  other. 
A  lofty  mountain  above  the  pass,  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is 
called  Geraoy  the  antient  GeraniaK  We  had 
seen  it  from  the  Pass  of  TVetus,  near  the.  Cave  of 


(2)  Vid.  Pautan.  in  AUie.   c.  44.  p.  108.  cd.  KuhnU. 

(3)  H^Mer  says  the  modern  name  of  Gerauia  is  Paf^n-vouni.    See 
Jour,  into  Greece^  p*  436.  Land,  1683. 
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the  Neme^ean  Lion,  in  our  journey  fi*6m  Mycena 
to  Nemea.  There  is  a  town  near  this  mouatain, 
called  Calaverti,  We  soon  came  to  the  aniient 
Paved  fVay  leading  from  Attica  into  Peloponnesus; 
and  arrived  at  the  PVall  and  arched  Gate,  high 
above  the  sea;  where,  in  the  narrow  strait,  is 
Boundary  stiU  marked  the  antient  boundaiy  between  the 
Pehpon-  two  countries.  The  old  portal,  once  of  so  much 
^HELLAS,  importance,  is  now  a  ruin ;  but  part  of  the  stone- 
work, mixed  with  tiles,  which  was  above  an 
arch,  yet  remains  on  the  side  of  the  mountain ; 
and  beyond  it,  on  the  side  o{  Attica,  we  saw 
more  of  the  old  pav6d  road.  The  place  is 
2KAAA.  ^^^  called  Katche  Scaln;  a  modern  method 
of  pronouncing  Kaac^  2«aXa,  the  Bad  JVag. 
The  defile  was  always  considered  as  full  of 
danger  to  the  traveller;  and  it  maintains  its 
pristine  character.  The  Turks  never  pass  it 
without  the  most  lively  apprehensions ;  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  here  by  banditti.  Ibrahim, 
that  he  might  avoid  this  pass,  had  preferred  a 
tedious  and  turbulent  passage  in  the  boat  with 
our  baggage.  For  our  parts,  we  reposed  so 
much  confidence  in  our  .worthy  ^/fcamaiw,  that 
we  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  chance 
of  meeting  robbers;  and  they  liked  our  society 
the  better  because  we  were  not  accompanied 
by  a  Turk.      Close   to  the  Scir onion  Gate  we 
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observed   a  prodigious  block  of  white  marble^    chap. 
lying  out  of  the   road,  upon  the  brink  of  the  . 

precipice;  which  had  been  throMOi  down,  and 
had  very  nearly  fallen  from  the  heights  into 
the  sea.  There  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  perhaps 
relating  to  the  widening  of  the  pass,  and  to  the 
repairs  of  the  road  by  Hadrian ;  but  we  could 
only  trace  a  semblance  of  the  following  letters  : 

OA 
OlONAIAOHNAniO 

At  the  place  where  the  Arch  stood,  was  perhaps 
fbrmerly  the  StilS  erected  by  Theseus ;  inscribed 
dn  one  side,  "  Here  is  Peloponnesus,  not 
Ionia;"  and  upon  the  other,  "  Here  is  not 
Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia/'  Having  passed  Entrance 
the  spot,  we  now  quitted  the  Morea,  and  once 
more  entered  Hellas',  by  the  Megarean  land. 

We  began  to  descend  almost  immediately; 
and,  as  we  had  expected  from  the  frequent 
instances  which  characterize  the  Grecian  cities, 
we  no  sooner  drew  nigh  to  Megara,  than  the 
prospect  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain 
opened  before  us,  walled  on  every  side  by 
mountains,    but  in    this    example    somewhat 


(l)  "  Ah  Isthnii  aD^ustiisf/«//a#iiicipit,  nostris  Gr^cia  appellata." 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Hb,  iv.  c.  7.  torn.  I.  p.  210.     L.  Bat.  1635. 
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elevated  above  the  usual  level  of  such  campaigq 
territories.   From  a  view  of  this  important  field, 
the  ceie-     it  must  bo  evident  that  the  town  oiMegara  owed 
Jf^gara.    ^^^  Celebrity  more  to  its  fertile  domain,  than  to 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  sea ;  yet  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  fishermen  and  pirates,  before  they 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  produce  of 
the  soil.    Plutarch  believed,  that  the  fabled  con- 
test between  Neptune  and  Minerva^  for  Attica^ 
was  an   allusion  to   the  efforts  made  by  the 
antient  kings  of  the  country,  to  withdraw  their 
subjects  from  a  sea-faring  life,  towards  agricul- 
tural employments ' .     Be  this  as  it  may :  when 
both  were  united,  and  the  convenience   of  a 
maritime  situation  was  superadded  to  the  advan- 
tages of  inland  wealth,  it  might  be  expected 
that  Megara  wad  able  to  make  so  distinguished  a 
figure  as  she  formerly  did,  in  the  common  cause. 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  she  furnished  twenty 
ships  for  the  defence  of  Greece ;  and  at  PlaUta 
numbered  her  three  hundred  warriors  in  the 
army  of  Pausanias.     The  city  existed  above 
eleven  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera ;   and, 
in  the  days  of  its  splendour,    it  boasted  its 


(1)  Vid.  PhUarch,  in  Tikes,  p  87.  I.  S3. 
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p60uliar  i^eet  of  philosophers.  Its  situation  also  60 a'p. 
'With  respect  to  Peloponnesus  added  to  it3  conse-  ^  l-^? 
^uence ;  being  the  depository  of  all  goods  in^ 
tended  for  conveyance  over  the  Scironian  defile« 
As  the  traveller  descends  from  thi^  pass,  itf 
slppears  upon  a  rock,  which  is  situate  upon  th^ 
edge  of  an  immiense  quadrangular  plain  extend^ 
ing  towards  the  lejl  of  the  spectator ;  the  Ate  bf  n^* 
the  present  town  being  close  to  that  Corner  of  it  Town* 
which  is  towards  the  sea,  and  nearest  to  £ieitsis. 
Upon  our  left,  just  before  we  arrived,  we  saw  a 
large  Tltmulus,  on  which  there  seems  to  havtf 
stood  some  considerable  monument.  The  place 
is  much  altered;  even  since  JVhelers  time ;  but' 
the  inhabitants  retain  many  old  Grecian  customs: 
We  saw  them  roast  a  large  goat  entire,  upon  a 
pole,,  in  the  middle  of  the  public  street.  It  was 
from  Megara  that  Cicero^  in  his  letters  to  Auicus, 
desired  his  friend  to  send  him  two  specimens  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  Fbrilierly  it  was  famous  for 
its  earthenware ;  and  fine  vases  have  been 
found  here  by  modem  travellers:  but  we  were 
not  fortunate  in  our  inquiry  after  terra-cottas :  we 
procured  only  a  few  fragments  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  beautifully  fluted,  that  we  found  lying 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  We  had  better 
success  in  our  search  for  Inscriptions :  although  tnscrip- 
it  may  be  said  of  Megara^  (whose  antiquities  in 

VOL.  VI*  Q  Q 
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CHAP,  the  second  century  occupied^  in  their  nlere  enu- 
meration, six  chapters  of  ^Pausanias  description 
of  Greece^  that,  excepting  its  name,  it  retains 
hardly  any  thing  to  remind  us  of  its  former  con- 
sideration. The  first  Inscription  that  we  found 
here  was  *'  in  honour  of  Callinicus,  Scribe  and 
Gymnasiarch."  It  was  written  upon  a  lai^ 
stone,  twelve  feet  in  lengthy  placed  in  front  of 
an  antient  gateway  leading  from  the  city 
towards  the  sea.  This  is  the  identical  Inscrip- 
tion^ which  fVheler  has  published  * ;  and  we  dis- 
covered it  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  him.  The 
next  is  an  Inscription  which  he  did  not  observe ; 
and  it  is  much  worthy  of  notice.  We  saw  it  at 
the  house  of  the  Archon  where  we  lodged :  it  is 
in  honour  of  Hadrian,  whose  usual  titles  are 
added.  From  the  title  of  Olympius,  once  be- 
stowed by  the  Athenians  upon  Pericles^,  and 
answering  to  MOI,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  this  Inscription ;  which  is  of  the  year  of 
Christ  132  \  It  sets  forth,  that  under  the  care 
oi  Julius  the  Proconsul,  and  in  the  Pr^iorskip  of 


(1)  Fra^ipents  of  the  Lapit  Cmekiitt  meDtioncd  by  P* 
(Aihif.c.  44,  p,}07.  ed.  KuhnU),  and  vestiges  of  the  ''  Imt^  wmUt,' 
wereobservcd  at  Afe^ara,  by  Mr.  ffliipek mmI  Frtfinm  Paiwter. 

(2)  See  ffheier'i  \'  Journey  into  Carreer,"  p.  434.  Lmi.  168S. 

(3)  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  fiu.  PericL 

(4)  Vid.  CW-^toi  Fast.  AU,  Diss,  xk 
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jiuchron,  this  {momanent  er  statue)  is  raised  by     ^^^ 
tiie  Adriamda  to  Aduiax." 

TONAIZAYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPA 

7PAIANON 
AAPI  ANON  ZEBAZTONOAYM  H  ION 

nveiON 

nAN  EAAHNIONTON  EAYTUN  KTIZ 

THf4KAINO 
M  OOETH  N  KAITPO^EAA  API  A 

NIAAIYnO 
THNEniMEAEIANIOYAlOYKAN 

ATOYTOY 
KPATirrOYANQYnATOYXTPATH 

rOYN 
TOZAIZXPIiNOZTOYAAMOK 

AEOYZ 

We  copied  a  few  other  Inscriptions  ;  but  spme  of 
them  are  already  published  *,  and  the  others  are 
in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  be  rendered  intelli- 
gible. The  medak  brought  by  the  inhabitants 
were  few  in  number,  and  badly  preserved*. 


(5)  See  fn*ler'%  "  Jonrney  into  Greece,"  p.  432,  &c. 

'  (6j  Bronse  coini,  with  mn  entire  le^nd,  MErAPEHN,  are  io  the 

eolleetioii  at  Parii,  exhibiting  the  head  of  Jpello  in  front,  and  for 

reverse  a  Ljfr* :  but  thcie  tecncd  to  have  belonged  to  a  city  of  Sieiljf, 

The  medab  of  thx  JtUcSf^ara  exhibit  in  firont  Vb(t.jfrmetfmMp; 
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Imic  and  Doric  capitals,  of  white  limestone  and 
of  marble,  lie  scattered  among  the  Rains^  and 
in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  houses.  The 
remains  of  the  **  long  walls'*  which  inclosed  the 
land  between  Megara  and  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected the  d/y  with  its  port^  are  yet  visible;  and 
within  this  district,  below  the  present  town, 
some  pieces  of  fine  sculpture  were  discovered, 
and  long  since  carried  away.  Here  is  also  a 
Well,  supposed  to  be  that  fountain  mentioned  by 
Pausanias\  as  adorned  by  Theagenes,  and  sacred 
to  the  Sithnides;  near  to  which  there  viras  a 
Temple,  containing  the  works  of  Praxiteles^  A 
modern  superstition  bel(»)ging  to  this  Well* 
seems  to  agree  with  the  circumstances  of  its 
antient  history,    and  thereby   to  identify   the 


and  for  their  obvers«»  eiUier  a  TV^psil  between  imBDt^idmi^  or  thalav 
Dolphmt  without  the  Tirynod.  The  author  has  never  sccii  a  stlrer 
madal  antweriu;  this  descrlptioo;  but  as  a  proof  that  these  are  nscdab  of 
the  jiiiie  and  Dot  of  the  SidHam  Megara^  it  should  be  neotioiied*  thii 
they  are  found  here  upon  the  spot ;  and  the  circumstance  of  fabhavi^K 
found  them  in  abundance  upon  the  nei^^hbonrin;  fiikmnu^  CbHtUk 
may  be  also  alleged  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  olAnt 
medals  of  Megara  that  he  has  seen,  eshibit  iwo  Do^kims  in  front ;  and 
for  reverse  merely  a  square  indentation  :  and  these  were  foand  by  lum 
at  Hexamiltia  in  the  Isihmut. 

yUtf  %s  «vr^«  fu  KMX»vfitf$f  'Siitilm  *yfitpSf,  Pouiomyt  AlHca,  c.  4iL  p.  96L 
ed.  KuKnii, 

(2)  See  Hohhouse*%  Travels,  p.  488.    Jjmd.  1813. 
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mot ;  wbich  may  be  of  conseqnence  to  future    "Chap. 
travellers,  who  visit  Megara  for  the  purpose  of  ^    .^-^-ff 
making  excavations. 

Thursday 9  November  the  seventeeni?h  we  began  jjamey 
our  journey  from  Megara  towards  Eleusis  and  "  '  '^'' 
jitfiensif  filled  with  curiosity  to  examine  the 
vestiges  of  the  Eleusinian  Temple^  and  over  a  tract 
of  land  where  every  footstep  excites  the  most 
affecting  recollections.  By  eVery  antient  well 
and  upon  every  tomb  at  which  the  traveller  is 
induced  to  halt,  and  to  view  the  noble  objects  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  a  crowd  of  interesting 
events  rush  into  his  mind ;  and  so  completely 
fill  it,  that  even  fatigue  and  fever,  from  which 
he  is  seldom  free,  are  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
As  we  left  Megara^  we  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Saronic  Gulph,  and  of  the  Island  Salamis, 
the  scene  of  the  great  naval  engagement,  where 
three  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  defeated  the  vast  armament  of  Xerxes, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  ships.  The  distance 
between  Megara  and  Eleusis,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary ^  is  thirteen  miles.  After  tra- 
velling half  an  hour,  we  observed,  in  the  plain 
upon  otlr  righi,  the  remains  of  a  building  which 
seemed  to  have  been  an  antient  Temple;  and  one 
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mile  farther,  we  saw  a  similar  ruin  upon  an 
eminence  by  the  same  side  of  our  road.  The 
plain  here  is  beautiful  and  fertile.  When 
fFheler  passed^  it  was  covered  with  anem€mes\ 
Another  ruin  appeared  also  upon  a  hill  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  nearer  to  Eleusis ;  and  a  little  beyond 
tbis>  upon  the  lejl^  close  to  the  road,  we  saw 
two  Tombs  opposite  to  each  other.  Afterwards, 
we  came  to  a  Well^  at  which  our  guides  stopped 
to  water  their  mules.  Soon  after  passing  this 
well^  we  saw  another  TomJb^  and  many  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  ruined  structures,  upon  our  left. 
The  Reader,  comparing  these  remains  with  the 
account  given  by  Pausanias^  may  affix  names  to 
them  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  their  coinci- 
dence with  his  description.  An  author  would 
not  be  pardoned  who  launches  into  mere  con- 
jecture with  regard  to  anyone  of  them.  We  then 
began  to  ascend  a  part  of  the  mountain  Keraia^ 
so  named  from  its  double  summit,  and  now 
called  Geraia.  We  saw  upon  the  shore  below 
us  a  few  houses,  and  an  appearance  as  of  an 
antient  Mole,  projecting  into  the  sea;  yet  no 
author   has    mentioned   the  existence  of  any 


(l)  Journty  id  to  Greece^  p.  430.     Z<Muf.l6df. 
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maritime  establishment  between  the  two  cities  of  ^^^^' 
MegarazxkdEleiuis.  Hencewe  descended  into  the  ^    "^"  '' 
Eleustnian  Plain ;  spreading  out  with  indescribable  £i<tumian 
peauty,  as  m  the  mstances  so  often  noticed  ; 
the  surrounding  mountains  seeming  to  rise  out 
of  it :   this  was  that  fertile  land  which  is  said  to 
have  invited  the  first  labours  of  the  plough ; 
znd  where  the  first  whieat  was  sown  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Goddess  of  Agriculture.   We 
had  no  sooner  descended  into  it,  than^  turning 
round  the  mountain  towards  the  left,  we  found 
the  distinct  traces  of  a  Temple,  and>  farther  on, 
of  another  similar  structure.     We  observed  a 
tower  upon  a  hill  towards  our  right ;  and,  soon  ^crtpnun 
after,  we  saw  lying  in  the  plain  the  marble 
Torso  of  a  colossal  statue,  which,  with  some  dif-  MarWc 
ficulty,  we  divested  of  the  soil  that  had  accumu^ 
lated  around  it.    This  torso  seemed  to  be  that  of 
a  Sphinx,  or  of  a  Lion :  the  latter  animal  is  some- 
tiipes  represented  as  drawing  the  Car  of  Ceres, 
It  consisted  of  the  white  marble  of  Mount  Pen^ 
ielicus.    Still  advancing,  we  perceived  upon  the 
left  the  vestiges  of  a  Temple,  and  a  fFell,  at  which 
women  were  washing  linen.  This  fFell  appeared 
to  us,  in  all  respects,  to  correspond  with  the 
situation  of  that  famous  Well,  called  "Avffivov,  or.  The 
thejbwertfj  where  Ceres  is  fabled  to  have  rested  ^^ 
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CHAP.   fjfQQj  jjjg  fruitleBs  search  of  her  daughter  Pror 
w  ■»■  ■'  serpine^ 

A^rriving  upon  the  site  of  the  x^ity  of  Eleusis^ 
5ye  found  jthe  plain  to  be  covered  with  its  Ruins* 

Aqueduct.  Xhe  fifst  thing  we  npticed  was  an  Aqweducty  part 
of  which  is  entire.  Six  complete  arches  are  yet 
to  .b^  seen.     It  conducted  towards  the  Acropolis^ 

Tmfiei^  by  the  Tempk  of  Ceres.  The  remains  of  this 
Temple  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  any 
other  structure,  excepting  the  Aqueduct.  The 
paved  road  which  led  to  it  is  also  yisil)le,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple  yet  remains.  But  to 
heighten  the  interest  with  which  we  regarded 
the  rejics  of  the  Eleusinian  fane,  and  to  fulfil 
the  sanguine  expectations  we  had  formed,  the 

of  Vhe*       fragment  of  a  Statue,  mentioned  by  many  authors 

Goddess,  as  that  of  the  Goddess  herself,  appeared  in 
colossal  majesty  among  the  mouldering  vestiges 
of  her  once  splendid  sanctuary.  We  found  it, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  described  to  us  by  the 


(l)  ffheler  has  placed  tbU  teeii  farther  from  Ekusii,  on  the  road  to 
Megara  t  and  be  ipentioD^  a  imall  plain  which  he  believed  to  ha*e 
been  tbe  Rhmrian^  at  distinct  from  Eieuiis,  {see  "  Jowm.  mf»  Crft€9.** 
p,  430.  Lord,  1683.)  nhich  we  failed  to  ob^enre.  The  Plain  of  Einuia 
Is  alMut  eifcht  miles  lon^,  and  four  iu  breadth,  ff^eler  makes  tiM 
fUumtm  Plain,  *'  a  valley  only  ibrre  or  four  miles  in  cotopass." 
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Consul  at  NaupUa^  on  theside  of  the  road»  immedi-  chap. 
ately  before  entering  the  village,  and  in  the  roidet 
of  a  heap  of  dung,  buried  as  high  as  the  neck,  a 
little  beyond  the  farther  extremity  of  the  pave^ 
inentofthe  Temple.  Yet  even  this  degrading  situa- 
tion had  not  been  assigned  to  it  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  its  antient  history.  The  inhabitants  of 
-the  small  vHlage  whioh  is  now  situate  among  the 
ruins  of  Eleusis  still  regarded  this  Sialue  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  superstitious  veneration. 
They  attributed  to  its  presence  the  fertility  of  ^JJ*^'- 
their  land ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  the  inh*. 
heaped  around  it  the  manure  intended  for  their 
fields.  They  believed  that  the  loss  of  it  would  be 
followed  by  no  less  a  calamity  than  the  failure  of 
their  annual  harvests ;  and  they  pointed  to  the 
ears  qf  bearded  wheat,  among  the  sculptured  orna- 
ments upon  the  head  of  the  figure,  as  a  never- 
failing  indication  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  To 
this  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  attributed  a 
main  part  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its 
removal,  in  the  various  attempts  made  for  the 
purpose,  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  noticed  by  an  English  traveller  ^ 
With  regard  to  the  allusions  subsequently  made 
to  it  by  other  writers,  as  the  author  has  already 


■■  »         I  n 


(S)  Sir  CeorgM  fFhOer  in  167$. 
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CRAP,  concentraled  every  testimony  of  this  nature',  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
It  is  sufficient  merely  to  state>  that  this  Siaim, 
consisting  of  the  white  marble  of  "Penielicus, 
which  also  afforded  the  materials  of  the  Tempk^ 
bears  evident  marks  of  the  best  age  of  the 
Grecian  sculpture:  but  it  is  in  a  very  ruined 
state.  A  vein  of  schistus,  one  of  the  extraneous 
substances  common  to  the  Penlelican  marble, 
traversing  the  whole  mass  of  the  stone  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  Statue^  has 
suffered  decomposition  during  the  lapse  of  ages 
in  which  it  has  remained  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  by  its  exfoliation,  has 
caused  the  face  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
Statue  to  fall  off;  but  in  the  Calathus,  which 
yet  remains  as  an  ornament  of  the  head,  the 
sculpture,  although  much  injured,  is  still  fine : 
and  that  it  was  originally  finished  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  labour,  is  evident;  because, 
in  the  foliage  of  a  chaplet  which  surrounds  the 
whole,  a  small  poppy  or  pomegranate  is  repre- 
sented upon  every  leaf,  carved  and  polished 
with  all  the  perfection  of  a  Cameo.    The  remains 


(0  *'  Greek  Mwrb^,"  Camkridge^  1809.    To  which  mtj  ako  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Pmy,  at  given  in  hit  **  Vkm  ef  thi 
printed  in  1743. 
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of  the  Temple  have  been  described  by  almost    chap. 
all  the  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  Statue;  * 

and  its  dimensions  are  given  by  Chandler*.  The 
broken  shafts  and  capitals  of  the  columns  lie^ 
around,  in  promiscuous  heaps  of  ruin.  We 
sought,  without  success,  the  pedestal  believed  by 
Wheler^  to  have  been  the  base  of  the  Statue:  but 
we  discovered  the  following  Inscription  upon  a  iB^rip- 
tnarble  pedestal  of  no  considerable  magnitude. 

HESAPEIOnAFOY 

BOYAHKAIHBOYAH 

TfiN^KAIOAHMOZ 

OAO  H  N  AIXIN  KA  A  Y  Al 

ANMENANAPANKAAY 

AIOY*IAinnOYTOY 

AAAOYXHZANTOZOYrATE 

PAKAAYAEMOLTPATOYE  F 

rONONAIAnPA^AFOPOYA 

norONONAPETHXENEKEN 

**  In  honour  of  Claudia  Menahdra^  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  Philippus,  who  had  been  Torch-bearer  at 
the  Mysteries,  the  Senate  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  People  of  Athens^ 
erect  this."* 


<3)  TniTeUin  Grtece,  p.  190.     Or/  1776. 
(3)  Juuro^  into  Grtece,  p.  4S8«    Lamd.  168S. 
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We  found  aliao  anoth^,  **  in  komur  of  one  of 
ike  Ewnolpid^r  inscribed  upon  the  same  kind  of 
bluish  limestone  which  was  used  for  the  frieze 
of  the  Erecthhm  at  uiihens,  and  of  which  the 
Cetta  of  the  Temple  here  also  consisted.  The 
stone  being  partly  buried,  we  could  only  read 
the  following  characters: 

EYMOAniAANAYKOMI 

AIABIOYENEAEYZINIME . . . 
AAfinNENZAMHAETHZ 
EYZEBEIAZENEKATHZ . .  PO  .  AZ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  4» 

Eni  IEPEIAZMAOYIAZAAOAAMEIAZ 
THZKAElTOY^AYEnzeYFATPOZ 

Upon  a  very  large  cylindrical  pedestal  of 
marble,  before  a  small  church  now  occupying  a 
part  of  the  site  of  a  Temple\  perhaps  that  of 
Diana  Propykea^  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we 
found  another  Inscription :  this  was  observed  in 
the  same  place  by  Spon^  and  it  was  afterwards 
published  in  his  work'. 


(1)  See  the  En|^Avio|f  from  Sir  W.  GeW%  accnrate  View  of  EUmA^ 
M  published  in  1809  :  '*  Greek  MarUee,^'  p.  15. 

(9)  Voyage  de  Cr^e^  &c.  torn.  II.  p.  335.    d  Ib  J7«jf»,  I7S4. 
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We  must  now  break   the   thread   of  our    chap. 
narrative  respecting  the  Antiquities  of  EleusiSf  by  ^,  ^.  «f 
a  transition  as  sudden  as  was  the  cause  of  it 
Having  made  some  proposals  to  the  priest  of 
the  village  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
cemoving  the  mutilated  fragment  of  the  Statue  of 
Ceres,  and  of  using  his  influence  with  the  people 
tD  this  effect,  we  were  informed  that  these  mea« 
Bures  could  only  be  pursued  by  obtaining  a' 
Jkm&n  from  the  fVahoode  oi  Athens;  to  whom,  aa^ 
lord  of  the  manor,  all  property  of  this  descrip^ 
tion  belonged.     We  no  sooner  received  the 
information,  than  we  resolved  to  set  off  instantly 
from  Ekusis;  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object.    For  the  present,  therefore, 
our  observations  must  be  principally  confined' 
to  tiie  subject  of  this  undertaking. 

It  haa  been  before  stated,  that  Ibrahim,  our 
Tcliokadar,  was  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Gover* 
nor  oi  Athens;  the  very  person  to  whom  an 
application  in  this  instance  was  necessary.  This 
man  promised  all  the  assistance  in  his  power ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  whole  management 
of  the  affair,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  JVaiwode, 
should  be  left  to  his  discretion.    We  gave  up  «"*>«»<>•- 

^    ^     ^  *     parture  for 

the  design  we  had  formed,  of  remaining  for  the  ^^<Aeft«. 
present  at  Eleusis,  and  set  out  for  Athens. 


fU  Stera. 
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CHAP.  ^  pjy^  ^f  ^^  pavement  of  the  Fta  Sacra  is 
still  visible  after  quitting  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Ceres,  and  the  remains  of  several  monuments 
appear  upon  either  side  of  it.  The  great  ruins 
of  the  Aqueduct  are  upon  the  left.  Soon  after- 
wardsj  close  to  the  road,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  way^  appears  an  oblong  quadrangular  base 
of  some  fine  structure,  consisting  of  large  blocks 
of  white  marble,  neatly  fitted  together.  There 
are  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  Perhaps 
every  one  of  these  might  be  ascertained »  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  description  given  of  the 
objects  in  this  route  by  P.ausanias\  Soon  after 
leaving  Eleusis,  the  road  heBXS  eastward  across 
the  Thriasian  Plain,  which  is  marshy  towards 
the  sea;  and  the  remains  of  the  old  causewoi/, 
consisting  of  large  round  stones,  overgrown 
with  rushes,  along  which  the  annual  procession 
moved  from  Athens,  is  conspicuous  in  many 
places.  Here  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  river 
almost  dry,  and  saw  by  the  side  of  it  tiie 
vestiges  of  a  Temple.  Another  superb  basement 
appeared  in  this  part  of  the  road,  similarly 
constructed,   and  of  the  same  materials  with 


Pom.  Mtiea,  c.  36.  p.  86.    e4.  AMk 
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that  we  have  just  noticed.    We  also  observed    chap, 
the  Rums  of  another  Temple,  close  to  the  sea,  ^ 

upon  our  right;  of  which  one  column  yet 
remained;  and  some  of  the  stones  were  still 
standing.  This  district,  lying  towards  the  bor* 
ders  of  ^uica,  in  a  very  remote  age  constituted 
the  regal  territory  of  Crocon  *.  But  there  is  a 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  most  antieut 
geography  of  these  regions,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  duly  regarded.  It  was 
first  pointed  out  by  a  learned  ancestor  of  the 
author  of  these  Travels :  and  as  it  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  establishment  of  an  historical 
act,  namely,  the  common  origin  of  the  GiAhs 
and  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  here  briefly  stated,  as 
deduced  from  his  observations  and  founded 
upon  the  authorities  he  has  cited  ^  it  is  this, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Eleusinian  Plain,  together 
with  a  part  of  Auica*,  were  once  inchided  v«5texttnt 
within  the  limits  of  Thrac£,  whose  southern  Thr^ce^ 
frontier  extended, as  Tliucydides  informs  us*,  even 
to  the  Gulph  of  Corinth.    In  the  dispute  between 


f3)  Vid.  Patann,  ibid.  p.  91. 

(3)  See  the  '*  Qmnexmn  of  the  Amhoji,  Saxon,  and  En§Uth  Ctim^** 
Ac.  hy  fVilUam  Clarke,  M.A.  Land.  I767.  pp.65,  66,  67. 

(4)  Ti^v  f^U  *ArrM^9  ti  furk  Evftikirw  B^iut  tex^*      Strobtm.  Geojf. 
lb.  Tii. 

(5)  Thue^d.  L  ii.  c.  S9.  p.  IfX). 
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Ewnolpus  the  Tkracian,  and  Ereciheus  king  of 
Athens,  the  fbrmer  laid  claim  to  jfikens^  itself, 
as  part  of  his  father's  dotttinions.  The  capitals 
of  these  two  princes  were  not  more  than  fifteen 
miks  distant  from  each  other ;  and  thei^  was 
as  little  difference  in  their  manners  as  their 
situation.  This  appears  by  the  issue  of  the 
war,  which  was  so  amicably  concluded.  The 
terms  were,  that,  for  the  future,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  cities,  Athens  and  Eleusis,  should  be 
considered  as  one  people*;  that  the  religion* 
of  Eleusis,  the  mysteries  so  long  known,  and^ 
so  much  revered  under  that  name,-  should  be 
received  at  Athens;  the  descendants  of  £ttma(jpw 
being  entitled  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
family  of  Erectheus  to  the  crown  *. 

Tb«  Khiti.  Two  streams  of  salt  water,  called  Rkhi  hy 
Pausanias,  are  described  by  him  as  ihe  Iimit9 
between  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Aiiic  territories. 


(I)  Hygin,  c.  46. 

W  PuusoH,  lib.  i.  *A9»r»Z  (i.e.  'Evfuk'r*^ 'Eytt*kwtUi mmXtStrm n^' 
^Ahvoittt'  Diog.  Jjttert.  m  prooem.  p.  4.  Thmofd,  p.  49$.  He^ck, 
et  Suidas  in  v.  Ev/MA.a'i)«i«  These  inysteriet  were  supposed  to  coac 
orifriiially  from  Orpheus.  TSv  'EXtveman  rmt  rtXtrkf  "Op^ETX,  Mf 
'oii^Utih  iit  r^  *A#iSf«ff  \»ifu^9.  Theodoret.  TTtempeui,  "  EleoriniDrttM 
sacra  niystica  OrphbUs,  uatione  Thrax,  in  Atbenas  imporUTit.'*  St€ 
ttbo  PoUMonias, 

(3)   Ibid.    aar1te'%  ConneMon,  &c.  p.  $6-  hmi,  1*67. 
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Before  we  reached  them,  and  nearer  to  Eleusis, 
vre  had  f)assed,  as  we  have  stated^  the  bed  of 
a  river  whose  dry  and  pebbled  channel  was 
almost  exhausted  of  water.     By  the  side  of  it 
we  observed  the  remains  of  a  Temple  before 
mentioned,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
from  the  road;  and  this  stream  was  doubtless 
the  Elewdnian  Cephissus  of  Pausanias*.      As  we  JSUunnUn 
drew  near  to  the  Rhid,  the  road  passes  close  to 
the  sea;  and  here»  upon  our  left  hand,  we  saw 
a  small  lake,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  dam  that  Sait  Like, 
has  been  constructed  close  to  the  beach,  banking 
a  body  of  salt  water:  this  water,   oozing  con- 
tinually from  a  sandy  stratum,  fills  the  lake,  and 
becomes  finally  discharged,  through  two  channels, 
into  the  Gulph.    These  appear  to  have  been  the 
ducts    to   which  Pausanias  alludes  under  the 
appellation  of  the  RhSii,  which  were  severally 
sacred  to  Ceres  and  to  Proserpine:  and  there  is, 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  lake  itself  is 
at  the  least,  as  antient  as  the  time  when  the 
JSeraof  those  Divinities  stood  upon  its  bor- 
ders ;  else  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
fishes  could  have  been  preserved,  which  the 
priests  alone  were  permitted  to  take  from  the 


(4)  Pout.  Jitie.  c.  38.  p.  9S.  ed.  Euhnii. 
VOL.  VI.  RE 
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c^^'  consecrated  flood  * .  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  a 
supply  of  this  nature  was  afforded  by  any  of 
the  shallow  streams  which  might  have  been 
found  near  to  this  spot,  struggling  for  a  passage 
through  their  now  exhausted  channels.  There 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  lake,  besides  the  saline  property  of  its 
water.  Our  guides  informed  us,  that  j^fro/ietM, 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  mineral  tar,  is  often 
collected  upon  its  surface ;  which  is  extremely 
probable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sandrsiane 
stratum  whence  the  water  flows,  and  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  land  in  its  vicinity.  Two 
mills  are  now  turned  by  the  two  streams  issuing 
from  this  lake.  After  having  passed  the  RhM, 
we  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  skirting  the  base  of  a 
marble  rock  towards  the  shore,  and  cut  out  oi 
the  solid  stone,  having  the  sea  close  to  us 
upon  our  right  hand.  This  narrow  pass  was 
evidently  the  point  of  separation  between  the 
two  antient  kingdoms  of  Eumolpus  and  Erec^ 
thetis\    Hence,  turning  from  the  shore  towards 


4iMw  rmg  ii^vrif  Uti»  ai^v  fti*Ht'  Pout,  Aitie,  c.  37  •  p.  91.  cd.  Kwkmi. 

(S)  AccordiD^  to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  IMkam§e,  it  beats  Ac 
appellation  usually  bestowed  upon  such  passes,  ,of  JToA*  Semim^ 
the  m/tMy.  See  Hobhoui^s  Jemmejf  tknmgh  Atba$m^i(€.  Jiw373- 
Lmd.  1813. 
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the  lefiy  we  entered  a  narrow  valley  by  a  gentle  chap. 
ascent,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  dqfile  of  t,  ^^  > 
Daphne.  We  perceived,  that  the  perpendicular  jDaptow. 
face  of  the  rock,  upon  this  side  of  the  road,  had 
been  artificially  planed,  and  contained  niches 
for  votive  tablets,  as  they  have  been  before 
described  in  this  work.  Such  appearances  are 
always  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary 
traveller,  because  they  afford  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  foimer  sanctity  of  the  spot :  and  although 
it  may  be  difficult  to  state  precisely  what  the 
nature  of  the  ffieron  was  where  the  original  vows 
were  offered,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  explain 
why  these  testimonies  of  Pagan  piety  distin- 
guish this  particular  part  of  the  Sacred  7Vay: 
the  niches  being  situate  near  the  spot  where 
the  first  view  of  Eleusis  presented  itself  to  the 
Athenian  devotees,  in  their  annual  processioh 
to  the  city.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  rock 
^hich  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  PcEci  LE :  in  his  Journey  from  Athens,  The  Rode 

t»  •  t  called 

he  mentions  its  occurrence  before  his  arrival  PacUi. 
at  the   Rh£ti,    and  at  this  extremity  of   the 
defile*.     After  this  we  came  to  a  wall,  which 


(3)  Ti  Vlm»iXn  »aXW^im  t^Ht  «.«-.X.   Vid.  Pausan.  Altie,   c.37.  p.  91. 

«(!•  JfnAiitJ. 

R  R    2 
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CHAP,    is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  te 
i    -/-,  v  marking  Ae  site  of  a  Temple  of  Fenus  *;   and 
Fwi^**^  presently,    in  the  very  centre  of  the  defile, 
we  noticed  a  large  antieni  Tomb*,  and  arrived 
Monastery  at  the  Monastery  of  Daphne,    whose  romantic 
situation  and  picturesque  appearance,   in  the 
midst  of  rocks  and  overshadowing  pines,  has 
been  a  theme  of  admiration  amongst  aU  tra- 
vellers.    Part  of  its  materials  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Fenus,   now  mentioned.    The  Monastery  itself 
seems  to  occupy  the   situation    assigned  by 
jiieronof    Pausonios  to  8  Htcron,    containing  the  images 

Apollo,  c  r^  w\  J      ^  J 

of  Ceres,  Proserpine ,  Minerva,  and  Apollo ;  and 
which  had  been  originally  consecrated  to  the 
last  of  these  divinities'.  We  found  the  building 
in  a  ruined  state,  and  altogether  abandoned. 
Our  Ambassador  had  already  removed  some  of 
the  antiquities  which  the  place  formerly  am- 
tained;  but  we  saw  some  broken  remains  of 
Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble,  and  other  frag- 
ments   of    architectural    decorations,     whose 


(l)  Utrk ti  nSr§  *Af^«)jr«r  wmig l#m^  an)  Wfi mir§Srtt)gat  4fy«i  XUkmtim 
I{Mf.    pautan.  jfttk.  c37.  p.  91.    9^.  Kmhmi. 

(S)  PfltiMimiaf  mentions  the  nfi^  of  Tkmi»eit9,  of  Fkaae&mt,  wai 
Mitetiikemi  and  other  mmmmemit  remnrlaihte  for  their  magnitedn  —J 
the  miignifioencc.  of  their  oomtruetioii.    JML  p.  90. 

(a)  Ibid. 
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workmanship  denoted  the  best  age  of  the  Grecian    chap. 
sculpture;    and  in  all  the  pavements   of   the  \m  n^m  ^ 
Monastery  there  were  pieces  of  the  finest  verd- 
antique  breccia^    some  of  which  we   removed, 
and  sent  afterwards  to  England.    The  remains 
of  a  Theatre  are  also  visible  before  leaving  this 
deUe  upon  the  right  hand;    and  as  the  hills  view  of 
opened  at  the  other  extremity  towards  sunset,  tunBet. 
such  a  prospect  of  Athens  and  of  the  Athenian 
Plain,  with  all  the  surrounding  scenery,  burst 
upon  our  view,    as  never  has  been,  nor  can  be 
described.     It  is  presented  from  the  mouth  or 
gap,  facing  the  city,   which  divides  Corydallus 
upon  the  south,    now  called    Laurel   Mountain, 
from  Mgaleon,    a  projecting    part  of   Mount 
Pomes  upon   the  north*^     immediately  before 
descending  into  the  extensive  olive-plantations 
which  cover  all  this  side  of  the  plain,   upon 
the  banks  of  the  Cephissus.     There  is  no  spot 
whence  Athens  may  be  seen  that  can  compare 
with  this  point  of  view;  and  if,  after  visiting  the 
city,    any  one  should  leave  it  without  coming 
to  this  eminence  to  enjoy  the    prospect  here 
afforded,  he  will  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  its  grandeur;  for  all  that  Nature 
and  Art,  by  every  marvellous  combination  of  vast 


(4)  See  /MAeiur's  *'  Journey  throofh  jilbama,"  &c.  pp.  370,'371. 
Zofur.  1813. 
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and  splendid  objects,  cau  possibly  exhibit, 
aided  by  the  most  surprising  effect  of  colour, 
light,  and  shade,  is  here  presented  to  the 
spectator.  The  wretched  representations  made 
of  the  scenes  in  Greece,  even  by  the  best 
designs  yet  published  in  books  of  travels,  have 
often  been  a  subject  of  regret  among  those  who 
have  witnessed  its  extraordinary  beauties;  and, 
in  the  list  of  them,  perhaps  few  may  be  coo* 
sidered  as  inferior  to  the  numerous  delineations 
which  have  appeared  of  this  extraordinary  city. 
But  with  such  a  spectacle  before  his  eyes 
as  this  now  alluded  to,  how  deeply  does  the 
traveller  deplore,  that  the  impression  is  not 
only  transitory  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  its 
enjoyment,  but  that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of 
being  transmitted  to  the  minds  of  others.  With 
such  reflections,  we  reluctantly  quitted  the  spot; 
and  passing  downwards  to  the  plain,  crossed 
the  CephissuSf  and  entered  the  olive-groves  ex- 
tending towards  our  lejl,  over  the  site  of  tiie 
Academy.  If  we  may  trust  the  account  given 
us  by  our  Tchohadar,  there  are  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  of  these  trees ;  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  kind  we  had  seen  in  Greece  \     The 


(l)  The  most  beautiful  wood  perhaps  ever  seen  iu  Engkmd  it  that  of 
JtheiuttH  Olive,  when  polUbed.  A  tal}le  madf  of  this  wood  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egramoni.   Jt  has  been  cut  from  some  loft  of 

the 
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air    here    is    very   unwholesome    during  ihe    chap. 
Slimmer  months,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  t    -^^    i 
soil,  and  perhaps  principally  to  its  not  being 
properly  drained.     After  descending  from  the  Return  to 
defile  of  Daphne,  we   observed  a  large  Tomb 
upon  our  left:  and  before  arriving  at  the  site  of 
the  Sacred  Gate,  there  are  two  other  Tumuli;  and 
the  remains  of  an  Aqueduct  may  be  observed, 
extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Academy.    The 
Tombs   are    mentioned    by   Pausaniasj    in  his 
journey  to  Eleusis. 

In  the  evening,  we  arrived  once  more  in 
Athens  ;  and  calling  upon  our  former  compa* 
nion,  Lusieri,  were  hailed  by  him  with  the  first 
news  of  peace  between  France  and  England; — 
a  joyful  intelligence  for  us,  as  we  instantly 
resolved  to  pass  through  France,  in  our  journey 
home.  He  also  told  us  of  the  valuable  acquisi- 
tions, in  vases,  gems,  and  Tnedals,  which  he  had 
made  ip  jEgtna,  after  we  had  left  him  upon  ths^t 
island. 


The  next  morning  our  Tchohadar  waited  upon  Negotu. 
his  relation  the  fFaiwode,  and  commimicated  to  thTr^t- 
him  the  subject  of  cm*  wishes  respecting  the  "'^' 


the  olive- trte,  intended  a«  fuel  in  Athens^  which  the  author's  brother, 
the  Ute  Captain  CUtrke,  of  the  Braahel,  brought  to  this  country. 
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CHAP.  Eleusinian  marble.  After  some  deliberation, 
the  Governor  acceded  to  our  request ;  but  upon 
the  express  condition,  that  we  would  obtain  for 
him  a  small  English  telescope  belonging  to 
Signor  Lusieri.  This  request  opposed  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  our  views;  because  it 
became  necessary  to  divulge  the  secret  of  our 
undertaking  to  a  person  indeed  in  whom  we 
could  confide,  but  who  was  at  the  moment 
actually  employed  in  collecting  every  thing  of 
this  kind  for  our  Ambassador ;  who  had  pro* 
hibited  the  removal  of  any  article  of  antient 
sculpture  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  ex* 
cepting  into  his  own  warehouses,  as  an  addition 
to  the  immense  Collection  he  was  then  forming, 
in  the  name,  and  with  the  power,  of  the  British 
Nation .  Yet  there  was  no  time  to  lose :  the 
Wdiivode  might  soon  mention  the  matter  himself 
to  an  intriguing  Consul,  who  paid  him  a  daily 
visit ;  and  then,  (although  the  Statue  were  the 
fTaiwodes  property,  and,  of  course,  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  belonged  exclusively  to  him)  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  our  project  would 
be  instantly  frustrated.  Accordingly,  we  mado 
Lusieri  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair;  and 
our  generous  friend,  disdaining  every  unworthy 
consideration,  not  only  resigned  the  telescope 
^poi)  our  promise  of  sending  him  another  from 
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England^  out  very  kindly  undertook  to  present 
irhimself  to  the  fVaiwode^  and  persuade  him  to 
observe  silence  with  the  Consul  respecting  the 
measures  we  were  then  pursuing.  The  desired 
Jbrmdn  was  therefore  obtained.  To  complete 
the  whole,  it  was  now  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
Consul  himself,  for  the  use  of  the  ferry-boat 
plying  between  Sahmis  and  the  main  land;  as 
the  only  means  of  conveying  this  enormous 
piece  of  marble  to  the  Pineeus,  if  we  should  be 
80  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  our  endeavours  of 
moving  it  from  its  place  towards  the  shore. 
Such  an  application,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
excited  the  Consul's  curiosity  to  the  highest 
degree:  but  after  many  questions,  as  to  the 
object  for  which  the  boat  was  required,  we 
succeeded  in  lulling  his  suspicions;  or,  if  he 
had  any  notion  of  our  intention,  he  believed 
that  all  attempts  to  remove  the  Staixie  would  be 
made  in  vain.  A  messenger  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  put  the  boat  under  our  orders. 
Every  thing  being  now  ready,  we  set  out  again 
iox  Eleusk:  and  perhaps  a  further  narrative  of 


(l)  We  had  the  ntitfactioD  of  heariogp  that  he  hai  linee  received  it 
tafe.  It  was  a  very  fiue  telescope  made  by  Rawuien  t  and  it  wai  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  author's  frtend,  Mr.  fFaipole,  whose  Mamumrifi 
Journai  hff  afforded  a  vahiablc  addition  to  this  work. 
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CHAP,  the  means  used  by]private  indiyiduals,  unaided 
*_.  /  '  by  diplomatic  power  or  patronage,  to  procure 
for  the  University  of  which  they  are  members 
this  interesting  monument  of  the  Arts  and 
Mythology  of  Greece,  although  a  part  of  it  has 
been  already  before  the  public,  may  not  be 
deemed  an  unwelcome  addition  to  this  volume. 

Metbod         The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  not 

devised  for 

remoYing  trivial:  we  carried  with  us  from  Athens  but  few 
#/  ctnu  implements :  a  rope  of  twisted  herbs,  and  some 
large  nails,  were  all  that  the  city  afforded,  as 
likely  to  aid  the  operation.  Neither  a  wheeled 
carriage,  nor  blocks,  nor  puUeys,  nor  even  a 
saw,  could  be  procured.  Fortunately,  we  found 
at  Eleusis  several  long  polel;,  an  axe,  and  a  small 
saw  about  six  inches  in  length,  such  as  cutlers 
sometimes  adapt  to  the  handle  of  a  pocket  knife. 
With  these  we  began  the  work.  The  stoutest 
of  the  poles  were  cut,  and  pieces  were  nailed  in 
a  triangular  form,  having  transverse  beams  at 
the  vertex  and  base.  Weak  as  our  machine  was, 
it  acquired  considerable  strength  by  the  weight 
of  the  Statue,  when  placed  upon  the  transverse 
beams.  With  the  remainder  of  the  poles  were 
made  rollers,  over  which  the  triangular  frame 
migUt  move.  The  rope  was  then  fastened  to 
each  extremity  of  the  transverse  beams.    This 
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simple  contrivance  succeeded,  when  perhaps  chap. 
more  complicate  machinery  might  have  failed : 
and  a  mass  of  marble  weighing  near  two  tons 
was  moved  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  or  AcropolU 
of  Eleusisj  and  froni  thence  to  the  sea»  in  about 
nine  hours. 

An  hundred  peasants  were  collected  from  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis,  and  near 
fifty  boys.  The  peasants  were  ranged,  forty  on 
each  side,  to  work  at  the  ropes;  some  being 
employed,  with  levers,  to  raise  the  machine, 
when  rocks  or  large  stones  opposed  itn  progress^ 
The  boys  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  work 
^t  the  ropes  and  levers,  were  engaged  in  taking 
up  the  rollers  as  fast  as  the  machine  left  them, 
and  in  placing  them  again  i|i  the  front. 


But  the  super-stition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Difficulties 
EleusUj  respecting  an'  idol  which  they  all  re-  tend.''' 
garded  as  the  protectress  of  their  fields,  was  not 
the  least  obstacle  ta  be  qvercone.  In  the 
evening,  soon  after  our  arrival  with  the  Jrmdn, 
an  accident  happened  which  had  nearly  put  an 
e^d  to  the  undertaking.  While  the  inhabitants 
were  conversing  with  the  Tchohqdar,  as  to  ^e 
q^ans  of  it^  removal,  an  o:^^  iQoaed  froni  its 
yoke,  came  and  placed  itself  before  the  Statue; 
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CHAP,  and,  after  butting  with  its  horns  for  some  time 
against  the  marble,  ran  off  with  considerable 
speed,  bellowing,  into  the  Plain  of  Eleusis. 
Instantly,  a  general  murmur  prevailed;  and 
several  women  joining  in  the  clamour,  it  was 
with  difficulty  any  proposal  could. be  made. 
'*  Thy  had  been  alway$r  they  said,  **  famous  far 
their  com ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  cease 
when  the  Statue  was  removed.^  Such  were  exactly 
the  words  of  Cicero  with  respect  to  the  Sid- 
Bans,  when  Ferres  removed  the  Statue  of  Ceres : 
—  **  QudD,  Cerere  violata,   omnes  cultus 

JRUCTUSQUE  CeRERIS  IN    Hli»  LOCIS  INTERIISSE 

ARBiTRAKTUR '•**  It  wRs  late  at  night  before 
these  scruples  were  removed.  On  the  following 
morning,  November  the  twenty-second^  the  boat 
arrived  from  Salamis,  attended  by  four  monks, 
who  rendered  us  all  the  service  in  their  power ; 
but  they  seemed  perfectly  panic-struck  when 
we  told  them  that  it  was  our  intention  to  send 
the  Statue  in  their  vessel  to  the  Pineeus;  and 
betrayed  the    helplessness    of    infants    when 


(1)  Cktro  in  f^err.  Sb,  iv.  e.  51.  The  eircanutancct  which  atCcndal 
th«  nttoTtl  of  th«  Siahut  of  Qrr«  and  IMpiOtmm  ttom  the  Tempit 
at  Jgwo,  by  Vtrrm^  were  vay  limiUr  to  tboM  which  oppotcd 
mItm  to  our  undcrtokinf .— "  Mil ptUeMhtd^  feriemh,  awylifBdh 
fidifpMtmm demMw, «lfM €uptrUiim,pmrdifteUm vkkbtOmJ'  Vi^ 
Ub.  !▼•  €.48. 
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persuaded  to  join  in  the  labour.  The  people  had 
assembledi  and  stood  aromidf  the  Statue;  but  no 
one  among  them  ventured  to  begin  the  work. 
They  believed  that  the  arm  of  any  person  would 
fall  off  who  should  dare  to  touch  the  marble^  or 
to  disturb  its  position.  Upon  festival-days  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  place  before  it  a  burn- 
ing lamp.  Presently,  however,  the  Priest  of 
Eleusis,  partly  induced  by  entreaty,  and  partly 
terrified  by  the  menaces  of  the  Tchohadar,  put 
on  his  canonical  vestments,  as  for  a  ceremony 
of ,  high  mass,  and,  descending  into  the  hollow 
where  the  Statue  remained  upright,  after  the 
rubbish  around  it  had  been  taken  away,  gave 
the  first  blow  with  a  pickaxe  for  the  removal  of 
the  soil,  that  the  people  might  be  convinced  no 
calamity  would  befal  the  labourers.  The  work 
then  went  on  briskly  enough:  already  the 
immense  mass  of  marble  began  to  incline  from 
its  perpendicular ;  and  the  triangular  frame  was 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  that,  as  the  Statue 
felU.  it  came  gradually  upon  the  transverse 
beams.  The  rope  was  then  cut,  and  fastened 
as  traces;  one  half  of  it  upon  either  side;  and 
our  machine,  supported  by  wooden  rollers,  was 
easily  made  to  move.  In  this  manner,  at  mid- 
day, it  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  above 
the  old  port;  whence  the  descent  towards  the 
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shore,    although  among  ruins,  and  obstructed 
by  large  stones,  was  more  easy. 

New  difficulties  now  occurred.  It  was  found 
that  the  water  near  to  the  shore  was  too  shallow 
to  admit  the  approach  of  the  boat  from  Stibtmis, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Stattte  on  board ;  and 
the  old  quay  of  Eleusis,  which  consisted  of 
immense  blocks  of  marble  stretching  out  into 
deeper  water,  was  in  such  a  ruined  state,  that 
several  wide  chasms  appeared,  through  which 
the  water  flowed.  Across  these  chasms  it 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  temporary 
bridges,  for  which  timber  would  be  required ; 
and  even  then  the  boat  could  not  be  brought 
close  enough  to  the  extremity  of  the  quay 
to  receive  the  Statue.  Here  the  whole  of  our 
project  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  its  ter- 
mination ;  for  it  was  quite  impossible,  without 
any  mechanical  aid,  to  raise  a  mass  of  marble 
weighing  nearly  two  tons,  so  as  to  convey  it 
into  the  boat.  At  this  critical  moment,  when 
we  were  preparing  to  abandon  the  undertakings 
a  large  Casiot  vessel  made  her  appearance, 
sailing  between  Salamis  and  the  Eleusinian  coast, 
TVe  instantly  pushed  oiBf  in  the  boat,  and  hailed 
her ;  and  the  Captain  consenting  to  come  oti 
shore,  we  not  only  hired  his  ship  to  take  the 


I 
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Siiaiue  to  Smyrna,  but  also  engaged  the  assistance 
of  his  crew,  with  their  boats  and  rigging,  to 
assist  in  its  removal.  These  men  worked  with 
spirit  and  skill ;  and  made  the  rest  of  the  ope- 
ration  a  mere  amusement.  At  sunset,  we  saw 
the  Statue  stationed  at  the  very  utmost  extre- 
mity of  the  pier-head. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  November  the  Snccmof 
iiffenty- third,  two  boats  belonging  to  the  vessel,  taking. 
and  the  Salamis  ferry-boat,  were  pliaced  along* 
side  of  each  other,  between  the  ship  and  the 
pier;  and  planks  were  laid  across,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  stage,  upon  which  the  Casiot  sailors 
might  work  the  blocks  and  ropes.  A  small 
cable  was  also  warped  round  the  Statue ;  and 
twelve  blocks  being  brought  to  act  all  at  once 
upon  it,  the  Goddess  was  raised  almost  to  the 
yard-arm ;  whence,  after  remaining  suspended 
a  short  time,  she  was  lowered  into  the  hold ;  and 
the  Eleusinians  taking  leave  of  her ',  the  vessel 
sailed  for  Smyrna.  Having  thus  ended  the 
narrative  of  our  adventure,  we  may  now  con- 
clude our  observations  concerning  the  Ruins  of 


(1)  They  predicted  the  wreck  of  the  ship  which  should  convey  tt : 
and  it  it  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  augury  was  completely 
fulfilled,  in  the  loss  of  the  Princesta  merchantman,  off  Beae^  Head, 
having  the  Siatue  on  board. 
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(JHAT.    Eleims.    These  have  been  since  surveyed  with 
^^  80  much  attention  by  other  travellers,  that  we 

^^^^  shall  merely  state  such  things  as  may  perhaps 
suuMiu     jjj^yg  escaped  their  notice^ 

•  •  • 

x<Nic  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  ''  Long  Walls' 

of  jiihens,  which  extended  from  the  jicropoUs  to 
the  sea,  and  inclosed  the  Pirceeus,  were  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Athenian  city  i  but  this  is  by  no 
means  true.  Such  a  method  of  connecting  the 
harbours  with  the  citadels  of  Greece^  was  a  very 
general  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 
Grecian  people,  in  all  places  where  the  Acropolis 
was  not  actually  situate  upon  the  shore.  This, 
for  example,  was  the  case  at  Corinth :  it  may 
also  be  remarked  at  Megara,  and  at  Eleusis. 
The  Acropolis  of  Eleusis  is  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  harbour.  Between  the  base  of  the 
hill  upon  which  the  Citadel  stood,  and  the  sea» 
this  distance  is  occupied  by  a  small  plain;  and 
from  the  number  of  ruined  foundations,  the 
vestiges  of  temples^  and  of  other  Hiera^  all  over, 
this  plain  towards  the  sea,  we  were  inclined 
to  differ  •from  JVheler,  and  from  eveiy  other 
traveller,  by  considering  this  piece  of  land  as 
the  identical  spot  called  Rharium;  where, 
according  to  the  antient  traditions  of  Eleusis, 
com  was  first  sovm.    The  severe  ilbiess  with 
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Avhich  Tripiolemus  was  afflicted,  and  from  which    chap. 
he  was  restored  to  health  by  Ceres^  is  still  v,    ^\    / 
liable   to    attack  all    who   expose  themselves 
to  the  malaria  now  covering  this  part  of  the 
Eleusinian  territory:    and  the  evil  might  again 
be  removed,  as  it  then  was,  by  subjecting  the 
same  spot  once  more  to  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture; carefully  cleansing  and  draining  the 
soil.     This  being  the  Rharian  Plain ;    the  great  of  the 
plain  of  Eleusis,   upon   the   other  side  of  the  ^dT*".. 
jicropolis^   towards  the  west,   is   consequently  ^^^ 
the  Tkriasian.     The  Rharian  Plain  being  small, 
and  between  the  Citadel  and  the  sea,  was  in  all 
probability 'Occupied,  in  antient  times,  by  the 
city  of  Eleusisp    and  by  many  of    its   sacred 
buildings.     The  remains  of  the  two  Long  Wallsy 
which  extended  from  the  Citadel  to  the  sea^  and 
inclosed  the  port^  are  yet  visible;  and  within 
this    inclosure    were    perhaps    the    temples  of 
Triptolemus  and   of  Neptune  K      The  ^rea  and  Temples  oi 
jiltar  of  Triptolemus  were  undoubtedly  within  mu*,  of 
the  Rharian  Plain  *.     The  temple  of  Diana  Pro-  anToT*' 
pyhea  was,  of  course,  as  its  name  implies,  the  ^J^^^a. 
Holy  Gate  of  the  Citadel ;  and  probably  it  stood 


(l)  Vid.  Pavtanue  jiUie.  c,38.  pp.  92, 93.     ed.  KuhnU. 

(S)  T§  a  wtiln  ri  'Pa^in,  ».  r.  X.     'EfvmS^m  "AXai  »«X«9^ini  TPIIZTO- 

ASMOT,  m}  BXIMOZ  Ii/jvvm'w.     Ibid.  p.  93. 
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upon  or  near  to  the  spot  which  is  now  occnpied 
by  a  small  Church  or  Chapel  upon  the  brow 

Temple  of  the  hill.  That  of  Ceres,  built  during  the 
administration  of  Perides,  by  Ictinus  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  j^thens,  and  mentioned 
by  Plut(trch\  by  Strah*,  and  by  Fttnivius*,  was 
perhaps  destroyed  before  the  invasion  of  jilaric, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  and  even 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the  second;  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  him.  But  as  Phidias 
presided  over  all  the  artists  employed  to  com- 
plete it%  and  the  marble  of  Mount  Penielicus 
was  employed  in  its  construction,  it  is  easily 
to  be  recognised  in  those  Ruins  among  which 
the  Statue  was  discovered;  an  area  or  pave- 
ment, leading  to  it,  being  of  Pentelican  marble, 
and  still  existing,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Thriasian  Plain,  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
jicropolis.     The    antient    port  of   Eleusis   was 

Fort  of  entirely  artificial ;  being  inclosed  by  a  semicir- 
cular pier  of  white  marble.  Going  to  this  port 
from  the  modern  village  {which  does  not  con- 
tain forty  houses),    along  the  remains  of  the 


(l)  Phiiarch.  in  Pencl.  vol.  I.   p.  159. 
(3)  Sirabon.  Gct)<r.  Hh.  U. 

(3)  ruruv.  in  Praefat. 

(4)  TlmfTtt  2ii  ^irn  mmi  leifrm  Wi^iuirpg  h  ttir^  ^RIMA'Z.     Piau^ri:,. 
in  PericL 
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northern  wall,  you  come  to  the  ruins  of  another  ^^^^* 
large  Temple,  consisting  of  prodigious  masses  of  -m— ■  * 
stone  and  marble.  Here,  then,  was  one  of  the 
temples  before  mentioned;  perhaps  that  of  Nep- 
tune, being  so  near  to  the  port.  At  a  distance 
to  the  right  in  what  we  have  considered  as 
the  Kharian  Plain,  is  another  considerable  Ruin, 
a  part  whereof  is  yet  standing;  and  the  founda- 
tions of  other  structures  may  be  discerned. 
All  this  plain,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
sea,  is  covered  with  the  fragments  of  former 
works;  and  upon  this  side  was  the  Theatre;  the  ^f**«"* 
form  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  upon 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  near  the  southern  wall 
leading  to  the  sea.  Upon  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  are  the  vestiges  of  the  Citadel;  also  ^^^^^ 
some  excavations,  which  were  used  as  cisterns, 
similar  to  those  of  other  cities  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Looking  down  upon  the  great  Thriasian 
Plain  from  the  top  of  this  rock  (whose  shape  is 
an  oblong  parallelogram,  lying  nearly  parallel 
to  the  shore),  the  back  of  the  spectator  being 
towards  the  sea,  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
OF  Cerbs  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west 
angle;  and  to  the  left  of  this,  in  the  road  to 
Megara,  exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  route^  is  the  fFell 

s  s   2 
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CHAP,    called  by  him '  af6m¥,   close  to  the  foundatioii 

%     ■»■■■/  of  some  Hieron  or   Temple.     A  little  &rther 

towards  the  lejl  lies   the   colossal  marble  Torso 

of  a  Ciofij  or  of  a  Sphinx^  which  was  before 

noticed  in  our  arrival  at  Eleusis  from  Megara. 

Return  to  Having  thus  amply  gratified  our  curiosity 
^^  with  regard  to  the  remains  of  this  remarkable 
city,  and  accomplished  the  object  of  our  wishes 
by  the  removal  of  the  Statue  of  Ceres^  we 
returned  in  high  spirits  to  j^thens,  to  prepare 
for  a  journey  through  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Thes* 
SALY,  PiEKiA,  Macedonia,  and  Thhace,  to 

Constantinople. 


At9»  ^i«f  \^i9  S,9i$99§  mti9^t¥fuu9.  PausGH.  Juica,  c39.  p.  94.  ed.Xdkjia. 
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Ba0'iX/(j0'i|c 1*0 

AiViirov  Bioc,    «o2  Mi^oi  'EXXfyFiori    fccrc^  wpoa" 

Oi/ciyc  rfc  ^pfi^rorfitiat  ^Avrvyiov  rov  l&v(ar» 

riov 3  •     0 

— "'Erc/ooc  |icr(j  rai  rov  Qtit^pdarov  •  •  .  .  3  •  10 
^AXi^dyhpov  rov  MaKiioyot  Ivropla  iid  ar/vity      .1.0 
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^Ay6o\6yiOy,  ytorvwuSiy  hopdrnfiiyoy  iU  rd  AXirif 
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^A6paro^  IIAc/ioc 6*0 

*Ajr(JoToXoc  viorvrtSiU,  koi  KoKd  iifiiyot  eh  wir(l 

^(yoc 6-10 

■  *'Erf/ooc  op^iydpiot 5-10 

AroXXwFioc  Tifpov  itd  mi'^itv  arXJv      •     .     •     •  0  •  10 
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l^oowopofAa'^la  Bid  arl^oy  Kotyvy  wtpiypdfovva  ro 

Kardtrvfyoy  rijc  KuyffTayriyovr6Ksvt   ••.•2.0 

Vai^dpov,  Aificov,   Kal   ^AXowovc*    ical    tyov  wpo^ 

ivrtirof  Biffyijcric  dirrtla  •..•••v.0*4 
TtawoyiKoy,  owov  wtpiiyjtt  ipfAtiyiiat  iia^Spov  ••3*0 
Tiapyiov  Ai^ikSv  to  TtrpdyXuatroyf  yewrrl  rvrttOiy, 
rfV^/lfiiyoy  /ac  X/(fic  Kal  ^uydc  fidkiara  f«c  rd 
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Kord  wdffay  Xiliy,  Kal  fii  dfXXovc  nydt  raX«i« 

wifffAoir^  X^pU  ovyfcard^viy 80  •     0 

Ty^ioiiyioi  Ttpi  dpiO^rfTiKrft  fiiB4Bov  .  •  •  •  •  3  •  10 
TytifAiKd  waXaiiiy  nyav  ^i\oo6^y  iU  awXi^y  fpdviy  1  •  10 
TyttfjioKoyiKoy  Tpv9o\wpd,  ytuerrl  rvwuQly  •  •  •  0  •  15 
TfiafAfiariK^  tou    AavKdpiUK   fiird    wpooBifKtfc  xal 

KaWuirtirfiov  ^trifiarot     ;..•••••     .4*0 
TpaiAfiariKti  *£XXi7viki|  *Ayrayiov   K.arTi^6pov     •     %     8  •  10 

T pafifiariKvi   hiairapitiyo^   •• 3*0 

Fpa^^ariKfj  ^toStipov  Faf^  B<j3X/a  Tieraapa  .3*0 
TpafifiariKif  r^y  fi\o9o6tKoy  ^Earitrrfifitfy  ^  iniy 
rofiot  ^AydKwrii.  rqfc  retpa^artK^t  nwipat 
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OdyaToy   aifrov    • 1  »  10 

Aioyiyovf  Aatprlov  npl  Bwy,  ^oyiidruy  Kal 
^Awo^iyfidrtfy  riy  iy  ^iXooo^iq  n^BoKifAtfvdy' 
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Wac 0-12 
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Eiayyikioy,  hopSufAiyoy  tit  woXXd  ikXtTij,  p.i  rd 
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iiy^of  ffvyKardfiainy 10  •     0 

IIa/oaicXi|riK.ij   ytu^  TPwaSiloa,  xal  iwifieXiic   hop' 

OuOiiira 20  •    0 

TliyrriKocrrdpiov  wapo^oiu^ 12  •     0 

Il£/oiy/oa^j|  *lipd  roy  ^lyq,  "Opovg,  fjiird  r^c  'Aico- 

XovOiat    r^c    dyiat    AiKartpiyti^,    xai    kripvv 

wdyv  d0tXifjitiy   Birfyifa$uy     • 2  *  10 

Hipl   rij^   Siarpifirji:  liq  *Ei>iHay  roy  KufAifroy  rt/c 

"ApKToy  Tou    fAtydXov   Aouk6q  r^c   'Putraia^         0  •   10 
Ylirpa    ^KayidXov    tfrot   Siavdi^fi<nt    ruy    ii^oyiuy 

ruy  Svu  *EiKicXffaiiiy  'AKoroXic^c  cai   ^vriKtJQ, 
I         ffvyypai^iiaa  wapd  tljXiov  Mriyidrti     .  .     .     8         0 

TloXtfJLiKrit  Ti^yfiq  ipfirjyda  fAtrH  rf}y  rd^iy  roy  orrpa" 

revfAdroy  r^c  fitydXtjt  *P»iraiac 3  •     0 

TlpOKTiKd,  tjrot    Tltpiypa^tl   ruy    TYpdHtay  rrjt    Ae- 

airri^,  owov  tyiyiy  eic  Vkiptrofilay  rij^  HoXoyiat 

KQTd  TOVQ.ljQS 0  •   10 

T^poiTKvyfirdpioy  r^c  /Sa^tXir^c  xai  (nfiavfitat  Moyijc 

r^c  fjieyi<rT7ft  dylat  Aatfpcu,  tov  dyiov  'AOava- 

trlov  rov  iy  rf  "AB^ 1*0 

Srayoc <     ....  0  •  10 

Zn^oXoy/a,  ytwnl  rvwuBtiva  fierd  wpooB^Ktf^  rtyot 
dyayxaia^  tou  'Kawepiyouy    rov  "OpBpov,    Kal 

r^c  Aiirovpyiac •     •  0  •     5 

YtvXXiirovpyiKoy  fierd  riyot  viat  irpooOrfKrit  ...  0  •     6 

^vyritra  rov  9iXoff6fov  *l<rropia      ;••-.•  1  •     0 
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ijbr.      S0L 

ILvyrayfJLartoy  N/oy,  wtpiiyov  ri|F  wpkwowav  avrf 
^AKoXovdiav  TJapaKXt/rttifv  r^  Skiff  'Efiio/id" 
iot,.    Ni/v    TO  wpurar    rvwuOh^,    tat    dx/nfiiK 

iiopBuBiv       1  •  10 

YMwayfidnov  QtQXoytK^^  iraiBtiat 16  •    0 

Zifyo^ic,     vnairrl    rvr^Bttra    fAiTd    wpofrBipniQf    gat 

Tivuv  tvy^uy   cV  Tf  riXu 2  •  10 

— ^  'E,Tipa    ofiota    y^pwrtt/Jiiyif S  •  10 

^ipd  rJv  dyiuv  Viaripuv  iU  rov  ^Idfi    .     •     .     •  10  •     0 
2i//ie«v  QtatrdkoyUrif  ciV  dtrXtfy  fpdffty  ^pic  fnrf* 

Kardjiainy 22 

Td  dwayra   rpaicrtKa  rZy  ToirtK*iy  Kal  OiKOVfityi' 

Kay  dyi6ty  lLvv6^uy,  tif  T6fiovt  iv*»  •     •     •     124  •     0 

Tapii^  fie  rate  Tlooracc 0-15 

TirpaevdyytXoy  «*c  ^apaxrifpa  fjtiyay,  fAtrd  wpoo^ 
OrfKffv   r^f  *AiroKaXv}l/£Uf,    Kal  fii  TliyaKa   rUr 
'pr/ruy  r^  UaXatdt,    rd  otrola  ivpltrKoyrai  fk 
rut  riatrapa  E^vayyiXta  Kal  ^AroKdXwffiv     •     .     7  •     0 

— "Ere/DOK   cU  \apnKrifpa  'junKpoy    iid  iyKdXrtop     7*0 
*^E.rBpoy    tU    OrfKTiy    j^pvffovy 10-0 

Tpayu^lai  rov  Tlirpov  Mcratrraaiov.  yyy  wpurop 
fAiva^paaBuirai  cic  ri|K  t^iripav  iidXixroy* 
iU  ^6fiovt  Bifa 4  •  10 

Tpi^hoy  ytOTVTudiy 22 

^pttmayiKif   ^toXoyla  rov  QtoXoyuandrov  Mffrpa^ 

jroXirOv  M(^<7ic/3ac  TlXdruyoc 8-0 

l^poyoypd^of    fitrd    irpntrBifKrit    yiat    rJr  tovpKtiy 

Bao'cXctfi' 8-0 

liptitrroifdua  'EXXtfyierrl  iitrai^paaBuva  Ik  r^  Aori* 
Ft^oc  eU  Ttjy  'EXXiiytKtiy  ^uyify  wapd  *Ait«i- 
yiov  Bvfavriov  ^  vdyv  W^Xi^Mirar*^  wpdt  Bta* 
Kdaiifiviy  Hduy  ray  Niay 1*0 
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Ur,     S0L 

X/»vff<Mnyyiy   ^ludvyov   Jipvaoirrfffiov,    rvy   wpiirov 

fiirafpaa6u(ra    ,' 32  .     0 

YaXrjf/oeoK  f^iy*^  norvwaSey  eic  ^apaKrrjpa  fiiyay     4  •  10 

'Krepoy    fitKpdy 1   •     2 

'Erepoy  *E^rfyip-6y  rov  *Ayariov  •     .     .     .     •      8*0 
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"I 
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'[tpo\6yioy   (TKiro,   (xtrd  Staf6poy    KaWuxurfidTuy  6  •  10 

''Ertpoy   ^vfftafiiyoy 8»0 

*[lpo\4yioy  fiiya,  r6  Xsydfityoy  rrj^   BXa^/ac     •     .  10  -     0 

— *'Er«/»ov  ofiQioy  ^virttfiiyoy 13  •     0 
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No.  11. 


TEMPERATURE  of  the  ATMOSPHERE, 

ACCORDING   10 

DIURNAL  OBSERVATION; 

WITH 

A  CORRESPONDING  STjtTEMEST  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  ENGLAND 

During  tlie  aime  Pertodi 

LATTXR  BXIHO   BXTKACTKD  FROIC  A  RBOZSTBR  KBPT  IK  THE  APARTXKVTS  OF  TUB  WOTAL 
80CISTT  or  LONDON,  BT  ORDBR  OF  THB  PRBSIDBNT  AND  COO  NOIL. 


N.B.  7%e  ObtervatymB  during  the  Joumeff  were  alwapi  made  at  IVeon;  thtee  eftikg 
Royal  Sochetjf  at  Two  p.  M. ;  amd  bUk  on  the  ScaU  of  FahrenkeU. 


OtMenmtlon  on  the 
Scmie  of  Fahrenheit 

Where  mad& 

When  made. 

82* 

Acre,  in 

Syria,  N.  lat.  32\  57*. 

July  J  7. 

82 

Acre, 

July  18. 

83 

Acre, 

July  19. 

flS 

Acre, 

July  20. 

82 

At  sea. 

off  Mount  Carmel, 

July  21. 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  33\  24'. 

July  22. 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  33\  48'. 

July  23. 

81 

At  sea; 

N.  lat.  33*.  40'. 

July  24. 

61 

At  sea. 

N.  lal.  33*.  6'. 

July  25. 

81 

At  sea. 

N.Iat.31\  32'. 

July  2^. 

81 

At  sea, 

N.  lat.  31".  47'. 

July  27. 

80 

At  sea. 

N.lat.  31".  59'. 

July  28. 

61 

At  sea, 

N.  lat.  32*.  4'. 

July  29. 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  32\ 

July  3a 

82 

At  sea^ 

N.  lat.  31*.  40', 

July  31. 

«a  thei 


Of. 


66 
69 

77 
73 
79 
79 
Ti 
69 
71 
76 
72 
68 
66 
74 
72 
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Otaervatkm  on  the 

SoKle.oT  Pmhrenhelt.                    Where  made. 

Obsemtion  In  Londoi 
When  made.       on  the  tune  Day* 

81 

€  Off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  ^ 
1          N.lat.  3f.40'.           J 

August    1. 

74 

82 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    2. 

74 

8S 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    3* 

6» 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August   4. 

71 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    5. 

68 

83 

Aboukir  bay, 

August   6. 

72 

83 

Aboukir  bay, 

August    7* 

76 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    8. 

78 

85 

Rosetta, 

August    Q, 

68 

92 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Melubis, 

August  10. 

74 

89 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  £1-Buredgiat,  August  1 1. 

76 

89 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Bulac, 

August  12. 

76 

90 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Bulac, 

August  13. 

70 

91 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Bulac, 

August  14. 

71 

91 

Cairo, 

August  15. 

7S 

91 

Cairo, 

August  16. 

70 

93 

Cairo, 

August  17  • 

75 

92 

Cairo, 

August  18. 

78 

91 

Cairo, 

August  19. 

74 

91 

Cairo, 

August  20. 

79 

91 

Cairo, 

August  21. 

71 

90 

Desert  east  of  the  Nile, 

August  22. 

71 

85 

c  Pinnacle  of  theGreater  Pyramid 
i                  of  Djiza, 

I  August  23. 

69 

91 

Cairo, 

August  24. 

78 

92 

Cairo, 

August  25. 

71 

90 

Cairo, 

August  26. 

69 

92 

Cairo, 

August  27. 

78 

87 

Cairo, 

August  28. 

74 

87 

Cairo, 

August  29. 

76 

• 

66 

Cairo, 

August  30. 

76     • 

87 

Cairo, 

August  31. 

68 
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Otaendian  an  the 

Olnmnki 

■taLoBli 

DoleorRiihtaibeit 

Where  ina«le« 

When  mule.       on  the 

nel%. 

89 

Cairoy 

Sept.    1. 

68 

90 

Cairo, 

Sept.   2. 

66 

83 

(Jpon  the  Nile, 

near 

Amus, 

Sept.   3. 

69 

84 

Upon  the  Nile,  i 

□ear 

Machallet, 

Sept.    4. 

66 

84 

Rosetta, 

Sept.    5. 

73 

82 

Rosetta, 

Sept.*  6. 

69 

81 

Rosetta, 

Sept.    7* 

66 

81 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.    8. 

68 

81 

Aboakir  bay, 

Sept.    p. 

70 

82 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  10. 

66 

83 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  1 1 . 

65 

82 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  1 2. 

62 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept  13. 

65 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  14. 

66 

82 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  15. 

70 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  16. 

68 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  17. 

68 

76 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  18. 

71 

76 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  19. 

f9 

78 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  20. 

67 

80 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  21. 

64 

80 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  22. 

56 

78 

At  sea,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  Sept.  23. 

63 

78 

At  sea,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile^  Sept.  24. 

61 

78 

At  sea,     N.  lat 

.zsr 

.30'. 

Sept  25. 

59 

78 

At  sea,     N.  lat. 

34\ 

5(y. 

Sept.  26. 

61 

78 

At  sea,     N.  lat. 

35'. 

55\ 

Sept.  27. 

70 

76 

At  sea,     N.  lat. 

35». 

50'. 

Sept  28. 

67 

74 

At  sea. 

Sept.  29. 

69 

74 

At  sea. 

Sept.  30. 

64 

72 

At  sea,  near  Rhodes, 

t 

Oct  1. 

59 

71 

At  sea,  near  Rhodes, 

Oct  2. 

€5 

74 

At  sea,  near  the  Island  £piscopij 

1,  Oct.  3. 

€5 

/ 
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Obieivtttloii  on  the 

Seals  orPUiienlieit^                    When  made. 

75            At  sea,  near  the  Island  Stanchio, 

When  nade. 

Oct.   4. 

ObfcrratioD  in  Londo* 
on  the  rama.Day. 

61 

76 

Stanchio, 

Oct.    5. 

61 

77 
77 
76 

Stanchio, 
Stanchio, 
Stanchio, 

Oct.    6. 
Oct.    7. 
Oct.    8. 

57 

58 
58 

76 

At  sea,  near  Patmos, 

Oct.    9. 

61 

76 

74 
69 

At  Patmos,  in  the  port, 
AtPatmos,     Ditto, 
At  Patmos,     Ditto, 

Oct.  10. 
Oct.  11. 
Oct.  12. 

65 
61 

58 

74 

Ditto,  smaller  Harbour  of  DittOj 
Ditto,  smaller  Harbour  of  Ditto, 

,  Oct.  13. 
Oct.  14. 

63 
63 

75 
72 

At  sea,  near  Naxos, 
Island  of  Naxos, 

Oct.  15. 
Oct.  1(5. 

60 
60 

72 
76 

At  sea,  near  Naxos, 
Island  of  Naxos, 

Oct.  17. 
Oct.  18. 

58 
59 

76 
76 

At  sea,  near  Paros, 
Islandof  Paros, 

Oct.  IQ. 
Oct.  20. 

54 
50 

77 
75 

(  Parian  marble  quarries  of  Mar- 
^                    pessus. 
Harbour  of  Syra, 

I  Oct.  21. 
Oct.  22. 

45 

47 

78 
75 

Harbour  of  Syra, 
At  sea,  near  Zi'a, 

Oct.  23. 
Oct.  24. 

53 
50 

74 
76 

Island  of  Zia, 
Island  of  Z'la, 

Oct.  25. 
Oct.  2(5. 

53 
56 

80 

78 

Cape  Suninm, 
Near  Athens, 

Oct.  27. 
Oct.  28. 

56 
49 

80 
66 
64 

Athens^ 
Athens, 
Athens, 

Oct.  29. 
Oct.  30. 
Oct.  31. 

54 
59 
62 

60 

Athens, 

Nov.  1. 

60 

62 
48 
70 

Athens, 

Summit  of  Mount  Hymettus, 

Athens, 

Nov.  2. 
Nov.  3. 
Nov.  4. 

56 
42 

48 
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ObMrration  on  the 
Scale  of  Fahrenheit. 

Where  nade. 

ObMTvationlnliODA 
When  made.       ostlMiaaielky 

68 

At  sea>  near  ^gina, 

Nov.    5. 

38 

68 

Epiida, 

Nov.   6. 

42 

67 

Hieron  of 

'  iBsculapius, 

Nov.   7- 

40 

67 

Nauplia, 

# 

Nov.    8. 

47 

67 

Argos,   ' 

Nov.   g. 

48 

62 

Carvati,  near  Mycenae, 

Nov.  10. 

48 

61 

Sicyon, 

Nov.  11. 

53 

6S 

Corinth, 

Nov.  12. 

48 

68 

Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

Nov.  13. 

44 

62 

Stadium  of  the  Isthmia, 

Nov.  14. 

43 

64 

Bath  of  Helen,  at  Cenchreae, 

Nov.  15. 

53 

6S 

Caneta, 

Nov.  16. 

55 

67 

Eleusis, 

Nov.  17. 

54 

61 

Athens, 

Nov.  18. 

50 

60 

,  Athens, 

Nov.  19. 

42 

62 

Athens, 

Nov.  20. 

41 

61 

Athens, 

Nov.  21. 

44 

68 

Eieusis, 

Nov.  22. 

41 

74 

Eleusis, 

Nov.  23. 

37 

64 

Athens, 

Nov.  24. 

48 

60 

Athens, 

Nov.  25. 

46 

61 

Athens, 

Nov.  26. 

45 

65 

Athens, 

Nov.  27. 

36 

62 

Athens, 

Nov.  28. 

37 

68 

Athens, 

Nov.  29. 

29 

67 

Athens, 

Nov.  30. 

36 
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No.  III. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES 


VISITED   IN  THE  AUTHOB^S  ROUTE. 


N.B.  Tfo  attempt  koM  b§en  made  upon  the  preeeai  oeeatUm  to  etate  tke  /Mffonott; 
reiaHng  principally  to  Sea  Fojfogee,  tkejf  are  met  preeUeljf  Jiniovii. 


1801. 

Julyn. 

18. 

19. 

SO. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
96. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
jhtg,  I. 


Acre. 
Acre. 
Acre. 

Acre. 

Sailed  from  Acre. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

Aboukir. 


1801. 
Aug.  2.  Aboukir. 

3.  Aboukir. 

4.  Aboukir. 

5.  Aboukir. 

6.  Aboukir. 

7.  Aboukir. 

8.  Voyage  to  the  Nile. 

9.  Rosetta. 

10.  Upon  the  Nile. 
U.  Upon  the  Nile*. 

12.  Cairo.' 

13.  Cairo. 

14.  Cairo. 

15.  Cairo. 

16.  Cairo. 

17.  Cairo. 


(i;  A  vqytge  of  QOO milea  ngainit  tlw  whole  force  of  the  InundatioD,  In  M hourt. 


J 
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1801. 

% 

1801. 

jiugA9. 

Cairo. 

SeptM.  At  sea. 

19. 

ddro. 

84.  At  sea. 

20. 

Cairo. 

85.  At  sea. 

81. 

Cairo. 

86.  At  sea. 

52. 

Hfliopolis. 

# 

27.  At  sea. 

23. 

Pyramids  of 

Djixa. 

28.  At  sea. 

24. 

Cairo. 

89.  At  sea. 

85. 

Cairo. 

30.  At  sea. 

86. 

Cairo. 

Oci.   1.  Off  Rhodes. 

ST. 

SbeilcAtinan,beyondCalro. 

2.  Coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

88. 

Pyramids  of 

SacdLra. 

3.  Island  Episcopia. 

89. 

Cairo. 

4.  Island  Stanchio. 

30. 

Cairo. 

5.  Stanchio. 

31. 

Cairo. 

6.  Stanchio. 

SqH,  I. 

Cairo. 

7.  Stonchio. 

8. 

Bulac*  upon 

the  Nile. 

8.  Stanchio. 

3. 

Teran^,  upon  the  Nile. 

9.  Island  Leria— Patmos. 

4.  Se'l  Hajar^/^iim^  of  SaU. 

10.  Patmot. 

B. 

Berimbal. 

11.  Patmos. 

6. 

Rosetta. 

18.  OffSamos,  Icaria,  &c. 

7. 

Rosetta. 

13.  Western  Port  of  Patmoa. 

8. 

Aboukir. 

14.  Patmot.. 

9. 

Aboukir. 

15.  Icaria— Naxos. 

10. 

Alexandria* 

16.  Naxot. 

It. 

Alexandria^ 

17.  Naxos. 

18. 

Alexandria. 

• 

18.  Naxos. 

13. 

Alexandria. 

19.  Paros. 

14. 

Alexandria. 

20.  Paros^>Antiparoa. 

15. 

Alexandria*' 

21.  Paros. 

Ifi.  Alexandria. 

82.  Syra. 

17. 

Aboukir. 

23.  Syra. 

18. 

Aboukir. 

24.  Jura. 

19. 

At  sea. 

25.  Zla. 

80. 

At  sea* 

9S,  Zla. 

82. 

At  sea. 

87.  CapeSaoium. 
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1801. 

Od.  S8.  Sinus  Saronieus. 
39.  AtheDi. 

30.  Athens. 

31.  Athens. 
Nmf,  1.  Athens. 

S.  Athens. 

3.  Athens. 

4.  Athens. 

5.  /Bgina. 

6.  EpiAda-^Lig^ario. 

7.  Hieron   of  Asculapius— 

8.  NaupUa.  [Nauplia. 

9.  Tiryns— ^rgos. 

10.  Mycens— Nemea. 

11.  Sieyon. 
IS.  Corinth. 
18.  Corinth. 


1801. 
Nw,  14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
SI. 
SS. 
S3. 
S4. 
85. 
86. 

87. 

88. 

30. 


Corinth. 

Cenchrei 

Me^ra. 

Eleusis. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Eleusb. 

Elensis. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 


Cromyon. 
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Printed  hy  B.  Watts, 

Crown  Courti  TempU  Bar, 
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